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A  WORD  ABOUT  AMERICA, 


BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Mr.  Lowell,  in  an  interesting  but  for  not  making  sufficient  use  of  her  in 
rather  tart  essay,  “  On  a  Certain  Con-  illustration  of  what  we  bring  forward, 
descension  in  Foreigners,*’  warns  off  Mr.  Higginson  expresses  much  surprise 
Englishmen  who  may  be  disposed  to  that  when,  for  instance,  I  dilate  on  the 
write  or  speak  about  the  United  States  benefits  of  equality,  it  is  to  France  that 
of  America.  “  I  never  blamed  England  I  have  recourse  for  the  illustration  and 
for  not  wishing  well  to  democracy,  ’  he  confirmation  of  my  thesis,  not  to  the 
cries ;  “  how  should  she  ?”  But  the  United  States.  A  Boston  newspaper 
criticisms  and  dealings  of  Englishmen,  supposes  me  to  “  speak  of  American 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  their  ill  will,  manners  as  vulgar,”  and  finds,  what  is 
are  apt,  Mr.  Lowell  declares,  to  make  worse,  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  com* 
him  impatient.  ”  Let  them  give  up  trying  menting  on  this  supposed  utterance  of 
to  understand  us,  still  more  thinking  mine,  adopts  it  and  carries  it  further, 
that  they  do,  and  acting  in  various  ab-  For  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
surd  ways  as  the  necessary  consequence;  says  that,  indeed,  ”  the  hideousness  and 
for  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  devout-  vulgarity  of  American  manners  are  un- 
ly  to  be  wished  consummation,  till  they  deniable,”  and  that  "  redemption  is 
learn  to  look  at  us  as  we  are,  and  not  as  only  to  be  expected  by  the  work  of  a 
they  suppose  us  to  be.”  few  enthusiastic  individuals,  conscious 

On  the  other  hand,  from  some  quar-  of  cultivated  tastes  and  generous  de¬ 
ters  in  America  come  reproaches  to  us  sires  ;”  or,  as  these  enthusiasts  are  pres- 
for  not  speaking  about  America  enough,  ently  called  by  the  writer,  "rather 
New  Semes.— Vou  XXXVI.,  No.  i  i 
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highly  civilized  individuals,  a  few  in 
each  of  our  great  cities  and  their  envi¬ 
rons.”  The  Boston  newspaper  observes, 
with  a  good  deal  of  point,  that  it  is  from 
these  exceptional  enthusiasts  that  the 
heroes  of  the  tales  of  Mr.  James  and 
Mr.  Howells  seem  to  be  recruited.  It 
shrewdly  describes  them  as  “  people  who 
spend  more  than  half  their  life  in 
Europe,  and  return  only  to  scold  their 
agents  for  the  smallness  of  their  remit¬ 
tances  and  protests  that  such  people 
“  will  have,  and  can  have,  no  percep¬ 
tible  influence  for  good  on  the  real  civi¬ 
lization  of  America.”  Then  our  Bos¬ 
ton  friend  turns  to  me  again,  says  that 
“  it  is  vulgar  people  from  the  large  cities 
who  have  given  Mr.  Arnold  his  dislike 
of  American  manners,”  and  adds,  that 
“  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  hard  des¬ 
tiny  should  force  Mr.  Arnold  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,”  I  should  find  “  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  interior,  in  the 
northern,  middle,  and  southwestern 
States,  an  elegant  and  simple  social 
order,  as  entirely  unknown  in  England, 
Germany,  or  Italy,  as  the  private  life  of 
the  dukes  or  princes  of  the  blood  is  un¬ 
known  in  America.”  Yes,  I  ”  should 
find  a  manner  of  life  belonging  to  the 
highest  civilization,  in  towns,  in  coun¬ 
ties,  and  in  States  whose  names  had 
never  been  heard  ”  by  me  ;  and,  if  I 
could  take  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  to  see  it  along  with  me,  it 
would  do  him,  says  his  compatriot,  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  anywhere, 
in  my  too  numerous  writings,  spoken  of 
American  manners  as  vulgar,  or  to  have 
expressed  my  dislike  of  them.  I  have 
long  accustomed  myself  to  regard  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  just  the 
same  people  with  ourselves,  as  sim¬ 
ply  ”  the  English  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.”  The  ethnology  of  that 
American  diplomatist,  who  the  other  day 
assured  a  Berlin  audience  that  the  great 
admixture  of  Germans  had  now  made 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  much 
German  as  English,  has  not  yet  pre¬ 
vailed  with  me.  1  adhere  to  my  old 
persuasion,  the  Americans  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  English  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  learnt  it 
from  Burke.  But  from  Burke  I  learnt, 
too,  with  what  immense  consequences 
and  effects  this  simple  matter — the  set¬ 


tlement  of  a  branch  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
was,  from  the  time  of  their  constitution 
as  an  independent  power,  certainly  and 
inevitably  charged.  Let  me  quote  his 
own  impressive  and  profound  words  on 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1782  : 

A  great  revolution  has  happened — a  revo 
lution  made,  not  by  chopping  and  changing 
of  power  in  any  of  the  existing  states,  but  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  state,  of  a  new  spe¬ 
cies,  in  a  new  part  of  the  globe.  It  has  made 
as  great  a  change  in  all  the  relations,  and 
balances,  and  gravitations  of  power,  as  the 
appearance  of  a  new  planet  would  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  solar  world. 

As  for  my  esteeming  it  a  hard  destiny 
which  should  force  me  to  visit  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  I  will  borrow  Goethe’s  words, 
and  say,  that  ”  not  the  spirit  is  bound, 
but  the  foot  ;”  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  go 
to  America,  and  probably  I  never  shall 
be  able.  But  many  a  kind  communica¬ 
tion  I  receive  from  that  quarter  ;  and 
when  one  has  much  discoursed  on 
equality  and  on  civilization,  and  then  is 
told  that  in  America  a  lover  of  these  will 
find  just  what  suits  him,  and  is  invited, 
and  almost  challenged,  to  turn  one's 
eyes  there,  and  to  bear  testimony  to 
what  one  beholds,  it  seems  ungracious 
or  cowardly  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of 
such  challenges,  but  to  go  on  talking 
of  equality  and  civilization  just  as  if 
America  had  never  existed.  True,  there 
is  Mr.  Lowell’s  warning.  Englishmen 
easily  may  fall  into  absurdities  in  criti¬ 
cising  America,  most  easily  of  all  when 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  see  it  with  their 
own  eyes,  but  have  to  speak  of  it  from 
what  they  read.  Then,  too,  people  are 
sensitive  ;  certainly  it  would  be  safer 
and  pleasanter  to  say  nothing.  And  as 
the  prophet  Jonah,  when  he  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Nineveh,  hurried  off  in  alarm 
down  to  Joppa,  and  incontinently  took 
ship  there  for  Tarshish  in  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  so  one  might  find  plenty 
of  reasons  for  running  away  from  the 
task,  when  one  is  summoned  to  give 
one’s  opinion  of  American  civilization. 
But  Ewald  says  that  it  was  a  sorry  and 
unworthy  calculation,  petty  human  rea- 
son-mongering — menschliche  Verniinfttlei 
— which  made  Jonah  run  away  from  his 
task  in  this  fashion  ;  and  we  will  not  run 
away  from  ours,  difficult  though  it  be. 
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Besides,  there  are  considerations 
which  diminish  its  difficulty.  When  one 
has  confessed  the  belief  that  the  social 
system  of  one’s  own  country  is  so  far 
from  being  perfect,  that  it  presents  us 
with  the  spectacle  of  an  upper  class 
materialized,  a  middle  class  vulgarized, 
a  lower  class  brutalized,  one  has  earned 
the  right,  perhaps,  to  speak  with  candor 
of  the  social  systems  of  other  countries. 
Mr.  Lowell  complains  that  we  English 
make  our  narrow  Anglicism,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  standard  of  all  things  ;  but  “  we 
are  worth  nothing,”  says  Mr.  Lowell  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen,  “  we  are 
worth  nothing  except  so  far  as  we  have 
disinfected  ourselves  of  Anglicism.” 
Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  the  member  for 
Glamorganshire,  goes  to  travel  in 
America,  and  when  he  comes  back,  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  country  and  the  people, 
he  publishes  his  opinion  that  just  two 
things  are  w’anting  to  their  happiness — a 
sovereign  of  the  British  type,  and  a 
House  of  Lords  : 

If  Americans  could  only  get  over  the  first 
wrench,  and  elect  a  king  of  the  old  stock, 
under  the  same  limited  constitutional  condi¬ 
tions  as  our  sovereigns,  and  weld  their  sep¬ 
arate  slates  into  one  compact  and  solid  na¬ 
tion,  many  of  them  would  be  only  too  thank¬ 
ful.  1  cannot  help  suspecting,  also,  that  they 
would  not  be  sorry  to  transform  their  Senate 
into  a  House  of  Lords.  There  are  fortunes 
amply  large  enough  to  support  hereditary 
rule,  and  men  who  will  not  now  enter  politi¬ 
cal  life  upon  any  consideration  would  doubt¬ 
less  do  their  duty  as  patriotically  as  our 
peers,  if  not  compelled  to  face  the  dirt  of  can¬ 
didature.  As  to  aristocratic  ideas  being 
foreignuo  Americans,  1  do  not  believe  it  for 
a  moment  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  believe  them 
to  be  a  highly  aristocratic  people. 

I  suppose  this  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Anglicism  which  is  so  exasperat¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  I.,owell.  I  do  not  share  it. 
Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  has  a  keen  eye  for 
the  geological  and  mining  facts  of 
America,  but  as  to  the  political  facts  of 
that  country,  the  real  tendencies  of  its 
life,  and  its  future,  he  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  at  all  at  the  centre  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Far  from  ”  not  wishing  well  to 
democracy,”  far  from  thinking  a  king 
and  a  House  of  Lords,  ol  our  English 
pattern,  a  panacea  for  social  ills,  I  have 
freely  said  that  our  system  here,  in  my 
opinion,  has  too  much  thrown  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  in  upon  themselves,  that  the 
lower  classes  likewise  are  thus  too  much 


thrown  in  upon  themselves,  and  that  w’e 
suffer  from  the  want  of  equality.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  please  me  better  than  to  find 
the  difficulty  solved  in  America,  to  find 
democracy  a  success  there,  with  a  type 
of  equality  producing  such  good  results, 
that,  when  one  preaches  equality,  one 
should  illustrate  its  advantages  not  from 
the  example  of  the  French,  but,  as  Mr. 
Higginson  recommends,  from  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  go  back  again  to  my  Boston  news¬ 
paper  : 

In  towns  whose  names  Mr.  Arnold  never 
heard,  and  never  will  hear,  there  will  be 
found  almost  invariably  a  group  of  people  of 
good  taste,  good  manners,  good  education 
and  of  self-respect,  peers  of  any  people  in  the 
world.  Such  people  read  the  best  books, 
they  interpret  the  best  music,  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  themes  world-wide,  and  they  meet 
each  other  with  that  mutual  courtesy  and  that 
self-respect  which  belong  to  men  and  women 
who  are  sure  of  their  footing. 

This  is  what  we  want  ;  and  if  American 
democracy  gives  this,  Mr.  Lowell  may 
rely  upon  it  that  no  narrow  Anglicism 
shall  prevent  my  doing  homage  to 
American  democracy. 

Only  we  must  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  about  one  thing.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  question  of  numbers  is  of 
capital  importance.  Even  in  our  poor 
old  country,  with  its  aristocratic  class 
materialized,  its  middle  class  vulgarized, 
its  lower  class  brutalized,  there  ate  to 
be  found  individuals,  as  I  have  again 
and  again  said,  lovers  of  the  humane 
life,  lovers  of  perfection,  who  emerge  in 
all  classes,  and  who,  while  they  are  more 
or  less  in  conflict  with  the  present,  point 
to  a  better  future.  Individuals  of  this 
kind  I  make  no  doubt  at  all  that  there 
are  in  American  society  as  well  as  here. 
The  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  him¬ 
self,  unfavorable  as  is  his  judgment  on. 
his  country’s  civilization  in  general,  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  can  find  a  certain  number 
of  “  enthusiastic  individuals  conscious 
of  cultivated  tastes  and  generous  de¬ 
sires.”  Of  these  “  rather  highly  civil¬ 
ized  individuals”  there  are,  he  says,  ”  a 
few  in  each  of  our  great  cities  and  their 
environs.”  His  rebuker  in  the  Boston 
newspaper  says  that  these  centres  of 
sweetness  and  light  are  rather  in  the 
small  towns  than  in  the  large  ones  ;  but 
that  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  us.  The  important  question  is  :  In 
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what  numbers  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Well,  there  is  a  group  of  them,  says  the 
Boston  newspaper,  in  almost  any  small 
town  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southwestern  States.  This  is  indeed 
civilization.  A  group  of  lovers  of  the 
humane  life,  an  elegant  and  simple 
social  order,”  as  its  describer  calls  it, 
existing  in  almost  every  small  town  of 
the  northern,  middle,  and  southwestern 
States  of  America,  and  this  in  addition 
to  circles  in  New  York  and  other  great 
cities  with  ”  a  social  life  as  dignified,  as 
elegant  and  as  noble  as  any  in  the 
world” — all  this  must  needs  leaven 
American  society,  and  must  surely,  if  we 
can  take  example  from  it,  enable  us  to 
leaven  and  transform  our  own.  Leaven 
American  society  it  already  does,  we 
hear  : 

It  is  such  people  who  keep  the  whole  sen* 
timent  of  the  land  up  to  a  high  standard. 
While  the  few  *  rather  highly  civilized  indi¬ 
viduals  ’  are  hopping  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  Atlantic  to  learn  what  is  the  last 
keynote  which  a  pinchbeck  emperor  has  de¬ 
cided  on,  or  what  is  the  last  gore  which  a 
man-milliner  has  decreed,  these  American 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  tre  dignity  of  their 
own  homes,  are  making  America.  It  is  they 
who  maintain  the  national  credit,  it  is  they 
who  steadily  improve  the  standard  of  national 
education.  If  Mr.  Arnold  should  ever  see 
them  in  their  own  homes,  it  is  they  who  will 
show  him  what  is  the  normal  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manners. 

Our  Boston  informant  writes  so  crisp¬ 
ly  and  smartly  that  one  is  unwilling  to 
part  with  him.  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
would  rather  read  him  and  quote  him 
than  join  issue  with  him.  He  has  seen 
America,  and  I  have  not.  Perhaps 
things  in  America  are  as  he  says.  I  am 
sure  I  hope  they  are,  for,  as  1  have  just 
said,  I  have  been  long  convinced  that 
English  society  has  to  transform  itself, 
and  long  looking  in  vain  for  a  model  by 
which  we  might  be  guided  and  inspired 
in  the  bringing  forth  of  our  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  here  is  the  model  ready  to 
hand.  But  I  own  that  hitherto  I  have 
thought  that,  as  we  in  England  have  to 
transform  our  civilization,  so  America 
has  hers  still  to  make  ;  and  that,  though 
her  example  and  co-operation  might, 
and  probably  would,  be  of  the  .greatest 
value  to  us  in  the  future,  yet  they  were 
not  of  much  use  to  our  civilization  now. 
I  remember,  that  when  I  first  read  the 
Boston  newspaper  from  which  I  have 


been  quoting,  I  was  just  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
James’s  novels,  ”  Roderick  Hudson.” 
That  work  carries  us  to  one  of  the 
“  smaller  cities  of  the  interior,”  a  city 
of  which,  I  own,  I  had  never  heard — the 
American  Northampton.  Those  who 
have  read  ”  Roderick  Hudson”  will  rec¬ 
ollect,  that  in  that  part  of  the  story 
where  the  scene  is  laid  at  Northampton, 
there  occurs  a  personage  called  Striker, 
an  auctioneer.  And  when  I  came  upon 
the  Boston  newspaper’s  assurances  that, 
in  almost  every  small  town  of  the 
Union,  I  should  find  ”  an  elegant  and 
simple  social  order,”  the  comment  which 
rose  to  my  lips  was  this  :  ”  I  suspect 
what  I  should  find  there,  in  great  force, 
is  Striker.”  Now  Striker  was  a  Philis¬ 
tine. 

I  have  said  somewhere  or  other  that, 
whereas  our  society  in  England  distrib¬ 
utes  itself  into  Barbarians,  Philistines, 
and  Populace,  America  is  just  ourselves 
with  the  Barbarians  quite  left  out,  and 
the  Populace  nearly.  This  would  leave 
the  Philistines  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  ;  a  livelier  sort  of  Philistines  than 
our  Philistine  middle  class  which  made 
and  peopled  the  United  States — a  live¬ 
lier  sort  of  Philistine  than  ours,  and  with 
the  pressure  and  the  false  ideal  of  our 
Barbarians  taken  away,  but  left  all  the 
more  to  himself,  and  to  have  his  full 
swing.  That  this  should  be  the  case 
seemed  to  me  natural,  and  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  was  the  case  everything  which  I 
could  hear  and  read  about  America 
tended  to  convince  me.  And  when  my 
Boston  friend  talks  of  the  “  elegant  and 
simple  social  order  established  in  almost 
every  small  town  in  America,  and  of  the 
group,  in  each,  of  people  of  good  taste, 
good  manners,  good  education  and  self- 
respect,  peeis  of  any  people  in  the 
world,”  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
things  are  not  quite  so  bright  as  he 
paints  them,  and  so  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  w'hich  we  have  experience  else¬ 
where  ;  that  he  is  mixing  two  impres¬ 
sions  together,  the  impression  of  indi¬ 
viduals  scattered  over  the  country,  real 
lovers  of  the  humane  life,  but  not  yet 
numerous  enough  or  united  enough  to 
produce  much  effect,  and  the  impression 
of  groups  of  worthy  respectable  people 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  small  town 
in  the  Union,  people  with  many  merits. 
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but  not  yet  arrived  at  that  true  and 
happy  goal  of  civilization,  '*  an  elegant 
and  simple  social  order.” 

We  too  have  groups  of  this  kind 
everywhere,  and  we  know  what  they  can 
do  for  us  and  what  they  cannot  do.  It 
is  easy  to  praise  them,  to  flatter  them, 
to  express  unbounded  satisfaction  with 
them,  to  speak  as  if  they  gave  us  all  that 
we  needed.  We  have  done  so  here  in 
England.  These  groups,  with  us,  these 
serious  and  effective  forces  of  our  mid¬ 
dle  class,  have  been  extolled  as  “  that 
section  of  the  community  which  has  as¬ 
tonished  the  world  by  its  energy,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  self-reliance,  which  is  contin¬ 
ually  striking  out  new  paths  of  industry 
and  subduing  the  forces  of  nature,  which 
has  done  all  the  great  things  that  have 
been  done  in  all  departments,  and  which 
supplies  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the 
power  for  all  the  great  and  good  things 
that  have  still  to  be  done.”  So  cry  the 
newspapers  ;  our  great  orators  take  up 
the  same  strain.  The  middle-class  doers 
of  English  race,  with  their  industry  and 
religion,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  “  The 
cities  you  have  built,”  exclaims  Mr. 
Bright,  ”  the  railroads  you  have  made, 
the  manufactures  you  have  produced, 
the  cargoes  which  freight  the  ships  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  navy  the  world  has 
ever  seen  !”  There  we  have  their  in¬ 
dustry.  Then  comes  the  praise  of 
their  religion,  their  own  specially  in¬ 
vented  and  indomitably  maintained 
form  of  religion.  “  Let  a  man  con¬ 
sider,”  exclaims  Mr.  Bright  again, 
”  how  much  of  what  there  is  free  and 
good  and  great,  and  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  in  what  is  good,  in  this  country,  is 
owing  to  Nonconformist  action.  Look 
at  the  churches  and  chapels  it  has  reared 
over  the  whole  country  ;  look  at  the 
schools  it  has  built ;  look  at  the  min¬ 
isters  it  has  supported  ;  look  at  the 
Christian  work  which  it  has  conducted. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  Nonconformists, 
especially  for  the  young  among  them, 
that  they  should  look  back  to  the  history 
of  their  fathers,  and  that  they  should 
learn  from  them  how  much  is  due  to 
truth  and  how  much  they  have  sacrificed 
to  conscience.” 

It  is  the  groups  of  industrious,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  unshakable  Nonconformists  in 
all  the  towns,  small  and  great,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whose  praise  is  here  celebrated  by 


Mr.  Bright.  But  he  has  an  even  more 
splendid  tribute  of  praise  for  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  very  same  stock,  and  sort, 
and  virtue,  in  America  also.  The  great 
scale  of  things  in  America  powerfully 
impresses  Mr.  Bright’s  imagination 
always  ;  he  loves  to  count  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  acres  of  land  there,  the 
prodigious  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
raised.  The  voluntary  principle,  the 
principle  of  modern  English  Noncon¬ 
formity,  is  on  the  same  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive  scale.  “  There  is  nothing  which 
piety  and  zeal  have  ever  offered  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  a  tribute  to  religion 
and  religious  purposes,  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  done  by  the  voluntary 
principle  among  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.” 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  Boston 
informant  mixes  up,  I  say,  the  few  lov¬ 
ers  of  perfection  with  the  much  more 
numerous  representatives,  serious,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  in  many  ways  admirable, 
of  middle-class  virtue  ;  and  imagines 
that  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United 
States  there  is  a  group  of  lovers  of  per¬ 
fection,  whereas  the  lovers  of  perfection 
are  much  less  thickly  sown  than  he  sup- 
poses,but  what  there  really  is  in  almost 
every  town  is  a  group  of  representatives 
of  middle-class  virtue.  And  the  fruits 
by  which  he  knows  his  men,  the  effects 
which  they  achieve  for  the  national  life 
and  civilization,  are  just  the  fruits,  be  it 
observed,  which  the  representatives  of 
middle-class  virtue  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  produce  for  us  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  too,  and  for  the  production  of 
which  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  lovers  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  “It  is  such  people,”  he  says, 
“  who  keep  the  whole  sentiment  of  the 
land  up  to  a  high  standard  whtn  war 
comes,  or  rebellion.”  But  this  is  just 
what  the  middle-class  virtue  of  our  race 
is  abundantly  capable  of  doing ;  as 
Puritan  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  inheritors  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Puritan  England  since,  have 
signally  shown.  “  It  is  they  who  main¬ 
tain  the  national  credit,  it  is  they  who 
steadily  improve  the  standard  of  national 
education.”  By  national  education  our 
informant  means  popular  education  ; 
and  here,  too,  we  are  still  entirely  within 
the  pale  of  middle  class  achievement. 
Both  in  England  and  in  America  the 
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middle  class  is  abundantly  capable  of 
maintaining  the  national  credit,  and 
does  maintain  it.  It  is  abundantly  ca¬ 
pable  of  recognizing  the  duty  of  sending 
to  school  the  children  of  the  people, 
nay,  of  sending  them  also,  if  possible,  to 
a  Sunday-school,  and  to  chapel  or 
church.  True  ;  and  yet,  in  England  at 
any  rate,  the  middle  class  with  all  its  in¬ 
dustry  and  with  all  its  religiousness,  the 
middle  class  well  typified,  as  I  long  ago 
pointed  out,  by  a  certain  Mr.  Smith,  a 
secretary  to  an  insurance  company,  who 
“  labored ’Under  the  apprehension  that 
he  would  come  to  poverty  and  that  he 
w’as  eternally  lost,”  the  English  middle 
class  presents  us  at  this  day,  for  our 
actual  needs,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
national  civilization,  with  a  defective 
type  of  religion,  a  narrow  range  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  knowledge,  a  stunted  sense  of 
beauty,  a  low  standard  of  manners.  For 
the  building  up  of  human  life,  as  men 
are  now  beginning  to  see,  there  are 
needed  not  only  the  powers  of  industry 
and  conduct,  but  the  power,  also,  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of 
beauty,  the  power  of  social  life  and 
manners.  And  that  type  of  life  of  which 
our  middle  class  in  England  are  in  p>os- 
session  is  one  by  which  neither  the 
claims  of  intellect  and  knowledge  are 
satisfied,  nor  the  claim  of  beauty,  nor 
the  claims  of  social  life  and  manners 
That  which  in  England  we  call  the 
middle  class  is  in  America  virtually  the 
nation.  It  is  in  America  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  relieved,  as  I  have  said,  of  what  with 
us  is  our  Populace,  and  it  is  relieved  of 
the  pressure  and  false  ideal  of  our  Bar¬ 
barians.  It  is  generally  industrious  and 
religious  as  our  middle  class.  Its  re¬ 
ligion  is  even  less  invaded,  I  believe,  by 
the  modern  spirit  than  the  religion  of 
our  middle  class.  An  American  of  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  man  of  science  tells  me  that 
he  lives  in  a  town  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people,  of  whom  there  are 
not  fifty  who  do  not  imagine  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  to  be  exact  history. 
Mr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  found,  he 
says,  that  ”  orthodox  Christian  people 
in  America  were  less  troubled  by  attacks 
on  the  orthodox  creed  than  the  like  peo¬ 
ple  in  England.  They  seemed  to  feel 
sure  of  their  ground  and  they  showed  no 
alarm.”  Public  opinion  requires  public 
men  to  attend  regularly  some  place  of 


worship.  The  favorite  denominations 
are  those  with  which  we  are  here  famil¬ 
iar  as  the  denominations  of  Protestant 
dissent  ;  when  Mr.  Dale  tells  us  of  "  the 
Baptists,  not  including  the  Free  Will 
Baptists,  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Six 
Principle  Baptists,  and  some  other  minor 
sects,”  one  might  fancy  oneself  reading 
the  list  of  the  sects  in  “  Whitaker’s 
Almanack.”  But  in  America  this  type 
of  religion  is  not,  as  it  is  here,  a  subor¬ 
dinate  type,  it  is  the  predominant  and 
accepted  one.  Our  Dissenting  ministers 
think  themselves  in  paradise  when  they 
visit  America.  In  that  universally  re¬ 
ligious  country  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  which  has  by  much  the  largest 
number  of  adherents  is  that,  I  believe, 
of  Methodism  originating  in  John  Wes¬ 
ley,  and  which  we  know  in  this  country 
as  having  for  its  standard  of  doctrine  Mr. 
Wesley’s  fifty-three  sermons  and  notes 
on  the  New  Testament.  I  have  a 
sincere  admiration  for  Wesley,  and  a 
sincere  esteem  for  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dist  body  in  this  country  ;  I  have  seen 
much  of  it,  and  for  many  of  its  members 
my  esteem  is  not  only  sincere  but  also 
affectionate.  I  know  how  one’s  relig¬ 
ious  connections  and  religious  attach¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  one’s  birth  and  bringing  up  ; 
and  probably,  if  I  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  among  the  Wesleyans,  I 
should  never  have  left  their  body.  But 
certainly  I  should  have  wished  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  leave  it  ;  because  to  live  with 
one’s  mind,  in  regard  to  a  matter  of 
absorbing  importance  as  Wesleyans  be¬ 
lieve  religion  to  be,  to  live  with  one’s 
mind,  as  to  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
fixed  constantly  upon  a  mind  of  the 
third  order,  such  as  was  Mr.  Wesley’s, 
seems  to  me  extremely  trying  and  inju¬ 
rious  for  the  minds  of  men  in  general. 
And  people  whose  minds,  in  what  is  the 
chief  concern  of  their  lives,  are  thus 
constantly  fixed  upon  a  mind  of  the 
third  order,  are  the  staple  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  in  the  small 
towns  and  country  districts  above  all. 
Yet  our  Boston  friend  asks  us  to  believe, 
that  a  population  of  which  this  is  the 
staple  can  furnish  what  we  cannot  fur¬ 
nish,  certainly,  in  England,  and  what 
no  country  that  I  know  of  can  at  present 
furnish — a  group,  in  every  small  town 
throughout  the  land,  of  people  of  good 
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taste,  good  manners,  good  education, 
peers  of  any  people  in  the  world,  read¬ 
ing  the  best  books,  interpreting  the  best 
music,  and  interested  in  themes  world¬ 
wide  !  Individuals  of  this  kind  Ameri¬ 
ca  can  doubtless  furnish,  peers  of  any 
people  in  the  world  ;  and  in  every  town 
groups  of  people  with  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  like  the  representatives  of  middle- 
class  industry  and  virtue  among  our¬ 
selves.  And  a  country  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing  such  groups,  will  be  strong  and 
prosperous,  and  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for  ;  but  it  must  not  take  these  groups 
for  what  they  are  not,  or  imagine  that 
having  produced  them  it  possesses  what 
it  does  not  possess,  or  has  provided  for 
wants  which  are  in  fact  still  unprovided 
for. 

“  The  arts  have  no  chance  in  poor 
countries,”  says  Mr.  Lowell.  "  From 
sturdy  father  to  sturdy  son,  we  have 
been  making  this  continent  habitable  for 
the  weaker  Old  World  breed  that  has 
swarmed  to  it  during  the  last  half- 
century.”  This  may  be  quite  true,  and 
the  achievements  wrought  in  America 
by  the  middle-class  industry,  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  energy  and  courage,  the  middle- 
class  religion  of  our  English  race,  may 
be  full  as  much  as  we  have  any  right  to 
expect  up  to  the  present  time,  and  only 
a  people  of  great  qualities  could  have 
produced  them.  Ilut  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
establishment  in  .America,  on  any  consid¬ 
erable  scale,  of  a  type  of  civilization 
combining  all  those  powers  which  go  to 
the  building  up  of  a  truly  human  life — 
the  power  of  intellect  and  knowledge, 
the  power  of  beauty,  the  power  of  social 
life  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  great 
power  of  conduct  and  religion,  and  the 
indispensable  power  of  expansion.  "  Is 
it  not  the  highest  act  of  a  republic,” 
asks  Mr.  Lowell,  ”  to  make  men  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  not  the  marble  ideals  of 
such  ?”  Let  us  grant  it.  “  Perhaps  it 
is  the  collective,  not  the  individual  hu¬ 
manity,”  Mr.  Lowell  goes  on,  “  that  is 
to  have  a  chance  of  nobler  development 
among  us.”  Most  true,  the  well-being 
of  the  many,  and  not  of  individuals  and 
classes  solely,  comes  out  more  and  more 
distinctly  to  us  all  as  the  object  which 
we  must  pursue.  Many  are  to  be  made 
partakers  of  well-being,  of  civilization 
and  humanization  ;  we  must  not  forget 


it,  and  America,  happily,  is  not  likely  to 
let  us  forget  it.  But  the  ideal  of  'well- 
being,  of  civilization,  of  humanization, 
is  not  to  be,  on  that  account,  lowered 
and  coarsened. 

Now  the  New  York  Nation — a  news¬ 
paper  which  I  read  regularly  and  with 
profit,  a  newspaper  which  is  the  best,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  and  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  anywhere — the  New  York 
Nation  had  the  other  day  some  remarks 
on  the  higher  sort  of  education  in 
America,  and  the  utility  of  it,  which 
were  very  curious  : 

In  America  (says  the  Nation)  scarcely  any 
man  who  can  afford  it  likes  to  refuse  his 
son  a  college  education  if  the  boy  wants  it ; 
but  probably  not  one  boy  in  one  thousand 
can  say,  five  years  after  graduating,  that  he 
has  been  helped  by  his  college  education  in 
making  his  start  in  life.  It  may  have  been 
never  so  useful  to  him  as  a  means  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  but  it  has  not  helped 
to  adapt  him  to  the  environment  in  which  he 
has  to  live  and  work  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  a 
world  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
thousand  has  either  the  manners  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  or  changes  his  shirt  more 
than  once  a  week,  or  eats  with  a  fork. 

Now  upon  this  remarkable  declaration 
many  comments  might  be  made,  but  I 
am  going  now  to  make  one  comment 
only.  Is  it  credible,  if  there  were 
established  in  almost  every  town  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  United  States  a 
type  of  ”  elegant  and  simple  social 
order,”  a  "  group  of  people  of  good 
taste,  good  manners,  reading  the  best 
books,  interpreting  the  best  music,  in¬ 
terested  in  themes  world-wide,  the  peers 
of  any  people  in  the  world,”  is  it  credi¬ 
ble,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  there  is  in  humanity,  and  choice 
things  being  so  naturally  attractive  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  is  it  credible 
that  all  this  excellent  leaven  should  pro¬ 
duce  so  little  result,  that  these  groups 
should  remain  so  impotent  and  isolated, 
that  their  environment,  in  a  country 
where  our  poverty  is  unknown,  should 
be  ”  a  world  in  which  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  thousand  has  either  the  manners 
or  cultivation  of  a  gentleman,  or  changes 
his  shirt  more  than  once  a  week,  or  eats 
with  a  fork”  ?  It  is  not  credible  ;  to  me, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  credible.  And  I 
feel  more  sure  than  ever  that  our  Boston 
informant  has  told  us  of  groups  where 
he  ought  to  have  told  us  of  individuals  ; 
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and  that  many  of  his  individuals,  even, 
have»“  hopped  over,”  as  he  wittily  says, 
to  Europe. 

Mr.  Low’ell  himself  describes  his  own 
nation  as  ”  the  most  common-schooled 
and  the  least  cultivated  people  in  the 
world.”  They  strike  foreigners  in  the 
same  way.  M.  Renan  says  that  the 
”  United  States  have  created  a  consid¬ 
erable  popular  instruction  without  any 
serious  higher  instruction,  and  will  long 
have  to  expiate  this  fault  by  their  intel¬ 
lectual  mediocrity,  their  vulgarity  of 
manneis,  their  superticial  spirit,  their 
lack  of  general  intelligence.”  Another 
acute  French  critic  speaks  of  a  “  hard 
unintelligence”  as  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — la  dure 
inintelligence  des  Americains  du  Nord. 
Smart  they  are,  as  all  the  world  knows  ; 
but  then  smartness  is  unhappily  quite 
compatible  with  a  “  hard  unintelli¬ 
gence.”  The  Quinionian  humor  of  Mr. 
Mark  Twain,  so  attractive  to  the  Phi¬ 
listine  of  the  more  gay  and  light  type 
both  here  and  in  America,  another 
French  critic  tixes  upon  as  literature  ex¬ 
actly  expressing  a  people  of  this  type, 
and  of  no  higher.  ”  In  spite  of  all  its 
primary  education,”  he  says,  “  America 
is  still,  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  a  very  rude  and  primitive  soil, 
only  to  be  cultivated  by  violent  meth¬ 
ods.  These  childish  and  half-savage 
minds  are  not  moved  except  by  very 
elementary  narratives  composed  without 
art,  in  which  burlesque  and  melodrama, 
vulgarity  and  eccentricity,  are  combined 
in  strong  doses.”  It  maybe  said  that 
Frenchmen,  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen  at  any  rate,  themselves  take 
seriously,  as  of  the  family  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Moliere,  and  Goethe,  an  author 
half  genius  half  charlatan,  like  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo.  They  do  so  ;  but  still  they 
may  judge,  soundly  and  correctly 
enough,  another  nation’s  false  literature 
which  does  not  appeal  to  their  weak¬ 
nesses.  I  am  not  blaming  America  for 
falling  a  victim  to  Quinion,  or  to  Murd- 
stone  either.  We  fall  a  victim  to  Murd- 
stone  and  (Quinion  ourselves,  as  I  very 
well  know,  and  the  Americans  are  just 
the  same  people  that  we  are.  But  I 
want  to  deliver  England  from  Murdstone 
and  Quinion,  and  I  look  round  me  for 
help  in  the  good  work.  And  when  the 
Boston  newspaper  told  me  of  the  elegant 


and  simple  social  order,  and  the  group 
of  people  in  every  town  of  the  Union 
with  good  taste  and  good  manners, 
reading  the  best  books  and  interpreting 
the  best  music,  I  thought  at  first  that  I 
had  surely  found  what  I  wanted,  and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  invade  the  Eng¬ 
lish  realm  of  Murdstone  and  Quinion 
with  the  support  of  an  overpowering 
body  of  allies  from  America.  But  now 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  America  is  not 
suffering  from  the  predominance  of 
Murdstone  and  Quinion  herself — of 
Quinion  at  any  rate. 

Yes,  and  of  Murdstone  too.  Miss 
Bird,  the  best  of  travellers,  and  with  the 
skill  to  relate  her  travels  delightfully, 
met  the  rudimentary  American  type  of 
Murdstone  not  far  from  Denver,  and 
has  described  him  for  us.  Denver — I 
hear  some  one  say  scornfully — Denver  ! 
A  new  territory,  the  outskirts  of  civili¬ 
zation,  the  Rocky  Mountains  !  But  I 
prefer  to  follow  a  course  which  would,  I 
know,  deliver  me  over  a  prey  into  the 
Americans’  hands,  if  I  were  really  hold¬ 
ing  a  controversy  with  them  and  attack¬ 
ing  their  civilization.  I  am  not  holding 
a  controversy  with  them.  I  am  not  at¬ 
tacking  their  civilization.  I  am  much 
disquieted  about  the  state  of  our  own. 
But  I  am  holding  a  friendly  conversation 
with  .American  lovers  of  the  humane 
life,  who  offer  me  hopes  of  improving 
British  civilization  by  the  example  of  a 
great  force  of  true  civilization,  of  ele¬ 
gant  and  simple  social  order,  developed 
in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southwest¬ 
ern  States  of  the  Union.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  pick  holes  in  the  civilization  of 
those  well-established  States.  But  in  a 
new  territory,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Union,  I  take  an  example  of  a  spirit 
which  we  know  well  enough  in  the  old 
country,  and  which  has  done  much  harm 
to  our  civilization  :  and  I  ask  my 
American  friends  how  much  may  this 
spirit — since  on  their  borders,  at  any 
rate,  they  seem  to  have  it — has  made 
and  is  even  now  making  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  whether  they  feel  sure  of  getting 
it  under  control,  and  that  the  elegant 
and  simple  social  order  in  the  older 
States  will  be  too  strong  for  it,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
too  strong  for  the  elegant  and  simple 
social  order. 

Miss  Bird,  then,  describes  the  Chal- 
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mers  family,  a  family  with  which,  on 
her  journey  from  Denver  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  she  lodged  for  some  time. 
Miss  Bird,  as  those  who  have  read  her 
books  well  know,  is  not  a  lackadaisical 
person,  or  in  any  way  a  fine  lady  ;  she 
can  ride,  catch  and  saddle  a  horse, 
“make  herself  agreeable,”  wash  up 
plates,  improvise  lamps,  teach  knitting. 
But— 

Oh  (she  says),  what  a  hard,  narrow  life  it  is 
with  which  I  am  now  in  contact !  A  narrow 
and  unattractive  religion,  which  I  believe  still 
to  be  genuine,  and  an  intense  but  narrow 
patriotism,  are  the  only  higher  influences. 
Chalmers  came  from  Illinois  nine  years  ago. 
He  is  slightly  intelligent,  very  opinionated, 
and  wishes  to  be  thought  well  informed, 
which  he  is  not.  He  belongs  to  the  strictest 
sect  ot  Reformed  Presbyterians  ;  his  great 
boast  is  that  his  ancestors  were  Scottish  Cove* 
nanters.  He  considers  himself  a  profound 
theologian,  and  by  the  pine-logs  at  night  dis* 
courses  to  me  on  the  mysteries  of  the  eternal 
counsels  and  the  divine  decrees.  Colorado, 
with  its  progress  and  its  future,  is  also  a  con¬ 
stant  theme.  He  hates  England  with  a  bitter 
personal  hatred.  He  trusts  to  live  to  see  the 
downfall  of  the  British  monarchy  and  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  empire.  He  is  very  fond 
of  talking,  and  asks  me  a  great  deal  about 
my  travels,  but  if  I  speak  favorably  of  the 
climate  or  resources  of  any  other  country,  he 
regards  it  as  a  slur  on  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  looks  like  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poor  women  of  our  childhood  —  lean, 
clean,  toothless,  and  speaks,  like  some  of 
them,  in  a  piping,  discontented  voice,  which 
seems  to  convey  a  personal  reproach.  She  is 
never  idle  for  one  moment,  is  severe  and 
hard,  and  despises  everything  but  work.  She 
always  speaks  of  me  as  this  or  that  woman. 
The  family  consists  of  a  grown-up  son,  a 
shiftless,  melancholy  looking  youth,  who  pos¬ 
sibly  pines  for  a  wider  life  ;  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
a  sour  repellent-looking  creature,  with  as 
much  manners  as  a  pig  ;  and  three  hard,  un¬ 
childlike  younger  children.  By  the  whole 
family  all  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  act  or 
speech  seem  regarded  as  works  of  the  flesh,  if 
not  of  the  devil.  They  knock  over  all  one’s 
things  without  apologizing  or  picking  them 
up,  and  when  1  thank  them  for  anything  they 
look  grimly  amazed.  I  wish  I  could  show 
them  “a  more  excellent  way.”  This  hard 
greed,  and  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  gain,  with 
the  indifference  to  ail  which  does  not  aid  in 
its  acquisition,  are  eating  up  family  love  and 
life  throughout  the  West.  1  write  this  reluc¬ 
tantly  and  After  a  total  experience  of  nearly 
two  years  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Chal¬ 
mers  is  cleanly  in  her  person  and  dress,  and 
the  food,  though  poor,  is  clean.  Work,  work, 
work,  is  their  day  and  their  life.  They  are 
thoroughly  ungenial.  There  is  a  married 
daughter  across  the  river,  just  the  same  hard, 
loveless,  moral,  hard-working  being  as  her 
mother.  Each  morning,  soon  after  seven, 


when  I  have  swept  the  cabin,  the  family  come 
in  for  “  worship.”  Chalmers  wails  a  psalm  to 
the  most  doleful  of  dismal  tunes ;  they  read  a 
chapter  round,  and  he  prays.  Sunday  was  a 
dreadful  day.  The  family  kept  the  command¬ 
ment  literally,  and  did  no  work.  Worship 
was  conducted  twice,  and  was  rather  longer 
than  usual.  The  man  attempted  to  read  a 
well-worn  copy  of  Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  but 
shortly  fell  asleep,  and  they  only  woke  up  for 
their  meals.  It  was  an  awful  day,  and  seemed 
as  if  it  would  never  come- to  an  end.  You 
will  now  have  some  idea  of  my  surroundings. 
It  is  a  moral,  hard,  unloving,  unlovely,  unre* 
lieved,  uubeautihed,  grinding  life.  These 
people  live  in  a  discomfort  and  lack  of  ease 
and  refinement  which  seem  only  possible  to 
people  of  British  stock. 

What  is  this  but  the  hideousness,  the 
immense  ennui,  of  the  life  on  which  we 
have  touched  so  often,  the  life  of  our 
serious  British  Philistine,  our  Murd- 
stone  ;  that  life  with  its  defective  type 
of  religion,  its  narrow  range  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  its  stunted  sense  of 
beauty,  its  low  standard  of  manners  ? 
Only  it  is  this  life  at  its  simplest,  rudi¬ 
mentary  stage. 

I  have  purposely  taken  the  picture  of 
it  from  a  region  outside  the  settled 
States  of  the  Union,  that  it  might  be 
evident  I  was  not  meaning  to  describe 
American  civilization,  and  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  at  once  be  able  to  say  with 
perfect  truth  that  American  civilization 
is  something  totally  different  And  if, 
to  match  this  picture  of  our  Murdstone 
in  other  lands  and  other  circumstances, 
we  are  to  have — as,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  in  our  impressions,  we  ought 
to  have — a  picture  of  our  Quinion  too 
under  like  conditions,  let  us  take  it,  not 
from  America  at  all,  but  from  our  own 
Australian  colonies.  The  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Bathurst  Sentinel 
criticises  an  Italian  singer  who.  at  the 
Sydney  Theatre,  plays  the  Count  in  the 
Somnambula  :  and  here  is  the  criticism  : 
“  Barring  his  stomach,  he  is  the  finest- 
looking  artist  1  have  seen  on  the  stage 
for  years  ;  and  if  he  don’t  slide  into  the 
affections  or  break  the  gizzards  of  half 
our  Sydney  girls,  it’s  a  pretty  certain 
sign  there’s  a  scarcity  of  balm  in 
Gilead.”  This  is  not  Mark  Twain,  not 
an  American  humorist  at  all  ;  it  is  the 
Bathurst  Sentinel. 

So  I  have  gone  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  for  the  New  World  Murdstone, 
and  to  Australia  for  the  New  Word 
Quinion.  I  have  not  assailed  in  the 
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least  the  civilization  of  America  in  those 
northern,  middle,  and  southwestern 
States,  to  which  Americans  have  a  right 
to  refer  us  when  we  seek  to  know  their 
civilization,  and  to  which  they,  in  fact, 
do  refer  us.  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  and 
I  by  no  means  even  put  it  in  the  form 
of  an  assertion — I  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
question  only,  a  question  to  my  friends 
in  America  who  are  believers  in  equal¬ 
ity  and  lovers  of  the  humane  life  as  I 
also  am,  and  who  ask  me  why  I  do  not 
illustrate  my  praise  of  equality  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  humane  life  of  America — 
what  I  wish  to  say  is  :  How  much  does 
the  influence  of  these  two  elements, 
natural  products  of  our  race,  Murd- 
stone  and  Quinion,  the  bitter,  serious 
Philistine  and  the  rowdy  Philistine,  en¬ 
ter  into  American  life  and  lower  it  ?  I 
will  not  pronounce  on  the  matter  my¬ 
self  ;  I  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge. 
But  all  that  we  hear  from  America — 
hear  from  Americans  themselves — 
points,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  a  great 
presence  and  power  of  these  middle- 
class  misgrowths  there  as  here.  We 
have  not  succeeded  in  counteracting 
them  here,  and  while  our  statesmen  and 
leaders  proceed  as  they  do  now,  and 
Lord  Frederic  Cavendish  congratulates 
the  middle  class  on  its  energy  and  self- 
reliance  in  doing  without  public  schools, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  summons  the  middle 
class  to  a  great  and  flnal  stand  on  behalf 
of  supernaturalism,  we  never  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  in  counteracting  them.  We  are 
told,  however,  of  groups  of  children  of 
light  in  every  town  of  America,  and  an 
elegant  social  order  prevailing  there, 
which  make  one,  at  first,  very  envious. 
But  soon  one  begins  to  think,  I  say,  that 
surely  there  must  be  some  mistake.  The 
complaints  one  hears  of  the  state  of 
public  life  in  America,  of  the  increasing 
impossibility  and  intolerableness  of  it  to 
self-respecting  men,  of  the  “  corruption 
and  feebleness,”  of  the  blatant  violence 
and  exaggeration  of  language,  the  prof¬ 
ligacy  of  clap-trap — the  complaints  we 
hear  from  America  of  all  this,  and  then 
such  an  exhibition  as  we  had  in  the 
Guiteau  trial  the  other  day,  lead  one  to 
think  that  Murdstone  and  Quinion, 
those  misgrowths  of  the  English  middle- 
class  spirit,  must  be  even  more  rampant 
in  the  United  States  than  they  are  here. 
Mr.  Lowell  himself  writes,  in  that  very 


same  essay  in  which  he  is  somewhat 
sharp  upon  foreigners,  he  writes  of  the 
sad  experience  in  America  of  "  govern¬ 
ment  by  declamation.”  And  this  very 
week,  as  if  to  illustrate  his  words,  we  have 
the  American  newspapers  raising  “  a 
loud  and  peremptory  voice”  against  the 
”  gross  outrage  on  America,  insulted  in 
the  persons  of  Americans  imprisoned  in 
British  dungeons  ;”  we  have  them  cry¬ 
ing  :  ”  The  people  demand  their  release, 
and  they  must  be  released  ;  woe  to  the 
public  men  or  the  party  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  act  of  justice  !”  We 
have  them  turning  upon  Mr.  Lowell 
himself  in  such  style  as  the  following  : 
“  This  Lowell  is  a  fraud  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  .\merican  nation  ;  Minister 
Lowell  has  scoffed  at  his  own  country, 
and  disowned  everything  in  its  history 
and  institutions  that  makes  it  free  and 
great.” 

1  should  say,  for  my  part,  though  I 
have  not,  I  fully  own,  the  means  for 
judging  accurately,  that  all  this  points  to 
an  American  development  of  our  Murd¬ 
stone  and  Quinion,  the  bitter  Philistine 
and  the  rowdy  Philistine,  exhibiting 
themselves  in  conjunction,  exhibiting 
themselves  with  great  luxuriance  and 
with  very  little  check.  As  I  write  from 
Grub  Street,  I  will  add  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  condition  of  the  copyright 
question  between  us  and  America  ap¬ 
pears  to  point  to  just  the  same  thing. 
The  American  refusal  of  copyright  to  us 
poor  English  souls  is  just  the  proceeding 
which  would  naturally  commend  itself 
to  Murdstone  and  Quinion  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  Mr,  Conant  justifies  and 
applauds  the  proceeding,  and  continues 
to  justify  and  applaud  it  in  disregard  of 
all  that  one  may  say,  and  boldly  turns 
the  tables  upon  England,  is  just  the  way 
in  which  Murdstone  and  Quinion,  after 
regulating  copyright  in  the  American 
fashion,  would  wish  and  expect  to  be 
backed  up.  In  Mr.  Conant  they  have  a 
treasure  :  i/ii  rohur  et  as  triplex  indeed. 
And  no  doubt  a  few  Americans,  highly 
civilized  individuals,  ”  hopping  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  over  the  Atlantic,” 
much  disapprove  of  these  words  and 
works  of  Mr.  Conant  and  his  constitu¬ 
ents.  But  can  there  be  constant  groups 
of  children  of  light,  joined  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  order  everywhere  throughout  the 
Union  ?  for,  if  there  were,  would  not 
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their  sense  of  equity,  and  their  sense  of 
delicacy,  and  even  their  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  be  too  strong,  even  in  this 
very  matter  of  copyright,  for  Mr,  Co- 
nant  and  his  constituents  ? 

Hut  on  the  creation  and  propagation 
of  such  groups  the  civilized  life  of 
America  depends  for  its  future,  as  the 
civilized  life  of  our  own  country,  too, 
depends  for  its  future  upon  the  same 
thing  ; — so  much  is  certain.  And  if 
America  succeeds  in  creating  and  install¬ 
ing  hers,  before  we  succeed  in  creating 
and  installing  ours,  then  they  will  send 
over  help  to  us  from  America,  and  will 
powerfully  influence  us  for  our  good. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  we  both  of  us 
stand  at  the  present  moment,  and  what 
advantages  the  one  of  us  has  which  are 
wanting  to  the  other.  We  in  England 
have  liberty  and  industry  and  the  sense 
for  conduct,  and  a  splendid  aristocracy 
which  feels  the  need  for  beauty  and 
manners,  and  a  unique  class,  as  Mr, 
Charles  Sumner  i>ointed  out,  of  gentle¬ 
men,  not  of  the  landed  class  or  of  the 
nobility,  but  cultivated  and  refined. 
America  has  not  our  splendid  aristoc¬ 
racy,  but  then  this  splendid  aristocracy 
is  materialized,  and  for  helping  the  sense 
for  beauty,  or  the  sense  for  social  life  and 
manners,  in  the  nation  at  large,  it  does 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  So  we 
must  not  hastily  pronounce,  with  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian,  that  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  suffeis  by  its  absence.  Indeed 
they  are  themselves  developing,  it  is 
said,  a  class  of  very  rich  people  quite 
sufficiently  materialized.  America  has 
not  our  large  and  unique  class  of  gentle¬ 
men  ;  something  of  it  they  have,  of 
course,  but  it  is  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  on  the  same  scale  there  as  here. 
Acting  by  itself,  and  untrammelled,  our 
English  class  of  gentlemen  has  eminent 
merits  ;  our  rule  in  India,  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud,  is  in  great  measure 
its  work.  Hut  in  presence  of  a  great 
force  of  Harbarian  power,  as  in  this 
country,  or  in  presence  of  a  great  force 
of  Philistinism,  our  class  of  gentlemen, 
as  we  knows  has  not  much  faith  and 
ardor,  is  somewhat  bounded  and  ineffec¬ 
tive,  is  not  much  of  a  civilized  force  for 
the  nation  at  large  ;  not  much  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  few  “  rather  civilized  in¬ 
dividuals”  in  America,  who,  according 
to  our  Hoston  informant,  go  “  hopping 


backwards  and  forwards  over  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.”  Perhaps  America,  with  her  needs, 
has  no  very  great  loss  in  not  having  our 
special  class  of  gentlemen.  Without  this 
class,  and  without  the  pressure  and  false 
ideal  of  our  Hatbarians,  the  Americans 
have,  like  ourselves,  the  sense  for  con¬ 
duct  and  religion  ;  they  have  industry, 
and  they  have  liberty  ;  they  have,  too, 
over  and  above  what  we  have,  they  have 
an  excellent  thing — equality.  Hut  w’e 
have  seen  reason  for  thinking,  that  as 
we  in  Pmgland,  with  our  aristocracy, 
gentlemen,  liberty,  industry,  religion, 
and  sense  for  conduct,  have  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  part  of  our 
people,  the  immense  middle  class,  im¬ 
paired  by  a  defective  type  of  religion,  a 
narrow  range  of  intellect  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  stunted  sense  of  beauty,  a  low 
standard  of  manners  ;  so  in  America, 
too,  where  this  class  is  yet  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  all-pervading  than  it  is  here, 
civilization  suffers  in  the  like  way.  With 
a  people  of  our  stock  it  could  not,  in¬ 
deed,  well  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  this 
people  can  be  truly  described  as  “  the 
most  common-schooled  and  least  culti¬ 
vated  people  in  the  world.” 

The  real  cultivation  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  of  the  English 
middle  class,  has  been  in  and  by  its  re¬ 
ligion,  its  ”  one  thing  needful.”  But 
the  insufficiency  of  this  religion  is  now 
every  day  becoming  more  manifest.  It 
deals,  indeed,  with  personages  and 
words  which  have  an  indestructible  and 
inexhaustible  truth  and  salutariness  ; 
but  it  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  preter- 
naturalism,  it  can  receive  those  person¬ 
ages  and  those  words  only  on  conditions 
of  preternaturalism,  and  a  religion  of 
preternaturalism  is  doomed —  whether 
with  or  without  the  battle  of  Armaged¬ 
don  for  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  prepar¬ 
ing — to  inevitable  dissolution.  Fidelity 
to  conscience!  cries  the  popular  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  thinks  that  it  has  said  enough.  But 
the  modern  analysis  relentlessly  scruti¬ 
nizes  this  conscience,  and  compels  it  to 
give  an  account  of  itself.  What  sort  of 
a  conscience  ?  a  true  conscience  or  a 
false  one  ?  “  Conscience  is  the  most 

changing  of  rules  ;  conscience  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  the  strong,  timid  in  the 
weak  and  unhappy,  wavering  in  the  un¬ 
decided  ;  obedient  organ  of  the  senti- 
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ment  which  sways  us  and  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  govern  us  ;  more  misleading 
than  reason  and  nature.”  So  says  one 
of  the  noblest  and  purest  of  moralists, 
Vauvenargues  ;  and  terrible  as  it  may 
be  to  the  popular  Protestantism  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  America  to  hear  it,  V  auve- 
nargues  thus  describes  with  perfect  truth 
that  conscience  to  which  popular  Prot¬ 
estantism  appeals  as  its  supposed  un¬ 
shakable  ground  of  reliance. 

And  now,  having  up  to  this  point 
neglected  all  the  arts  of  the  controver¬ 
sialist,  having  merely  made  inquiries  of 
my  American  friends  as  to  the  real  state 
of  their  civilization,  inquiries  which  they 
are  free  to  answer  in  their  own  favor  if 
they  like,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  ad¬ 
vantage  with  them  to  the  end.  They 
kindly  offered  me  the  example  of  their 
civilization  as  a  help  to  mend  ours  ;  and 
I,  not  with  any  vain  Anglicism,  for  1 
own  our  insular  civilization  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  but  from  a  desire  to  get 
at  the  truth  and  not  to  deceive  myself 
with  hopes  of  help  from  a  quarter  where 
at  present  there  is  none  to  be  found, 
have  inquired  whether  the  Americans 
really  think,  on  looking  into  the  matter, 
that  their  civilization  is  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  ours.  And  in  case  they 
should  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  due 
thought,  that  neither  the  one  civilization 
nor  the  other  is  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
let  me  end  by  propounding  a  remedy 
which  really  it  is  heroic  in  me  to  pro¬ 
pound,  for  people  are  bored  to  death, 
they  say,  by  me  with  it,  and  every  time 
I  mention  it  I  make  new  enemies  and 
diminish  the  small  number  of  friends 
that  I  have  now.  Still,  I  cannot  help 
asking  whether  the  defects  of  American 
civilization,  if  it  is  defective,  may  not 
probably  be  connected  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people’s  being,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says, 
”  the  most  common- schooled  and  the 
least  cultivated  people  in  the  world.” 
A  higher,  larger  cultivation,  a  finer  lucid¬ 
ity,  is  what  is  needed.  The  friends  of 
civilization,  instead  of  hopping  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  over  the  Atlantic, 
should  stay  at  home  a  while,  and  do 
their  best  to  make  the  administration, 
the  tribunals,  the  theatre,  the  arts,  in 
each  State,  to  make  them  become  visible 


ideals  to  raise,  purge  and  ennoble  the 
public  sentiment.  Though  they  may  be 
few  in  number,  the  friends  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  find,  probably,  that  by  a  seri¬ 
ous  apostolate  of  this  kind  they  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  good  deal.  But  the  really 
fruitful  reform  to  be  looked  for  in 
America,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  the 
very  same  reform  which  is  so  urgently 
required  here — a  reform  of  secondary 
instruction.  The  primary  and  common 
schools  of  America  we  all  know  ; ’their 
praise  is  in  every  one’s  mouth.  About 
superior  or  university  instruction  one 
need  not  be  uneasy,  it  excites  so  much 
ambition,  is  so  much  in  view,  and  is  re¬ 
quired  by  comparatively  so  small  a 
number.  An  institution  like  Harvard 
is  probably  all  that  one  could  desire. 
But  really  good  secondary  schools  to 
form  a  due  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
America  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  then  every  year  to 
throw  a  supply  of  them,  thus  formed, 
into  circulation — this  is  what  America, 
I  believe,  wants,  as  we  also  want  it,  and 
what  she  possesses  no  more  than  we  do. 
I  know  she  has  higher  schools,  I  know 
their  programme  :  Latin,  Greek,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Surveying,  Chemistry, 
Astrology,  Natural  History,  Mental 
Philosophy,  Constitution,  Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry,  etc.  Alas,  to  quote 
Vauvenargues  again  :  ”  On  ne  corrigera 
jamais  les  hommes  cT apprendre  des  chases 
inutUes  !"  But  good  secondary  schools, 
not  with  the  programme  of  our  classical 
and  commercial  academies,  but  with  a 
serious  programme — a  programme  really 
suited  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
those  who  are  to  be  trained — this,  I  re¬ 
peat,  is  what  American  civilization  in 
my  belief  most  requires,  as  it  is  what 
our  civilization,  too,  at  present  most  re¬ 
quires.  The  special  present  defects  of 
both  American  civilization  and  ours  are 
the  kind  of  defects  for  which  this  is  a 
natural  remedy.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  friendly  Boston  critic 
in  America  ;  and  some  months  hence, 
perhaps,  when  Mr.  Barnum  begins 
to  require  less  space  for  his  chroni¬ 
cles  of  Jumbo,  my  critic  will  tell  me 
what  he  thinks  of  it.  —  The  Nineteenth 
Century. 
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CHARLES  LAMB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
BY  JOHN  DENNIS. 


There  are  few  authors  of  the  present 
century  whose  names  are  dearer  to  the 
lover  of  literature  than  that  of  Charles 
Lamb.  And  our  affection  for  his  books 
extends  to  the  writer.  There  are  men 
who  publish  invaluable  works  which  we 
esteem  for  their  wisdom,  their  learning, 
their  logic,  or  their  accuracy,  but  while 
appreciating  the  books  we  care  nothing 
for  the  authors.  This  indifference  has 
its  advantage,  for  it  makes  a  reader  im¬ 
partial  ;  it  has  its  disadvantage  also,  for 
it  prevents  the  sympathy  of  mind  with 
mind,  which  makes  a  writer  and  reader 
friends  for  life.  Lamb  asks,  in  the  first 
place,  for  this  sympathy.  We  must 
know  the  man  before  we  can  appreciate 
his  genius.  Shy  though  he  was  in  com¬ 
pany,  he  is  communicative  as  an  essay¬ 
ist,  and  like  Montaigne,  though  in  a 
different  way,  takes  the  reader  into  his 
confidence.  His  life  must  be  read  in  his 
Letters  and  Essays,  and  on  these  his 
literary  reputation  rests.  Lamb  failed 
as  a  dramatist,  had  but  small  success  as 
a  poet,  and  less  as  a  story-teller.  His 
genius,  resembling  in  this  respect  his 
taste  for  literature,  was  confined  within 
a  narrow  range.  In  that,  however,  he 
was  supreme.  He  put  his  heart  into 
“  Elia,”  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  its  pulsation  may  be  felt  there  still. 
The  tragedy  of  Charles  Lamb's  life  is 
universally  known.  It  exceeds  in 
pathos  even  that  of  Cowper.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  the  young  clerk  in  the 
India  House,  who  had  himself  been 
temporarily  insane,  undertook  the 
charge  of  an  imbecile  father,  who  hap¬ 
pily  did  not  long  survive,  and  of  a  mad 
sister  ten  years  older  than  himself. 
Mary  Lamb,  whom  Hazlitt  considered 
the  most  sensible  woman  he  knew,  was 
liable  all  her  life  long  to  fits  of  frenzy. 
After  the  fatal  calamity  of  1796  the  elder 
brother  John,  who  kept  apart  from  the 
family  troubles,  desired  that  Mary 
should  be  confined  for  life  in  an  asylum. 
Charles,  however,  obtained  permission 
to  be  her  guardian,  and  the  two  lived 
together  in  what  VV'ordsworth  finely  calls 
dual  loneliness,  until  death  divided 
them  thirty-five  years  afterward.  His 


sister,  as  John  Forster  observes,  was  but 
another  portion  of  himself.  The  noble 
constancy  and  unselfish  affection  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  the  constant  love  he 
received  from  Mary  in  return,  supply  a 
lesson  as  beautiful  and  touching  as  any 
contained  in  the  history  of  heroic  deeds. 
Charles,  be  it  remembered,  did  not 
nerve  himself  to  bear  his  awful  charge 
for  a  month  or  for  a  year  ;  he  endured 
his  cross  through  life,  conscious  that 
there  was  no  escape  from  its  burden  and 
from  its  pains.  There  were  premonitory 
symptoms,  but  both  knew  that  Mary’s 
insanity  might  return  any  day.  When 
they  travelled  she  carried  a  strait-waist¬ 
coat  in  her  trunk,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Lambs  has  related  how  on  one  occasion 
he  met  the  brother  and  sister  weeping 
bitterly  and  walking  hand-in-hand  across 
the  fields  to  the  old  Asylum.  This  was 
the  lot  Charles  had  to  face,  and  once 
only  did  his  courage  fail  at  the  prospect. 

My  heart  is  quite  sunk  (he  writes  to  Cole¬ 
ridge),  and  I  don’t  know  where  to  look  for 
relief.  Mary  will  get  better  again,  but  her 
constantly  being  liable  to  such  relapses  is 
dreadful ;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  our  evils  that 
her  case  and  all  our  story  is  so  well  known 
around  us.  We  are  in  a  manner  marked.  .  .  . 

I  am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is 
quite  bad.  I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were 
dead. 

Five  years  later  Mary  writes — 

It  has  been  sad  and  heavy  times  with  us 
lately.  When  I  am  pretty  well,  his  low  spirits 
throw  me  back  again  ;  and  when  he  begins  to 
get  a  little  cheerful,  then  I  do  the  same  kind 
office  for  him. 

And  again  she  says — 

Do  not  say  anything,  when  you  write,  of  our 
low  spirits — it  will  vex  Charles.  You  would 
laugh  or  you  would  cry,  perhaps  both,  to  see 
us  sit  together,  looking  at  each  other  with 
long  and  rueful  faces,  and  saying.  How  do 
you  do  ?  and  How  do  you  do  ?  and  then  we 
fall  a-crying  and  say  we  will  be  better  on  the 
morrow.  He  says  we  are  like  toothache  and 
his  friend  gumboil,  which,  though  a  kind  of 
case,  is  but  an  uneasy  kind  of  ease — a  comfort 
ot  rather  an  uncomfortable  sort. 

It  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  de¬ 
plored,  that  this  “  terribly  shy”  and 
sorely  tried  man  should  have  sometimes 
sought  to  forget  his  sorrow  by  drinking. 
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It  brought  him  companionship  and  tem¬ 
porary  oblivion. 

I  have  been  laughing.  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late  with  my  bosom 
cronies, 

was  a  confession  Lamb  had  to  make  in 
sober  prose  many  a  morning,  and  to 
make  with  profound  sadness.  Proctor 
says  he  never  knew  him  drink  immoder¬ 
ately  ;  but  he  was  speedily  affected,  and 
wine,  by  removing  his  nervousness,  gave 
for  the  moment  freedom  to  his  genius. 
It  is  staled,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Crossley,  one  of  the  few  friends  of  Lamb 
still  living,  that  on  a  certain  evening, 

when  in  manner,  speech,  and  walk  Lamb  was 
obviously  under  the  influence  of  what  he  had 
drunk,  he  discoursed  at  length  upon  Milton 
with  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  an  eloquence, 
and  a  profundity  of  critical  power,  which  left 
an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
due  also  doubtless  to  the  same  influence, 
for  we  are  told  that  to  those  who  did 
not  kno«'  him,  or  could  not  appreciate 
him,  Lamb  “  often  passed  for  something 
between  an  imbecile,  a  brute,  and  a 
buffoon,”  a  fact  which  may  account  for 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  grossly  disparaging  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  brother  and  sister.  We 
have  learned  recently,  what  many  read¬ 
ers  suspected  years  ago,  that  the  Chelsea 
sage  was  more  frequently  influenced  by 
prejudices  than  beseems  a  philosopher  ; 
but  Mr.  Ainger,*  Lamb’s  latest  critic 
and  biographer,  thinks  there  may  have 
been  substantial  justice  in  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  epithets  of  Carlyle  in  this  case, 
and 

that  the  presence  of  the  austere  and  dyspeptic 
Scotchman  (one  of  that  nation  Lamb  had  been 
trying  all  his  days  to  like)  made  him  more 
than  usually  disposed  to  produce  his  entire 
stock  of  frivolity.  He  had  a  perverse  delight 
in  shocking  uncongenial  society. 

In  the  vivid  character  he  has  drawn 
of  himself  in  “  Elia”  Lamb  admits  that 
he  gave  himself  too  little  concern  what 
he  uttered,  and  that  some  senseless  pun 
— not  altogether  senseless  perhaps  if 
rightly  taken — has  stamped  his  charac¬ 
ter  for  the  evening.  In  congenial  soci¬ 
ety,  and  with  men  who  were  “  on  the 
top  scale  of  his  friendship  ladder.”  no 
one  could  have  been  more  delightful. 
Ilis  smile,  says  Proctor,  was  as  sweet  as 


•“English  Men  of  Letters.”  “Charles 
Lamb,”  by  Alfred  Ainger.  Macmillan. 


ever  threw  sunshine  upon  the  human 
face,  and  all  who  knew  him  testify  to  his 
sweet  and  noble  countenance.  “  In 
point  of  intellectual  character  and  ex¬ 
pression,”  says  Mr,  Patmore,  “  a  finer 
face  was  never  seen,”  and  Leigh  Hunt 
said  he  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle. 
Lamb  had  no  pretension  of  any  kind, 
cared  nothing  for  appearances,  and  kept 
house  in  the  homeliest  fashion.  No 
government  clerk  in  our  day  would  be 
content  to  fare  as  he  fared  ;  but  if  there 
was  plain  living  in  his  London  lodgings 
there  w,is  also  high  thinking,  and  when 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge 
were  received,  not  as  guests  alone,  but 
as  dear  friends,  had  he  not  good  reason 
to  be  proud  ? 

It  was  at  Christ’s  Hospital  that 
Lamb’s  earliest  and  warmest  friendship 
was  formed.  ”  Coleridge  and  Lamb,” 
says  Mr.  Ainger,  ”  were  schoolfellows 
for  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  latter’s 
residence,  and  from  this  early  associa¬ 
tion  arose  a  friendship  as  memorable  as 
any  in  English  Literature.”  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  through  Coleridge  Charles 
gained  the  friendship  of  Lloyd,  of 
Southey,  and  of  Wordsworth.  Lloyd  is 
now  solely  remembered  as  the  literary 
associate  of  greater  men  ;  but  to  be¬ 
come,  as  Lamb  became,  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  two  greatest  poets  of  the 
age,  and  of  a  man  so  richly  endowed 
with  moral  and  intellectual  gifts  as 
Robert  Southey,  was  no  small  stimulus 
to  his  intellectual  life.  In  the  early  days 
of  their  friendship,  and  especially  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  life.  Lamb  looked  to 
Coleridge,  who  was  three  years  his 
senior,  for  counsel  as  well  as  sympathy  ; 
but  in  his  admiration  for  the  poet  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  the  somewhat  ab¬ 
ject  reverence  that  Boswell  felt  for  John¬ 
son.  Modest  though  he  was,  Charles 
Lamb  knew  his  own  worth.  He  met 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  on  terms  of 
equality,  and  his  criticisms  of  Coleridge 
were  sometimes  humorous  and  always 
outspoken.  On  one  occasion  he  called 
Coleridge  an  archangel  a  little  damaged; 
he  advised  him  to  cultivate  simplicity  ; 
and  when  the  poet,  who  in  his  early 
days  mounted  Unitarian  pulpits,  asked 
Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach, 
”  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else,” 
was  the  reply.  At  a  later  period,  after 
a  visit  to  Highgate,  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
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feminine  creed  allowed  him  only  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  found  it  pleasant  to  be¬ 
lieve,  uttered  his  surprise  at  the  warmth 
of  Coleridge’s  religious  observations. 

“  Ne-ne-never  mind  what  Coleridge 
says,”  stuttered  Lamb,  ”  he’s  full  of 
fun.”  The  friends  published  their  first 
poems  together  ;  but  there  are  signs,  as 
Mr.  Ainger  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
early  years  of  their  life-long  friendship 
were  not  wholly  without  cataracts  and 
breaks.  Lamb  winced  at  being  apostro¬ 
phized  as  gentle  hearted  Charles,  and 
showed  irritation  at  a  message  from 
Coleridge  that  must  surely  have  been 
intended  as  a  joke  :  “  If  Lamb  requires 
any  knowledge,  let  him  apply  to  me.” 
But  there  was  a  union  of  heart  between 
the  two  that  could  not  be  broken  by 
slight  misunderstandings.  In  the  earlier 
days  there  was  much  literary  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  friends  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  a  perverse  moment,  Charles 
destroyed  Coleridge’s  letters.  Many  of 
Lamb’s  letters  are  published,  and  there 
are  indications  in  them  of  great  critical 
sanity,  although,  like  most  generous  and 
youthful  critics,  he  is  apt  to  overpraise, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  e.xtravagant  eulo- 
gium  of  the  ”  Religious  Musings.”  Men 
of  genius,  however,  often  see  more  in  a 
poet’s  words  than  is  really  contained  in 
them,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  stran¬ 
ger  in  the  history  of  literature  than  the 
influence  exercised  by  a  gentle  versifier 
like  Bowles  on  the  splendid  intellect  of 
Coleridge.  Lamb  felt  that  influence 
also,  but  with  him  the  feeling  was  evan¬ 
escent,  and  he  soon  learnt  to  seethe  im¬ 
measurable  superiority  of  Burns. 

And  he  seems  early  to  have  discovered 
the  weakness  in  Coleridge  which  ulti¬ 
mately  wrecked  his  life. 

I  grieve  from  my  very  soul  (he  writes),  to 
observe  you  in  your  plans  of  life  veering 
about  from  this  hope  to  the  other  and  settling 
nowhere.  Is  it  an  untoward  fatality  (speak¬ 
ing  humanly)  that  does  this  for  you— a  stub¬ 
born,  irresistible  concurrence  of  events — or 
lies  the  fault,  as  I  fear  it  does,  in  your  own 
mind  ? 

In  one  letter  Lamb  regrets  he  cannot 
write  a  poetical  address  to  Coleridge  in 
their  joint  volume,  but  he  adds — 

You  dwell  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ;  I  love 
you  in  ail  the  naked  honesty  of  prose. 

What  one  of  the  friends  expressed  in 
these  simple  words  was  felt  by  both. 


Talfourd,  who  observes  that  of  all  cele¬ 
brated  persons  he  ever  saw  Coleridge 
alone  surpassed  the  expectations  created 
by  his  writings,  tells  how  Lamb  used  to 
speak,  sometimes  with  a  moistened  eye 
and  quivering  lip,  of  Coleridge  when 
young,  and  how  he  wished  his  friends 
could  have  seen  him  in  the  spring  time 
of  his  genius  in  the  little  sanded  parlor 
of  the  old  ”  Salutation”  hostel.  The 
same  writer  remarks  that  the  poet’s  love 
for  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  continued 
to  the  last  one  of  the  strongest  of  his 
human  affections,  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
he  relates  that  in  a  volume  of  his  ”  Sibyl¬ 
line  Leaves”  he  inscribed  against  a 
poem  written  when  the  Lambs  had  been 
his  guests  nearly  forty  years  before,  the 
following  memorial  : 

Ch.  and  Mary  Lamb, 

Near  to  my  heart,  yea, 
as  it  were,  my  heart. 

S.  T.  C.  iEr.  63.  1834. 

1797 

1834 

37  !  years. 

In  this  year  it  will  be  remembered 
Coleridge  died,  and  Lamb,  faithful  to 
his  dearest  friend  save  one,  never  re¬ 
covered  the  loss. 

There  had  been  two  persons  in  the  world 
(says  Mr.  Ainger)  for  whom  he  would  have 
wished  to  live  —  Coleridge  and  his  sister 
Mary.  The  latter  was  now  for  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  worse  than  dead  to  him. 
The  former  was  gone,  and  the  blank  left  him 
helplessly  alone.  In  conversation  with 
friends  he  would  suddenly  exclaim,  as  if  with 
surprise  that  aueht  else  in  the  world  should 
interest  him,  “  Coleridge  is  dead  !  ” 

The  separation  he  felt  so  keenly  was 
of  short  duration,  and  about  five  months 
later  he  rejoined  his  friend. 

From  Coleridge  it  is  natural  to  turn  to 
his  and  Lamb’s  intimates,  Wordsworth 
and  Southey.  Both  of  them  loved 
Lamb,  as  such  good  men  needs  must, 
for  the  heroic  virtue  which  made  his  life 
so  beautiful  ;  and  both  appreciated  his 
genius.  The  lack  of  humor  in  Words¬ 
worth,  however,  would  prevent  him 
from  sympathizing  as  Southey  could 
with  the  quaint  drolleries  of  the  essayist, 
with  the  uproarious  fun  to  which  he 
sometimes  gave  vent,  and  there  is  a  wild 
story  told  of  Lamb  at  an  evening  party, 
in  which  we  seem  still  to  hear  the  solemn 
protest  of  Wordsworth,  ”  Charles  !  my 
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dear  Charles  !’’  Distance  in  the  days 
before  railroads  kept  men  apart  Lamb 
was  chained  to  his  desk  in  Leadenhall 
Street ;  Southey  lived  in  his  library  at 
Greta  Hall  ;  and  Wordsworth,  whose 
study  was  out  of  doors  and  in  the  shadow 
of  his  beloved  mountains,  seldom  visited 
London.  But  absence  did  not  mean 
forgetfulness,  and  what  Wordsworth  felt 
when  Lamb  died  he  has  testified  in  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  “  most  dear  memory,” 
and  especially  in  the  simple  line — 

O  he  was  good,  if  e’er  a  good  man  lived. 

The  names  we  have  mentioned  stand 
upon  the  topmost  heights  of  our  cen¬ 
tury’s  literature  ;  but  of  Lamb’s  friends 
many  moved  in  lowlier  positions,  and 
some,  like  Manning,  to  whom  several  of 
his  brightest  letters  are  written,  were  not 
literary  men.  Godwin  and  Hazlitt, 
Talfourd,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Sheridan 
Knowles  are  names  a  little  faded  by 
time,  but  still  familiar  to  us  all.  They 
met  at  Lamb’s  homely  board,  and  en¬ 
joyed  his  cold  meat  and  porter,  joining 
in  the  rare  talk  that  seasoned  both.  But 
Lamb  had  friends  less  known  to  the 
world  but  more  beloved  than  some  of 
these.  To  the  eccentric,  absent-minded 
George  Dyer,  who  one  day  walked  into 
the  New  River,  he  was  attached  for  his 
goodness  and  innocence  ;  but  he  did  not 
scruple  to  take  advantage  of  his  simplic¬ 
ity.  Thus  he  told  him  one  day  in 
strictest  confidence  that  the  Waverley 
Novels  were  the  works  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  whereupon,  as  Talfourd  tells  us, 
George  rushed  off  to  Maida  Hill  to  in¬ 
form  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  startling  fact. 
On  another  day  Lamb  asked  the  absent- 
minded  bookworm  if  it  were  true,  as  re¬ 
ported.  that  he  was  about  to  be  made  a 
lord.  “  Oh,  dear  no,  Mr.  Lamb,”  re¬ 
sponded  he  with  earnest  seriousness, 
but  not  without  a  moment’s  quivering 
vanity,  “  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing;  it  is  not  true,  I  assure  you.” 
”  I  thought  not,”  said  Lamb,  ‘‘and  I 
contradict  it  wherever  I  go  ;  but  the 
government  will  not  ask  your  consent. 
They  may  raise  you  to  the  peerage  with¬ 
out  your  even  knowing  it.”  To  love 
good  George  Dyer  was  one  of  the  virtues 
with  which  Lamb  credits  Rickman,  the 
friend  of  Southey,  for  whom  his  ad¬ 
miration  was  extreme.  He  was  the 
finest  fellow,  he  said. 


to  drop  in  at  nights  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
— cold  bread  and  cheese  time — just  in  the 
wishing  time  of  the  night,  when  you  wish  for 
somebody  to  come  in  without  a  distinct  idea 
of  a  probable  anybody.  Just  in  the  nick, 
neither  too  early  to  be  tedious  nor  loo  late  to 
sit  a  reasonable  time.  He  is  a  most  pleasant 
hand  .  .  .  has  gone  through  life  laughing  at 
solemn  apes ; — himself  largely  literate,  op¬ 
pressively  full  of  information  in  all  stufT  of 
conversation,  from  matter  of  fact  to  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Plato  ;  can  talk  Greek  with  Porson, 
politics  with  Thelwall,  conjecture  with  George 
Dyer,  nonsense  with  me,  and  anything  with 
anybody. 

Then  there  was  Burney,  who  lives  for¬ 
ever  in  his  friend’s  saying,  “  Oh,  Mar¬ 
tin,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  a  hand 
you  would  hold  !”  and  Norris,  so  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  friend’s  hour  of  sorest  need, 
and  faithful  to  the  end.  ”  Old  as  I 
am,”  Lamb  wiites  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  ‘‘  in  his  eyes  I  was  still  the  child 
he  first  knew  me.  To  the  last  he  called 
me  '  Charley.’  I  have  none  to  call  me 
‘  Charley’  now.” 

Other  names  occur  to  us  of  friends 
and  acquaint.-inces  who,  in  a  measure, 
shared  Lamb’s  thoughts  and  love— not¬ 
ably  Henry  Cary,  ”  pleasantest  of  clergy¬ 
men,”  and  translator  of  Dante  ;  Thomas 
Hood,  true  p>oet  and  humorist,  w-ho 
found  in  “  Elia”  a  kindred  spirit  ; 
Moxon,  who  married  his  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter,  wrote  sonnets,  and  won  a  fair 
name  in  Dover  Street  as  poets’  pub¬ 
lisher  ;  and  Procter,  better  known  as 
Barry  Cornwall,  whose  recollections  of 
Lamb,  written  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  give  us  the  most  vivid  impression 
of  the  essayist,  recorded  by  a  personal 
friend.  It  is  a  book  to  put  by  the  side 
of  “  Elia  and  on  the  same  shelf,  too, 
Mr.  Ainger’s  charming  narrative,  which 
garners  up  in  masterly  style  all  that  is 
known  of  Lamb,  deserves  a  lasting  place. 
This,  however,  is  not  all  the  merit  of 
the  little  volume.  It  is  easy  for  a  skil¬ 
ful  writer  to  arrange  facts  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  exercise  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment  upon  a  humorist  who  belongs  to 
the  classics  of  his  country.  Mr.  Ain¬ 
ger’s  criticism  is  not  an  echo,  but  is  the 
fruit  of  independent  thought  and  taste, 
and  his  portrait  of  Lamb  is  a  proof,  if 
one  be  needed,  that  no  literary  topic, 
however  familiar,  can  be  accounted  stale 
when  looked  at  with  fresh  eyes  and  with 
intelligent  sympathy.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  digression,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  say  less  of  a  volume  which  has  revived 
our  affection  for  an  author  whose  claims 
amid  the  accessions  of  fresh  literature 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

Lamb  was  pre-eminently  a  bookish 
man,  and  a  fine  critic  of  authors  he 
loved,  but  his  love  was  not  expansive. 
He  liked  books  best  that  were  marked 
by  the  mellowness  of  age,  and  was  shy, 
except  in  the  case  of  friends,  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  contemporary  genius.  He 
sneered  at  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  which  he 
knew  only  from  a  translation,  declared 
he  could  not  understand  Shelley,  who 
showed  by  his  praise  of  *'  Rosamund 
Gray”  how  well  he  understood  him,  and 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Byron.  There 
are  no  indications  that  he  cared  much 
for  the  immortal  novels  of  Scott — a  fault 
in  taste  which  it  is  difficult  to  pardon — 
and  he  was  probably  more  influenced  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  than  by  all  modern 
writers  put  together.  But  he  loved  well 
the  “  divine  chit-chat  ”  of  Cowper,  and 
shared  with  that  poet  his  admiration  of 
Vincent  Bourne’s  Latin  poems.  ”  Bless 
him  !”  he  exclaims,  “  Latin  wasn’t  good 
enough  for  him.  Why  wasn’t  he  con¬ 
tent  with  the  language  which  Gay  and 
Prior  wrote  in  ?”  So  deep,  too,  was  his 
admiration  of  Bums  that  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall  relates  he  would  chant  his  poems 
aloud,  and  “  sometimes,  ;n  a  way  scarce¬ 
ly  discernible,  he  would  kiss  the  volume, 
as  he  would  also  a  book  by  Chapman  or 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  any  other  which 
he  particularly  valued  and,  he  adds, 
”  I  have  seen  him  read  out  a  passage 
from  the  ‘  Holy  Dying’  and  the  ‘  Urn- 
Burial,’  and  express  in  the  same  way  his 
devotion  and  gratitude.”  Books,  he 
used  to  say,  served  him  instead  of 
friends.  He  loved  ”  to  lose  himself  in 
other  men’s  minds.”  He  thought  a 
grace  should  be  said  before  reading  the 
”  Faerie  Queene,  ”  and  that  Milton 
”  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of 
music  to  be  played  before  you  enter  up¬ 
on  him.”  This  tender  reverence  for 
the  “  ragged  veterans”  marshalled  on 
his  book-shelves  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  traits  in  the  character  of 
Lamb.  "  No  one.”  says  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall,  ”  will  love  the  old  English  writers 
again  as  he  did,”  and,  he  adds  : 

He  had  more  real  knowledge  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  .  .  . 
The  spirit  of  the  author  descended  upon  him, 
New  Seeies. — Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  i 


and  he  felt  it !  With  Burton  and  Fuller, 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he 
was  intimate.  The  ancient  poets-  chietly  ihe 
dramatic  poets — were  his  especial  friends. 
He  knew  every  point  and  turn  of  their  wit,  all 
the  beauty  of  their  characters  ;  loving  each 
for  some  one  distinguishing  particular,  and 
despising  none. 

And  he  was  the  acutest  as  well  as 
most  tolerant  of  critics.  Not  even  Cole¬ 
ridge,  though  covering  larger  ground  in 
literature,  has  surpassed  Lamb  in  his 
special  department  of  poetical  criticism. 
His  comments  on  the  English  dramatic 
poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age  are,  indeed 
unequalled  in  suggestiveness  and  master¬ 
ly  appreciation  of  character.  ”  That 
Lamb  was  a  poet,”  writes  Mr.  Ainger, 
“  is  at  the  root  of  his  greatness  as  a 
critic.”  This  is  true  ;  but  he  was  a 
poet  in  feeling  rather  than  in  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  if  we  except  a  few  sweet 
occasional  verses,  which  bear  a  charmed 
life,  cannot  legitimately  be  classed  with 
poets  of  his  country.  Of  this,  indeed, 
he  was  aware.  ”  I  reckon  myself  a  dab 
at  prose,”  he  said  ;  “  verse  I  leave  to 
my  betters.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  fix  Lamb’s 
position  as  a  humorist.  The  quality  of 
humor  is  estimated  differently  by  differ¬ 
ent  minds.  Mr.  Trollope  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Fielding  and  Smollett  pos¬ 
sessed  it  ;  some  of  the  poet’s  admirers 
have  discovered  it  in  Shelley  ;  and  a 
critic  of  no  mean  repute  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  was  lacking  in  Jane 
Austen.  The  broad  humor  of  Charles 
Dickens,  touching  almost  always  the 
verge  of  farce,  is  evident  to  every  reader, 
but  the  subtler  mirth  of  Lamb  is  less  ob¬ 
vious.*  It  is  like  the  more  delicate- 

*  Both  in  talk  and  letters  Lamb  indulges 
sometimes  in  the  most  wayward  fancies.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  will  occur  to  every  one.  “  And. 
how  do  you  like  babies,  Mr.  Lamb?”  in¬ 
quired  a  fond  mother.  “  Boi-boi-boiled, 
ma'am,”  was  the  immediate  reply.  When  iti 
was  suggested  that  he  would  not  sit  down  to. 
a  meal  with  the  Italian  witnesses  at  the 
Queen's  trial,  he  asserted  he  would  sit  with 
anything  except  a  hen  or  a  tailor.  And  don’t 
we  all  remember  how  Lamb  once  knew  a 
young  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  tailor,  but 
hadn't  the  spirit;  and  how,  speaking  of  the 
water-cure,  he  observed  that  it  was  neither 
new  nor  wonderful,  for  it  was  at  least  as  old 
as  the  Flood,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  killed 
more  than  it  cured  ;  and  how  he  told  a  tedious 
fellow-passenger,  who  asked  him  what  pros¬ 
pect  there  was  for  the  turnip  crop,  that  it  de¬ 
pended,  he  believed,  upon  boiled  legs  of 
a 
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charms  of  nature,  which  escape  the  hasty 
traveller,  and  are  felt  only  by  those  who 
have  leisure  for  delight.  It  is  the 
growth  of  meditation,  not  the  ebullition 
of  animal  spirits.  Lamb’s  jests,  it  has 
been  said,  were  exercises  of  mind  ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  labored,  but  seem  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  rich  and  quaint  intel* 
lect  that  found  its  choicest  aliment  in 
books.  Addison,  Steele,  and  Lamb 
ought  to  have  been  contemporaries. 
They  would  have  loved  each  other,  and 
loved  without  jealousy.  Steele’s  gener¬ 
ous  nature  would  have  felt  its  inferior¬ 
ity,  while  sympathizing,  as  few  men 
could,  with  the  genius  of  his  brother 
humorists ;  and  Addison,  though  the 
dramatic  gift  made  his  scope  wider, 
would  have  acknowledged  his  equal  in 
Elia.  .Vddison’s  humor  is,  however, 
confined  to  his  essays  ;  Charles  Lamb 
scattered  pearls  about  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  friends.  Let  us  draw  out  a 
few  of  them  from  the  volumes  that  con¬ 
tain  his  letters,  premising  that  their  lus¬ 
tre  must  inevitably  be  impaired  by  the 
process.  They  will  serve  to  illustrate 
his  idiosyncrasies  as  well  as  his  humor. 
Lamb’s  attachment  to  London  was  as 
strong  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
loved  the  “  sweet  security  of  streets”; 
he  loved  the  roar  of  the  great  city,  and 
enjoyed  better  than  the  sound  of  mighty 
waters  the  endless  on-rush  of  its  traffic. 
"  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley 
Strand,”  he  writes  to  Wordsworth, 
”  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.” 
He  does  not  envy  the  poet  his  moun¬ 
tains,  and,  indeed,  would  pity  him  did 
he  not  know  that  the  mind  will  make 
friends  of  anything. 

My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local. 
I  have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since  I 
was  in  love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious  en¬ 
gendering  of  poetry  and  books)  for  groves  and 
valleys.  The  room  where  I  was  born,  the 
furniture  which  was  before  my  eyes  all  my 
life,  a  book-case  which  has  followed  me  about 
like  a  faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in 
knowledge)  wherever  I  have  moved, old  chairs, 
old  tables,  streets,  squares  where  I  have 
sunned  myself,  my  old  school, — these  are  my 


mutton.  Such  sayings  are  humorous  enough 
when  read  in  what  may  be  called  cold  print, 
after  the  sudden  fire  that  prompted  them  is 
extinguished  ;  yet  the  best  of  such  sayings, 
of  which  many  more  might  be  quoted,  do  not 
contain  the  rarest  quality  of  a  humor  that, 
like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  has  its 
source  in  meditation. 


mistresses, — have  I  not  enough  without  your 
mountains? 

He  felt,  indeed,  the  power  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  upon  visiting  Southey  and  climbing 
Skiddaw,  but  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand 
are  better  places  to  live  in.  And  here 
we  may  note  that  considering  Lamb’s 
strong  feeling  of  local  attachment,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  changed 
his  residence,  after  leaving  his  father’s 
house,  ten  or  eleven  times.  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  owing  to  Mary’s  un¬ 
happy  condition,  he  can  never  be  said 
to  have  had  a  home.  Yet  how  eagerly 
and  affectionately  he  clung  to  every 
prop  that  might  seem  like  a  support  in 
his  passage  through  life  !  He  could  not 
strongly  realize  what  he  did  not  see. 

I  am  (he  writes)  a  Christian,  Englishman. 
Londoner,  Templar.  God  help  me  when  I 
come  to  put  off  these  snug  relations  and  to 
get  abroad  into  the  world  to  come  !  I  shall 
be  like  the  crow  on  the  sand,  as  Wordsworth 
has  it ;  but  I  won’t  think  on  it — no  need,  I 
hope,  yet. 

There  is  a  freakishness  about  I.amb 
which  finds  vent  sometimes  in  what  may 
seem  irreverence,  but  this  was  but  a  sur¬ 
face  humor,  not  indeed  to  be  commend¬ 
ed,  but  easily  to  be  forgiven  when  we 
remember  the  tension  of  spirits  under 
which  he  labored.  The  mind  when 
greatly  strained  finds  oftentimes  relief  in 
jests  that  are  apt  to  shock  unimaginative 
people.  Did  not  Sir  Thomas  More  jest 
upon  the  scaffold  ?  But  Lamb,  like 
More,  was  not  the  less  conscious  of  the 
solemnity  of  life.  He  could  never  have 
called  it  a  jest,  as  Gay  called  it  ;  he  had, 
as  he  said,  the  stamina  of  seriousness 
within  him,  and  one  can  imagine  the 
sincerity  of  emotion  which  prompted 
him  to  stammer  out  on  one  occasion, 
with  a  suffused  eye  and  quivering  lip, 
a  reference  to  the  name  he  would  not 
utter,  “If  Shakespeare  were  to  come 
into  the  room,”  he  said,  “  we  should 
all  rise  to  meet  him  ;  but  if  That  Person 
were  to  come  into  it  we  should  all  fall 
down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,” 
which  reminds  us  of  the  reverent  lines 
uttered  by  the  tender-hearted  Dekker. 

Lamb  was  not  generally  fond  of  travel, 
but  he  acknowledged  at  one  time  to  his 
friend  Manning  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
“remote  regions.”  His  first  impulse 
was  to  go  and  see  Paris,  his  next  to  visit 
the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  ”  where  the 
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alone,  not  to  mention  higher  considerations. 

I  tremble,  1  am  sure,  at  myself  when  I  think 
that  so  many  poor  victims  of  the  law  at  one 
time  of  their  life  made  as  sure  of  never  being 
hanged  as  I  in  my  presumption  am  ready,  too 
ready,  to  do  myself.  What  are  we  better 
than  they?  Do  we  come  into  the  world  with 
different  necks  ?  Is  there  any  distinctive 
mark  under  our  left  ears?  Are  we  un- 
strangulable,  I  ask  you  ?  Think  on  these 
things. 

There  is  no  direct  connection  between 
this  humorous  letter  to  Barton  and  the 
still  more  humorous  essay  “  On  the  In¬ 
convenience  of  being  hanged  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  one  without  re¬ 
calling  the  other. 

There  was  a  dog  which  Thomas  Hood 
had  given  to  Lamb,  which  proved  more 
of  a  trouble  than  a  pleasure,  for  Dash 
followed  his  own  fancy  on  their  long 
rambles,  and  Lamb  felt  bound  to  follow 
the  dog.  It  was  transferred  to  Mr. 
Patmore,  and  his  former  master  writes 
inquiring  after  the  animal’s  sanity. 

The  first  illogical  snarl  he  makes,  to  St. 
Luke’s  with  him  !  Try  him  with  hot  water  ; 
if  he  won’t  lick  it  up,  it  is  a  sign — he  does  not 
like  it.  Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally  or  per¬ 
pendicularly  ?  That  has  decided  the  fate  of 
many  dogs  in  Enfield.  Is  his  general  deport¬ 
ment  cheerful  ?  I  mean  when  he  is  pleased — 
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for  otherwise  there  is  no  judging.  You  can’t 
be  too  careful.  Has  he  bit  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  yet?  If  he  has,  have  them  shot,  and 
keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

And  so  he  runs  on  for  a  page  or  two  with 
most  excellent  fooling. 

The  mirth  of  the  letters  is  in  the  Es¬ 
says  also,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  better 
than  mirth.  The  wealth  of  Lamb’s 
mind  was  expended  upon  "  Elia,”  and 
that  unique  book  must  for  ever  preserve 
his  fame  as  a  poetical  humorist.  To 
quote  from  it  in  Fraser  would  be  im¬ 
pertinent,  for  it  is  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  literature.  When  once  we  yield  to  it, 
the  charm  of  these  essays  is  irresistible. 
We  enjoy  their  flavor  as  the  epicure  en¬ 
joys  his  feast,  and  like  to  taste  them 
leisurely.  No  one  cares  to  read  ”  Elia” 
off  as  he  might  read  a  modern  novel, 
and  perhaps  the  hook  is  not  always  sea¬ 
sonable.  In  certain  moods  of  mind  it 
may  fail  to  find  us,  may  be  too  good 
for  us  ;  but  when  we  are  in  our  better 
“  frames”  “  Elia”  comes  to  us  as  a 
friend,  and  we  welcome  with  open  mind 
the  delightful  humor,  the  sweet  philos¬ 
ophy,  the  tender  confidences,  the  large 
humanity  of  its  incomparable  author. — 
Fraser's  Magazine. 
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“  Mair  haste,  less  speed,”  says  the 
good  old  Scotch  proverb.  ”  The  short¬ 
est  cut  may  prove  the  longest  way 
home,”  says  the  English.  I  proved  the 
truth  of  both  sayings  when  returning 
from  Pekin  to  Japan,  and  longing  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  reach  Nagasaki,  where  I 
hoped  to  find  a  large  accumulation  of 
home  letters.  I  determined  to*  strike 
out  a  course  for  myself,  and,  instead  of 
returning  by  mail-steamer  all  the  way  to 
Shanghai,  thence  taking  another  mail- 
steamer  across  to  Nagasaki,  I  resolved 
if  possible  to  cross  direct,  and  took  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  the  small  trading  vessels 
which  ply  between  that  port  and  Chee- 
foo.  Many  kind  friends  endeavored  to 
dissuade  me  from  what  seemed  to  them 
so  great  a  risk  ;  but  as  the  magnificent 
steamer  Shun  Lee,  in  which  I  had 
arrived  from  Shanghai  only  a  month 
previously,  was  then  lying  a  total  wreck 
on  a  rocky  headland  at  no  great  dis¬ 


tance,  I  had  good  reason  to  maintain 
that  it  is  not  always  the  Goliaths  of  the 
ocean  that  are  most  to  be  relied  on. 

So,  hearing  that  a  small  Danish  brig, 
the  Thorkild,  was  to  sail  the  next  day, 
and  being  especially  attracted  by  her 
name,  which  savored  of  old  Norse  my¬ 
thology  and  adventure,  I  applied  for  a 
berth,  which  was  at  first  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  she  did  not  carry  passen¬ 
gers  ;  but  on  hearing  that  the  applicant 
was  a  lady  who  had  sailed  in  many 
waters  and  knew  how  to  make  light  of 
difficulties,  the  kind-hearted  captain,  a 
fair-haired  blue-eyed  Dane,  offered  to 
give  up  his  own  cabin  to  secure  my 
greater  comfort,  and  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  my  journey  pleasant. 
So  that  when,  in  the  sunshine  of  early 
morning,  I  embarked  in  this  little  vessel 
of  155  tons,  I  almost  fancied  myself  on 
my  own  yacht  starting  for  a  summer 
days’  cruise. 
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Slowly  we  passed  the  rocky  isles 
which  guard  the  habor,  and  the  pictu¬ 
resque  headland  of  fine  cliffs  known  as 
Cheefoo  Hluff,  concerning  which  I  had 
heard  sad  tales  of  the  hardships  there 
endured,  in  the  bitter  cold  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter,  by  a  shipwrecked  crew. 
Then  a  light  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  and 
we  sped  on  our  way,  expecting  that  a 
week  at  the  very  longest  would  find  us 
at  our  destination.  The  week  passed 
quietly  and  peacefully,  but  light  head¬ 
winds  made  our  progress  slow  indeed, 
and  sometimes  cold  wet  mists  blotted 
out  all  the  wondrous  ultramarine  blue  of 
the  sea  which  we  call  “yellow,”  doubt¬ 
less  from  the  mud  washed  down  by  the 
great  rivers,  and  which  discolors  the 
ocean  for  miles. 

Not  one  sail  did  we  sight  in  these 
seven  days  ;  but  when  the  mist  was 
most  dense,  and  a  brooding  silence 
which  we  could  almost  feel  seemed  to 
rest  upon  the  waters,  a  large  skeleton 
junk  floated  noiselessly  close  past  us,  its 
great  black  ribs  looking  weird  and  spirit¬ 
like,  like  one  of  Gustave  Dor6’s  strange 
fancies.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that 
all  her  crew  had  perished — at  all  events, 
no  living  thing  remained  on  her.  Had 
we  struck  her  in  the  night  we  should 
inevitably  have  foundered,  so  we  in¬ 
ferred  that  our  good  angels  had  been 
faithful  watchers. 

I  found  my  companions  chivalrously 
courteous,  as  beseemed  the  family  of 
Thorkild.  They  consisted  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  a  crew  of  half  a  dozen  Danish  lads 
brought  from  his  own  home  in  Sonder- 
burg,  a  German-Californian  mate,  and 
Janssen  the  boatswain,  a  gentle  fair- 
haired  Dane,  wearing  ear-rings  after  the 
manner  of  sailors.  The  steward  and 
cook  were  Chinamen,  and  the  food  w’as 
abundant  and  good  of  its  kind — though 
I  confess  that  the  sweet  soups,  in  which 
preserved  fruits  and  plums  figured  so 
largely,  and  which  found  such  favor  with 
my  companions,  were  to  me  somewhat 
trying. 

The  weather  was  so  calm  that  I  w-as 
able  to  work  quietly  at  my  painting  ; 
and  my  good  captain  gave  me  most  use¬ 
ful  lessons  in  the  Danish  method  of 
darning  stockings,  as  practised  by  his 
grandmother  and  all  the  women  of  Son- 
derburg.  From  him  I  learnt  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  home  life  of  German  and 


Danish  villages.  Also  many  tales  of 
adventure  by  sea  and  land,  including 
some  facts  confirming  what  others  have 
told  me  of  the  real  practical  use  of  cast¬ 
ing  oil  upon  troubled  waters,  which,  it 
seems,  is  no  merely  figurative  expres¬ 
sion,  but  a  fact,  and  one  which  would 
be  very  generally  applied  were  it  not  for 
ill-timed  parsimony.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  often  made  use  of  by 
fishermen  to  prevent  waves  from  form¬ 
ing  into  heads,  and  breaking  over  the 
boat — a  large  wicker  basket  being  car¬ 
ried  astern,  from  which  coarse  fish-oil  is 
allowed  to  drip  continually.  One  drop 
of  oil  instantly  covers  a  large  expanse  of 
water,  and  renders  it  smooth  and  safe. 

Several  days  passed,  marked  only  by 
such  incident  as  catching  a  large  alber- 
core,  a  great  fish  of  about  fifty  pounds 
weight,  and  of  a  bright  golden-green 
color.  Its  flesh  proved  firm  and  good, 
and  gave  all  on  board  a  good  dinner  of 
fresh  fish  ;  but  I  think  its  dying  cry 
must  have  given  warning  to  all  the  finny 
tribes,  for  we  never  had  another  bile 
from  great  fish  or  small,  though  we 
anxiously  set  our  baited  lines  each  morn¬ 
ing.  The  sea-gulls  must  have  been 
more  expert  fishers,  for  they  never  for¬ 
sook  us,  hovering  around  on  swift  wing, 
or  floating  on  the  smooth  waters,  wher¬ 
ever  a  school  of  whales  were  disporting 
themselves,  doubtless  sharing  in  the 
feast  which  had  attracted  these  mighty 
monsters  of  the  deep. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  we  sighted  the 
Isle  Modeste,  the  most  northerly  (so  far 
as  is  known)  of  the  Coreans  ;  and  a  day 
later  we  coasted  the  north  shore  of 
Quelpart,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
group.  It  is  apparently  a  great  volcanic 
cone,  richly  wooded  round  the  broken 
edges  of  the  crater,  thence  descending  to 
the  sea  in  very  smooth  slopes,  and  all 
under  most  careful  cultivation.  Not  a 
valley,  or  gorge,  or  water-course,  could 
we  discern,  but  many  small,  very  green, 
conical  hillocks,  like  fairy  knolls.  As 
soon  as  we  got  under  lee  of  the  isle,  the 
breeze  failed  us,  and  we  were  becalmed 
for  the  night.  We  could  distinguish 
many  villages,  but  were  nowise  tempted 
to  land,  knowing  the  marked  unfriendli¬ 
ness  of  all  the  Coreans  to  strangers. 

The  Thorkild  had,  however,  been 
able  to  do  her  part  in  mitigating  this 
antipathy,  having  on  her  previous  voy- 
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age  picked  up  a  party  of  fourteen  ship-  though  calm  in  one  sense,  was  running 
wrecked  Coreans  floating  helplessly  on  inshore  in  mighty  rollers,  which  dashed 
their  poor  little  battered  junk  at  a  dis-  with  resistless  fury  on  the  outlying 
tance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  land,  rocks  ;  and  we  were  at  the  mercy  of 
As  she  neared  them,  they  all  knelt,  as  if  these,  for  the  water  was  so  deep  as  to 
craving  the  assistance  of  which  they  be  unfathomable.  So  we  could  not 
stood  so  seriously  in  need  ;  for  here  they  anchor  ;  and  even  if  our  crew  had  taken 
had  been  floating  for  many  days,  with  to  their  one  boai  and  tried  to  row  us 
no  food  but  a  little  uncooked  rice.  One  seaward,  their  puny  strength  could  have 
of  them  was  evidently  an  official  of  some  availed  nothing  against  the  might  of  the 
importance.  Of  course  they  were  treat-  rollers  and  the  powerful  attraction  of 
ed  with  ail  possible  kindness,  and  car-  the  land. 

ried  on  to  Nagasaki,  where  an  interpre-  The  sun  sank  in  living  glory,  and  the 
ter  was  found  who  could  speak  Corean  ;  rocks  and  mountains  were  bathed  in 
and  thence  they  were  sent  home  with  all  hues  of  lilac  and  green  and  gold  ;  a  faint 
honor  by  the  Japanese  Government,  who  breath  of  air  just  stirred  our  sails  in  the 
never  lose  a  chance  of  endeavoring  to  most  tantalizing  way.  Then  the  full 
conciliate  these  unfriendly  neighbors.  moon  shone  gloriously,  and  the  white 
Two  days  after  leaving  Quelpart  we  sails  gleamed,  as  if  inviting  the  breeze 
sighted  the  Goto  Isles,  an  outlying  that  would  not  come,  and  all  the  time 
group  of  Japan.  Here  the  Yellow  Sea  we  were  drifting  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
became  bluer  than  ever.  1  can  only  to  inevitable  destruction.  By  lo  p.m. 
compare  it  to  liquid  ultramarine,  clear  we  were  close  on  Kuro,  a  high  green  isle 
as  crystal.  I  sat  on  deck  till  midnight  with  rock-bound  shore,  on  which  the 
and  watched  the  golden  moon  slowly  rollers  dashed  in  heavy  breakers,  the 
sink  in  the  Corean  Straits.  Then  came  spray  flashing  while  in  the  clear  moon- 
a  downpour  of  rain,  just  to  remind  us  light. 

that  we  were  nearing  the  green  shores  of  It  was  a  lovely  night ;  I  cannot  say 
Japan.  “  clear  as  day,”  for  moonlight  makes  it 

For  two  whole  days  we  w-ere  beating  impossible  to  judge  of  distances.  But 
to  and  fro  off  the  Goto  Isles,  making  we  were  apparently  within  a  few  minutes 
long  tacks  but  little  progress.  It  seemed  of  certain  wreck,  each  moment  drifting 
as  if  the  wind  always  headed  us  which-  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cruel  rocks, 
ever  way  we  turned,  so  that  after  run-  while  the  thunderous  roar  of  the  break- 
ning  fully  two  hundred  miles,  we  found  ers  became  more  deafening,  and  their 
we  had  barely  advanced  twenty.  For  gleaming  white  light  more  vivid.  It  was 
about  twelve  hours  we  were  running  evidently  a  mere  question  of  minutes,  so 
very  .lowly  along  the  shore  of  Fukuye,  the  captain  decided  that  the  moment  had 
the  largest  southern  isle.  It  is  a  beauti-  come  when  he  must  abandon  his  ship, 
ful  coast,  with  high  volcanic  mountains,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
very  green,  covered  with  rich  cultivation  waiting  till  she  struck — on  the  contrary, 
of  the  careful  sort  so  peculiar  to  Japan,  it  would  be  incurring  very  unnecessary 
and  intermingled  with  scattered  woods,  danger. 

All  along  the  coast  lie  groups  of  very  So  he  gave  orders  for  the  one  little 
varied  rocky  isles,  some  low  and  flat,  boat  to  be  made  ready,  while  we  rapidly 
with  grassy  shores,  others  precipitous,  stowed  our  most  precious  goods  into  the 
crowned  with  the  picturesque  fir-trees  smallest  possible  space,  the  captain  and 
which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  ail  his  Chinese  boy  cramming  ship’s  papers, 
parts  of  Japan.  In  the  morning  we  had  clothes,  and  dollars  into  a  c'hnvas  bag, 
passed  a  richly  wooded  headland  with  a  while  I  routed  the  chief  treasures  from 
lighthouse  perched  on  the  verge  of  a  the  depths  of  my  carefully  packed  boxes, 
sheer  precipice.  In  the  evening  it  was  and  thought  with  dire  regret  of  the  many 
still  in  sight,  and  we  were  stealing  along  pleasant  associations  of  far-distant  lands, 
with  a  very  light  breeze,  hoping  to  pass  interwoven  with  the  heterogeneous  piles 
out  before  sunset  between  Aka  and  Ki,  of  every  conceivable  article  which  lay 
two  groups  of  rocky  isles.  scattered  around — so  soon  to  become 

Suddenly  the  wind  failed  us  alto-  the  sport  of  the  waves, 
gether,  and  we  lay  helpless.  The  sea.  This  done,  we  were  ready  to  face  the 
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worst,  and  returned  on  deck,  all  the 
l>etter  for  this  little  exertion.  For  it 
must  have  been  trying  indeed  to  these 
“  hardy  Norsemen,”  who  would  have 
been  in  their  element  battling  with  a 
storm,  to  have  to  sit  still  on  this  beauti¬ 
ful  calm  midsummer  evening,  utterly 
helpless,  watching  their  good  ship  drift, 
in  perfect  order  and  with  every  sail  set, 
to  her  inevitable  doom.  In  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  we  had  been  in  the  cabin  we  had 
sensibly  approached  the  land,  which 
now  loomed  high  before  us,  and  the  dull 
roar  of  the  breakers  sounded  more  omi¬ 
nous  than  ever. 

The  order  to  lower  the  little  boat  was 
given,  and  in  another  minute  we  should 
have  been  on  board  of  her.  But,  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  “  Man’s  extremity  is 
God’s  opportunity,”  and  at  the  very 
last  moment,  when  we  had  drifted  so 
close  to  the  white  crests  of  the  huge 
curling  green  waves  that  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  save  the  vessel  from  being 
dashed  on  the  rampart  of  pitiless  black 
rocks,  and  when  the  awful  tumult  and 
crash  of  falling  breaking  billows  sounded 
full  in  our  deafened  ears  (not  a  continu¬ 
ous  sound,  like  the  raging  of  a  tempest, 
but  an  intermittent  booming  like  thun¬ 
der-claps,  with  momentary  intervals  of 
almost  stillness,  which  seemed  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  roar  and  echo  that  followed), 
suddenly,  when  all  possibility  of  salva¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  over,  a  fresh  breeze 
sprang  up,  wafted  us  away  from  the 
beautiful  treacherous  shore,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  we  were  clear  of  the 
group,  and  thankfully  watched  the  re¬ 
ceding  isies  as  we  sat  on  deck  enjoying 
our  hot  coffee,  and  rejoicing  that  we 
had  not  been  compelled  to  throw  our¬ 
selves  on  the  hospitality  of  the  kindly 
inhabitants  of  Fukuye.  For  though  we 
knew  how  cordially  they  would  have 
welcomed  us,  and  how  much  of  beauty 
and  of  interest  we  should  have  found  on 
their  isle,  so  rarely  visited  by  any  Euro¬ 
pean,  we  were  content,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  resign  these  privileges. 

After  a  while  I  turned  in,  as  the  sail¬ 
ors  say  ;  but  the  roar  of  the  breakers  so 
haunted  my  waking  dreams,  that  I  stole 
on  deck  once  more,  and  sat  in  the  soft 
lovely  moonlight  watching  the  beautiful 
Goto  group  till  their  outline  became 
pale  and  dim  on  the  far  horizon.  I  was 
much  gratified  by  the  hearty  and  honest 


manner  in  which  my  comrades  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  coolness  with 
which  I  had  faced  our  prospects.  I 
believe  they  imagined  that  women  under 
such  circumstances  must  necessarily  be 
helpless  encumbrances  ;  so  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  helped  to  dispel  that  illu¬ 
sion. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  calm 
loveliness.  The  beautiful  isles  of  South¬ 
ern  Japan  lay  all  around  us,  and  we 
hoped  ere  sunset  to  be  safely  anchored 
in  our  desired  haven.  But  suddenly  a 
white  squall  came  on  and  hid  all  the 
land.  Nothing  could  we  see  but  a 
stormy  gray  sky,  and  a  weary  expanse 
of  gray  waves.  It  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
a  severe  gale,  and  all  night  our  good  lit¬ 
tle  ship  rolled  and  tossed  like  a  nut¬ 
shell,  sometimes  lying  over  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  seemed  impossible  she  could 
right  again.  Towards  morning  the  storm 
abated  ;  but  gray  sheets  of  rain  poured 
pitilessly,  and  we  could  not  tell  how  far 
we  might  have  drifted  in  the  night. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  break  in  the 
mist,  revealing  the  island  of  Tagoshima, 
and  the  smoke  and  Shafts  of  its  coal¬ 
mines,  while  to  the  left  lay  the  light¬ 
house,  which  marks  the  entrance  to 
Nagasaki  harbor,  a  long  narrow  bay  with 
most  lovely  headlands  and  inlets,  and 
isles  displaying  every  shade  of  exquisite 
green-terraced  fields  in  richest  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  millet,  maize,  and  the  vivid  green 
of  the  young  rice  ;  dark  clumps  of  most 
picturesque  old  fir-trees,  or  groves  of 
delicate  airy  bamboo  with  feathery  foli¬ 
age,  and  tidy  little  Japanese  villages  and 
graves,  dotted  about  in  every  direction. 
Then  we  passed  the  memorable  isle  of 
Pappenberg,  and  a  tew  minutes  later 
came  in  sight  of  the  pretty  town  of 
Nagasaki,  fraught  with  so  many  memo¬ 
ries  in  the  story  of  the  early  intercourse 
between  Japan  and  the  outer  barbarians 
— Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  French, 
and  Americans  appearing  successively  in 
her  annals. 

Our  brave  little  vessel  flew  to  her 
anchorage  in  such  gallant  style  as  to  win 
special  commendation  from  the  captain 
of  an  English  man-of-war  which  lay  hard 
by  ;  and  an  hour  later  I  found  myself 
comfortably  at  home,  with  the  kindest  of 
friends,  in  the  pleasant  English  Consul¬ 
ate,  whence  we  looked  down  through  a 
frame  of  greenest  bamboos  and  gay  gar- 
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den-blossoms  to  the  blue  harbor  below, 
than  which,  I  believe,  earth  holds  none 
lovelier,  always  excepting  that  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  which  I  must  reserve  judg¬ 
ment,  not  having  seen  it.  Great  relig¬ 
ious  boat-races  were  going  on  between 
long  narrow  boats,  each  manned  by 
about  fifty  naked  rowers  working  short 
paddles  and  all  sitting — a  circumstance* 
which  is  noteworthy,  because  the  Japa¬ 
nese  boatmen  generally  stand  and  scull 
with  long  oars.  There  was  much  beat¬ 
ing  of  tom-toms  and  drums,  but  we 
failed  to  discover  the  special  meaning  of 
the  feast. 

The  various  consulates  and  other 
homes  of  foreigners  he  picturesquely 
scattered  over  the  hills  on  one  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  from  among  cool  foliage 
rise  the  spires  of  the  English  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  latter  attended 
by  a  very  large  native  congregation,  al¬ 
most  without  exception  descendants  of 
those  who  were  martyred  for  their  faith 
in  the  last  century.  That  pretty  island 
of  Pappenberg,  which  had  attracted  our 
admiration  as  we  entered  the  harbor,  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  terrible  massacre  of 
Christians,  who,  having  been  brought  to 
this  spot,  were  compelled  to  ascend  the 
steep  flight  of  rude  stone  steps  leading 
to  the  summit,  where  a  wooden  platform 
had  been  erected  overhanging  the  sea. 
Here  they  were  once  more  allowed  the 
option  of  abjuring  the  faith,  but  not  one 
would  do  so  ;  so  they  were  all  thrown 
into  the  sea,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks. 

The  authorities  hoped  they  had  thus 
stamped  out  the  evil  creed  ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  proved 
to  be  the  seed  of  the  Church  ;  for  so 
soon  as  comparative  freedom  from  per¬ 
secution  made  it  possible  for  Christian 
teachers  to  return  to  the  land,  many 
came  to  them  secretly  by  night  and  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  the  children  of  the 
martyrs,  and  steadfast  adherents  to  the 
faith  for  which  they  had  dared  to  die. 

The  history  of  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Japan,  the  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  converts  throughout  years  of 
relentless  persecution,  the  calmness  with 
which  they  faced  death  in  forms  most 
abhorrent  to  all  their  traditions  of 
honor,  and  the  intense  and  persistent 
determination  of  the  rulers  utterly  to 
exterminate  all  professors  of  the  new 
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creed,  and  to  wipe  out  every  vestige  of 
its  presence — form  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapters  in  the  story  of  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal  and  endurance. 

Of  course  I  here  speak  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions  carried  on  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that 
they  should  always  have  been  so  much 
mixed  up  with  a  struggle  for  temporal 
power — that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  terri¬ 
ble  persecutions  were  almost  invariably 
provoked  by  the  political  interference  of 
the  priests. 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Japan  in 
the  year  1541.  Not  long  afterwards,  a 
Japanese  named  Hansiro  was  brought  to 
Malacca  by  a  Portuguese  ship.  There 
he  was  converted  by  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
that  most  devoted  of  missionaries,  whose 
longings  to  carry  the  Christian  faith  to 
Japan  became  so  ardent  that,  in  1549, 
he  took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Hansiro  and  two  compan¬ 
ions,  and  sailing  for  Japan  landed  at 
Kagosima,  the  birthplace  of  Hansiro. 
Here  the  strangers  were  well  received 
by  the  governor  and  magistrates,  and 
straightway  applied  themselves  to  the 
difficult  study  of  the  language.  The 
great  apostle  had,  unhappily,  not  in¬ 
herited  the  gift  of  tongues  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  biographers,  for  he  himself 
writes  :  “  We  stand  like  statues.  T’hey 
speak  to  us,  and  make  signs  to  us,  and 
we  remain  mute.  All  our  present  occu¬ 
pation  is'  to  learn  the  elements  of  the 
Japanese  grammar.” 

A  year  later  he  had  made  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  converts,  the  Prince  of  Satsuma 
having  published  an  edict  permitting  his 
subjects  to  embrace  Christianity.  But 
when  the  Prince  found  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  traders,  who  had  at  first  come 
only  to  Kagosima,  now  passed  on  to 
other  cities,  carrying  their  wealth  with 
them,  he  issued  a  new  decree  pronounc¬ 
ing  sentence  of  death  against  any  who 
should  receive  baptism. 

So  Xavier  and  his  comrades  were 
forced  to  pass  on  to  other  cities,  chiefly 
to  Kioto  (then  called  Miako),  and  to 
Amanguchi,  whose  ruler  assigned  for 
their  use  an  unoccupied  Buddhist  mon¬ 
astery.  Here  many  flocked  to  hear 
them — not  the  common  people  only, 
but  nobles  and  priests,  many  of  whom 
were  favorably  disposed  to  the  new 
creeds.  In  November,  1551,  Xavier  de- 
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cided  that  he  must  go  in  person  to  China 
to  attack  the  root  of  the  mighty  supersti¬ 
tion,  instead  of  merely  lopping  off  its 
branches.  He  failed,  however  to  effect 
an  entrance  to  that  jealously  guarded 
land  ;  and  in  December,  1552,  he  fevered 
and  died  on  an  island  neat  Canton. 

But  the  seed  which  he  had  planted  in 
Japan  had  struck  a  deep  root.  The  two 
Jesuit  priests  whom  he  had  left  there, 
were  shortly  joined  by  three  others. 
Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  lan¬ 
guage,  they  lived  with  the  people  as 
brethren  ;  while  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
fessional  gave  them  an  insight  into  secrets 
which  the  governors  themselves  failed  to 
master. 

'They  guided  the  course  of  Portuguese 
trade  so  effectually,  that  the  princes  of 
Kiusiu  pretended  to  be  open  to  conver¬ 
sion,  in  order  to  secure  for  their  own 
dominions  this  lucrative  traffic. 

Foremost  of  these  was  the  Prince  of 
Bungo,  who  proved  a  stanch  friend  to  the 
Jesuits — and  who,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  hesitation,  followed  the  example 
of  his  queen,  and  was  baptized — select¬ 
ing  as  his  new  name  that  of  his  first 
Christian  friend.  S',  Francis.  No  efforts 
were  spared  by  the  teachers  to  attract 
the  people.  They  had  controversial  writ¬ 
ings  and  public  discussions  for  the 
learned,  teaching  for  the  young,  and  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant  large  alms-giving, 
mystery-plays,  and  even  such  miracles  as 
casting  out  devils.  So  the  proselytes  in¬ 
creased  in  number,  and  the  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  priests  and  the  Jes¬ 
uits  became  daily  more  bitter 

Unhappily  the  first  act  of  violence  was 
perpetrated  by  the  Christian  party,  who, 
attributing  to  the  Bonzes  the  overthrow 
of  a  cross,  revenged  the  insult  by  burn¬ 
ing  their  houses  and  some  of  their  idols, 
and  by  casting  others  into  the  sea.  The 
Bonzes,  of  course,  retaliated,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stirring  up  so  much  ill-feeling 
against  the  Christians,  that  even  the  King 
of  Omura,  in  the  island  of  Kiusiu  (the 
first  chief  who  had  publicly  professed 
the  new  faith),  was  compelled  thrice  to 
fly  from  his  palace. 

The  Jesuits,  however  found  a  strong 
friend  in  Nobunanga,  the  strong-handed 
and  terrible  military  ruler  of  Japan.  He 
hated  the  Bonzes  with  a  bitter  hatred — 
destroyed  their  temples  and  monaster¬ 
ies,  causing  the  images  of  Buddha  to  be 


torn  from  their  shrines,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Miako  with  ropes 
round  their  necks.  As  part  of  the  same 
policy,  he  granted  the  Jesuits  many  priv¬ 
ileges,  including  exemption  from  taxes, 
permission  to  preach  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  rebuild  the  church  which 
they  had  been  allowed  to  erect  at  Miako 
in  1559.  but  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  recent  times. 

He  did  not,  however,  pretend  to  be 
influenced  by  their  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  he  built  a  magnificent  new 
temple,  in  which  he  collected  all  the 
most  venerated  of  the  idols,  and  above 
them  all  he  placed  his  own  tablet,  desir¬ 
ing  that  all  should  worship  it  as  that  of 
a  deified  ruler.  Becoming  jealous  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  next  issued  an  edict  com¬ 
manding  them  to  leave  Japan  ;  but  ere 
it  was  enforced,  a  conspiracy  was  form¬ 
ed  against  him,  and  he  and  his  eldest 
son  (who  had  been  the  first  to  worship 
his  idol)  were  burnt  in  their  own  palace. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Shogunate 
by  Taiko  Sama,  who  by  his  skill  and 
valor  in  war  had  raised  himself  from  a 
wood-cutter  to  the  rank  of  generalissimo. 
He,  too,  began  by  favoring  the  Jesuits, 
but  afterwards  had  occasion  to  dread 
their  power ;  for  the  Christian  party 
was  rapidly  gaining  strength.  The 
Princes  of  Omura,  Arima,  and  Bungo 
had  banished  the  Bonzes  from  their  do¬ 
minions,  destroying  their  temples  and 
seizing  their  revenues.  The  Prince  of 
the  Goto  Isles  and  the  Prince  of  Tosa 
had  professed  Christianity  ;  and  though 
the  province  of  Kiusiu  was  the  hotbed 
of  the  faith,  it  has  gained  many  converts 
in  Niphon  also,  including  men  of  mark, 
powerful  nobles,  and  generals. 

Unhappily  the  faith  was  too  often 
spread  numerically  by  force  and  perse¬ 
cution.  Vassals  were  compelled  by 
their  feudal  lords  to  adopt  the  new  creed 
professed  by  their  masters,  the  temples 
so  long  revered  were  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  priests  of  Buddha  exiled 
or  put  to  death.  Even  where  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  priests  were  not 
directly  implicated  in  these  persecutions 
they  applauded  them — as,  for  instance, 
when  the  Prince  of  Bungo  had  burned 
three  thousand  Buddhist  monasteries 
and  razed  the  temples  to  the  ground, 
including  one  famous  for  its  splendor 
and  its  colossal  image  of  Dai  Butsu,  the 
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Christian  priests  declared  that  such  ar¬ 
dent  zeal  was  an  evident  token  of  faith 
and  charity  !  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  promulgators  of  the  foreign  faith  had 
many  bitter  foes  ;  and  soon  after  the 
jealousy  of  Taiko  Sama  had  been  awak¬ 
ened,  nine  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  arrested  in  Osaka  and 
Kioto — i.e.y  Miako.  They  were  taken 
to  Nagasaki  and  there  impaled,  a.d. 
1598 — a  death  of  appalling,  slow  agony, 
which  they  endured  with  heroic  con¬ 
stancy.  Nevertheless,  900  priests  con¬ 
trived  to  gain  a  footing  in  these  three 
cities,  and  numbered  their  converts  at 
1,800,000.  Of  the  priests,  124  were 
Jesuits,  the  remainder  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Augustins,  and  native  Japa¬ 
nese.  They  had  churches  in  all  parts  of 
the  southern  isles,  and  colleges  in  which 
secular  knowledge  was  imparted  to  will¬ 
ing  scholars.  In  the  isle  of  Amakusa 
the  Jesuits  established  a  college  where 
they  instructed  the  young  nobles  of 
Japan  in  music,  Latin,  and  European 
science  ;  and  the  college  at  Miako  num¬ 
bered  7000  students. 

Supported  by  many  princes  of  the 
highest  rank  and  power,  their  position 
seemed  well  established  ;  when,  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  mighty  Shogun  ly^yasu, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 
greatly  encouraged  the  civil  wars  of  the 
empire,  and  that  they  were  further  plot¬ 
ting  to  betray  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  issued  an  edict  (a.d. 
1614)  which  resulted  in  a  persecution 
more  appalling  than  any  hitherto  dreamt 
of  in  the  annals  of  Japan.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  the  worst  forms  of  torture  by 
which  these  Christian  martyrs  perished 
were  now  for  the  first  time  practised  in 
Japan,  and  were  apparently  suggested 
by  the  bints  gathered  from  foreigners  of 
the  dealings  of  the  Inquisition  with  un¬ 
believers. 

Japanese  officers  were  employed  in  a 
detective  service,  called  the  Christian 
inquiry,  which  was  instituted  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  arresting  and  punishing 
all  adherents  of  the  proscribed  faith. 
Imprisonment  was  followed  by  tortures 
from  which  death  was  a  merciful  release. 
Those  who  were  simply  drowned  or 
strangled  were  fortunate.  Some  were 
thrown  into  the  boiling  springs  on 
Mount  Unqen,  some  were  buried  alive, 
others  torn  asunder  by  oxen.  Many 


were  imprisoned  in  cages,  and  left  to 
starve  and  die  of  raging  thirst,  while 
food  and  drink  were  spread  temptingly 
beyond  their  reach.  Some  were  tied  up 
in  rice-bags  and  heaped  together  in  a 
great  pile,  and  formed  the  fuel  for  a  vast 
bonfire.  The  emblem  of  the  faith  was 
upreared  on  every  side,  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  crosses  on  which  the 
martyrs  were  left  to  writhe  in  slow 
agony. 

The  persecutions  became  more  and 
more  virulent  ;  but  the  constancy  of  the 
converts  is  almost  incredible.  Their 
faith  was  bravely  sustained  by  the 
priests,  who  proved  themselves  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  aid  of  their 
people.  Many  of  those  who  had  been 
banished  contrived  to  return  in  various 
disguises,  and  remained  in  hiding  where 
they  might  best  encourage  their  flocks. 
The  majority  perished  at  the  stake  or 
on  the  cross.  The  restrictions  on  Por¬ 
tuguese  trade  were  made  more  stringent. 
No  foreigners  were  allowed  to  live  any¬ 
where  in  Japan  save  at  Nagasaki  ;  and 
all  Japanese-Portuguese  half-castes  were 
banished  from  the  isles. 

In  the  year  1635  the  Dutch  had  the 
good  fortune  to  capture  a  Portuguese 
ship  carrying  letters  from  the  native 
Christians  craving  assistance  from  Por¬ 
tugal.  Here  was  a  prize  indeed  !  They 
of  course  forwarded  the  letters  to  the 
Shogun,  whose  wrath  very  naturally  was 
unbounded.  The  fate  of  Portuguese 
trade  was  sealed,  and  thenceforward  the 
Dutch  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  Japan,  but  purchased 
by  their  compliance  with  most  humiliat¬ 
ing  conditions. 

In  1640  the  Portuguese  merchants  at 
Macao  made  one  more  effort  to  establish 
a  neutral  trade  between  China  and 
Japan,  and  ventured  to  send  a  ship  to 
Nagasaki.  It  was  seized  and  burnt.  A 
few  of  the  crew  were  sent  back  in  a  junk 
to  bear  the  sorrowful  tidings  that  sixty  of 
their  number  had  been  beheaded  on  the 
island  of  Dessima,  and  that  the  gibbet 
bore  this  inscription  :  “So  long  as  the 
sun  shines  in  the  world,  let  no  one  have 
the  boldness  to  land  in  Japan,  even  in 
quality  of  ambassador,  ecept  those  who 
are  allowed  by  the  laws  to  come  for  the 
sake  of  commerce.”  Which  meant  the 
Dutch. 

The  discovery  of  the  treasonable  letter 
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was,  of  course,  a  suflicient  reason  for 
persecuting  the  Christians  with  renewed 
vigor.  Thirty-seven  thousand  of  the 
people  of  Arima,  finding  their  lives  in¬ 
tolerable,  took  refuge  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  isle  of  Shimabarra,  and  fortified 
themselves  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
which  stood  on  a  rocky  headland  jutting 
into  the  sea,  having  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  on  three 
sides,  and  a  steep  descent  to  the  valley 
on  the  fourth.  Here  they  bravely  de¬ 
fended  themselves  for  some  time  against 
an  army  of  80,000  men  assisted  by  the 
Dutch  artillery  ;  but  being  finally  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  their  provis¬ 
ions  and  ammunition  alike  failing,  they 
w’ere  slaughtered  wholesale,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men,  w'omen,  and  children  were 
pushed  from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 

This  old  castle  lies  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  modern  town  of 
Shimabaria,  which  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  volcanic  mountain,  vis¬ 
ible  from  the  hill  above  Nagasaki.  The 
volcano  still  gives  proof  of  its  activity 
by  clouds  of  smoke,  frequent  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  hot  sulphur-springs. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Shimabarra 
lies  the  village  of  Tomioka  in  Amakusa, 
where  an  unhewn  sea-stone,  about  seven 
feet  high,  placed  on  a  grassy  mound, 
bears  a  lengthy  inscription,  which  has 
been  translated  for  us  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Stout,  of  the  American  Slission,  Naga¬ 
saki,  telling  how,  in  the  year  1636,  a 
young  rebel,  Nirada  Shiro,  made  known 
the  false  doctrine  of  Christianity  every¬ 
where  ;  how  his  followers  destroyed 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples,  burned 
villages,  farms,  and  prepared  tor  siege 
at  Shimabarra,  in  number  upwards  of 
31,000  ;  how  the  daimios  and  their 
forces  assembled,  and  in  the  following 
spring  captured  the  castle  and  slew  the 
evil  company  ;  how  here  and  elsewhere 
the  many  ten  thousands  of  their  heads 
were  collected,  and,  being  divided  into 
three  lots,  were  buried  in  Nagasaki, 
Shimabarra,  and  Amakusa  ;  how  3333 
belonging  to  the  locality  of  Tomioka, 
being  captured,  were  brought  back  there 
to  be  decapitated,  and  their  heads  col¬ 
lected  and  buried  in  one  grave,  over 
which  the  Governor  Suzuki  Shigenari, 
pitying  the  many  thousand  evil  spirits 
w'andering  in  pain,  performed  the  meri¬ 
torious  act  of  setting  up  this  stone.  To 


which  the  Buddhist  priest  Chinkaso 
charitably  adds  :  “I  earnestly  pray  that 
by  his  good  works,  every  one  of  those 
spirits  may  forthwith  become  a  saint, 
and  prove  the  benefit  of  being  purified  in 
Hades.” 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  ancient 
graves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki, 
which  are  marked  only  with  a  circle,  are 
those  of  Christians. 

Mr.  Satow,  of  H.B.M.  Legation  at 
Tokio,  has  translated  a  manuscript 
journal,  kept  by  some  one  during  the 
siege  of  Shimabarra,  in  which  it  is  stat¬ 
ed,  that  in  the  month  of  February  the 
garrison  offered  to  surrender  if  the  lives 
of  the  women  and  children  might  be 
spared,  but  the  answer  w’as  that  not  one 
should  be  allowed  to  escape.  The 
writer  states  that  of  the  37,000  people  in 
the  castle,  only  13,000  were  fighting 
men.  Hence  it  must  be  inferred  that 
24,000  w’omen  and  children  were  here 
massacred.  A  Dutch  baron,  w^riting  in 
A. I).  1778,  quotes  the  journals  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Hir.ado  to  prove  that 
one  of  their  vessels  actually  assisted  the 
besiegers,  landed  guns,  armed  batteries, 
and  opened  fire  from  these  and  from  the 
vessel. 

So  thoroughly  was  the  policy  of  exter¬ 
mination  now  carried  out,  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Christianity 
was  literally  stamped  out  in  Japan.  Its 
very  name  was  whispered  in  terror.  It 
ranked  with  such  other  crimes  as  murder 
and  arson,  sorcery  and  sedition,  and 
w’as  denounced  in  company  with  these 
on  public  notice  boards,  which  were 
posted  in  the  most  conspicuous  spots  in 
every  city  and  hamlet  throughout  the 
empire,  beside  the  public  roads  and  fer¬ 
ries,  and  in  all  places  where  men  who 
run  may  read.  It  was  a  crime  even  to 
give  shelter  to  one  of  the  evil  sect  ;  and 
rewards  were  offered  to  such  as  should 
discover  them. 

One  test  to  be  applied  to  suspected 
persons  was  to  compel  them  to  trample 
on  a  pictured  image  of  the  Saviour, 
which  had  been  cast  in  copper  at  Naga¬ 
saki,  and  disseminated  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  further  enacted,  that  should  any 
missionary  reach  the  shores  of  Japan, 
the  whole  crew  of  the  vessel  which 
brought  him  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
reward  was,  however,  offered  to  any  one 
turning  informer.  Not  even  a  letter 
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might  be  carried  for  a  Christian.  For 
years  the  search  for  members  of  the  ha¬ 
ted  Kirishtan  sect  was  continued  with 
such  vigilance  that  at  last  not  one  could 
be  discovered.  If  any  still  remained, 
they  had  learned  to  conceal  their  faith 
as  effectually  as  an  average  foreigner 
would  do. 

In  1642  the  Roman  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  made  one  more  effort  to  penetrate 
into  Japan.  Eight  priests  effected  a 
landing  in  the  district  of  Satsuma,  but 
they  were  forthwith  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  Still  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  found  descendants  of  those 
early  Christians  who  have  refused  to 
worship  at  idol  shrines.  Thus  in  the 
year  1829  one  woman  and  sit  men  were 
crucified  at  Osaka,  because  they  were 
known  to  be  obstinate  Christians.  Now 
that  religious  toleration  is  apparently 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sion  is  carried  on  by  French  and  Italian 
priests,  under  the  direction  of  Monseign¬ 
eur  Marie  Joseph  Laucaigne,  a  cour¬ 
teous  Frenchman,  who  (according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
bestows  the  titles  of  ancient  and  extinct 
bishoprics  on  those  whom  she  sends  to 
labor  in  heathen  lands)  is  known,  not  as 
the  Bishop  of  Nagasaki,  but  of  Apollo- 
nie. 

The  English  and  American  missions 
are  of  course  plants  of  very  recent 
growth  ;  and,  having  no  strange  resem¬ 
blances  to  Buddhism  in  their  teaching 
and  ceremonials,  their  plain  undecorated 
churches  offer  little  attraction  to  the 
native  mind,  and  their  progress  is  neces¬ 
sarily  exceedingly  slow,  being  further 
most  seriously  retarded  by  both  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  openly  expressed  cavillings 
of  the  majority  of  foreigners. 

As  to  the  highly  educated  Japanese, 
who  eagerly  study  all  the  writings  of 
modern  free  thought,  they  are  still  in 
that  early  stage  of  emancipation  which 
fails  to  recognize  the  need  of  embracing 
any  definite  creed.  Most  especially  is 
this  true  of  those  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  so-called  Christian  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Christians 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  Japanese 
who  openly  embraces  Christianity  does 
so  with  the  full  consciousness  that  his 
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path  is  by  no  means  a  secure  one  ;  for 
though  the  edict  of  death  to  all  profess¬ 
ing  that  creed,  which  formerly  was  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  public  place  in  every  vil¬ 
lage,  has  now  been  removed  thence,  in 
obedience  to  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
w'ith  foreign  Powers,  it  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  may  at  any  moment  be 
put  in  force. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  cavilling  at  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  converts 
made  by  the  English  and  .American  mis¬ 
sions,  we  have  rather  reason  to  admire 
the  courage  displayed  by  those  who 
face  the  danger — though,  at  the  present 
time,  the  authorities  do  not  interfere 
with  the  living,  but  occasionally  place 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian 
funerals.  However,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  aspect  of  Japanese  progress,  one 
can  but  marvel  at  the  great  changes 
wrought  in  so  short  a  period.  To-day 
the  ships  of  many  nations  fly  their  colors 
peacefully  as  they  lie  anchored^  in  the 
quiet  harbor,  and  Christian  schools  and 
churches  are  established  on  the  historic 
isle  of  Dessima,  where  for  so  many  years 
the  Dutch  consented,  in  order  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  trade,  to  live  in  most  dis¬ 
honorable  imprisonment,  only  allowed 
to  leave  the  island  once  a  year,  for  a  few 
hours,  by  crossing  a  bridge  whereon  was 
engraved  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  which 
they  must  of  necessity  trample  as  they 
passed. 

Interesting  as  are  these  details  of  the 
struggles  to  secure  religious  toleration,  I 
need  hardly  say  it  is  by  no  means  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  forces  itself  upon  the  casual 
observer.  Rather  is  his  attention  arrest¬ 
ed  and  captivated  by  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  heathendom  rampant.  Most 
fascinating  to  me  were  the  rambles  which 
we  took  through  the  old  native  city,  es¬ 
pecially  when,  turning  aside  from  the 
busy  streets  of  ordinary  life  (quaint 
enough,  it  may  be  well  believed),  we 
found  ourselves  in  one  which,  like  the 
neighborhood  of  P^re  la  Chaise  in  Paris, 
is  wholly  occupied  by  shops  for  the  sale 
of  flowers,  and  similar  suitable  offerings, 
for  the  adornment  of  the  multitudinous 
graves  which  literally  cover  the  whole 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  town.  On  cer¬ 
tain  festivals  each  grave  in  this  vast 
cemetery  is  adorned  by  loving  hands  ; 
pink  lotus-blossoms  are  placed  in  simple 
vases  and  incense-sticks  burnt  on  the 
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little  altar  before  the  grave.  Some  of¬ 
ferings  of  food  are  also  laid  there,  in  lit¬ 
tle  china  cups  ;  and  a  paper  lantern  is 
hung  over  each  tombstone,  which  is 
generally  an  effective  piece  of  stone¬ 
carving,  and  often  surrounded  by  little 
gardens  and  shrubs,  and  enclosed  with 
stone  railings,  and  a  handsome  stone 
portal — stone  gates,  revolving  on  stone 
hinges — suggestive  of  those  discovered 
by  Porter  in  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan, 
though  on  a  small  scale. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  at  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  is  a  perfect  net¬ 
work  of  temples — Buddhist  and  Shinto 
merging  one  into  the  other  in  the  most 
tolerant  manner,  and  producing  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and,  I  should  imagine,  of  the 
worshipper  also,  by  the  promiscuous  use 
of  the  emblems  sacred  to  each — such  as 
mirrors  of  polished  metal,  paper 
and  strawropes  ;  images  of  saints,  all 
manner  of  idols,  lotus-blossoms,  etc., 
etc.  Each  temple  is  an  artistic  sttidy  ; 
and  its  surroundings  of  handsome  stone 
lanterns,  fine  old  trees,  curious  braziers 
and  fountains,  combined  with  the 
charming  groups  of  Japanese  figures, 
always  coming  and  going,  make  up  an 
endless  succession  of  pleasant  pictures. 
Long  flights  of  steep  stone  steps  lead  up 
to  the  temple,  and  thence  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  groups  of  graves,  which  lie  half 
hidden  by  tall  grasses  and  brushwood. 
And  looking  back  hence,  you  get  lovely 
glimpses  of  the  town,  and  of  the  blue 
harbor  and  fine  hills  beyond,  all  framed 
by  most  picturesquely  gnarled  old  fir- 
trees. 

Close  to  one  temple  we  found  the 
pretty  house  of  a  native  artist  who  was 
painting  scrolls  on  silk,  flowers  and 
figures  ;  his  family  all  seemed  highly  in¬ 
telligent  and  artistic.  One  was  an  en¬ 
tomologist,  who,  having  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  had  sent  back  many  cases  of  in¬ 
sects  to  a  museum  there.  Others  paint 
lanterns  in  the  form  of  a  parasol,  which, 
when  closed,  is  apparently  only  a  bam¬ 
boo.  In  their  garden  are  large  tanks, 
where  they  raise  immense  numbers  of 
gold-fish  for  sale.  Passing  on  thence, 
we  visited  the  studio  of  another  artist,  a 
real  genius,  but  a  type  of  that  too  rapid 
adaptation  of  foreign  ideas  which  bids 
fair  to  quickly  wipe  out  all  purely  native 


art.  In  this  man’s  studio  were  admi-  j 

rable  studies  from  nature,  with  all  the 
essentially  Japanese  characteristics  ;  but 
latterly  he  had  been  devoting  his  atten-  3 

tion  to  English  studies  of  shipping  and 
rigging,  and  was  producing  very  foreign 
looking  pictures  in  guache.  He  also 
showed  me  several  volumes  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  “  Guide  to  Art,”  all  full  of  English 
illustrations.  Returning  from  his 
house  we  explored  most  picturesque 
canals  with  old  bridges  ;  and  bought  all 
manner  of  quaint  things  in  the  odd  little 
shops. 

Each  day  offered  some  new  scene  of 
interest.  One  day  we  rode  across  the 
harbor  to  explore  the  old  Dutch  and 
Russian  cemeteries,  which  occupy  a  love¬ 
ly  site  on  a  ferny  hill  crowned  by  noble 
old  pines.  Several  graves  are  marked 
by  the  Greek  cross,  and  in  one,  which 
forms  a  small  shrine,  is  placed  a  very 
artistic  oil-painting  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Japanese  graves  close  by  were 
marked  by  fresh  buds  of  the  pink  lotus, 
sacred  to  Buddha. 

But  the  favorite  afternoon  ”  ploy” 
w'as  a  boating  expedition  down  the  har¬ 
bor,  where  ladies  and  children  bathed  in 
one  pleasant  bay,  and  gentlemen  in 
another,  after  which  they  combined 
forces  for  an  open-air  tea-party  ;  and 
those  who  cared  for  the  treasures  of  the 
deep  ransacked  the  shores  and  rocks  for 
fresh  wonders.  One  gentleman — Mr. 

Paul,  of  H.B.M.  Consulate — had  devot¬ 
ed  his  attention  exclusively  to  collecting 
crabs  from  this  one  coast ;  and  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  his  specimens  were 
really  past  belief.  Every  conceivable 
kind  was  there  :  smooth  and  hairy,  som¬ 
bre  and  gaudy  ;  so  tiny  as  to  be  almost 
microscopic,  so  large  as  to  measure 
about  three  feet  across  the  claws.  The 
Japanese  fishermen  soon  discovered  that 
a  pecuniary  value  attached  to  the  refuse 
of  their  dredging  nets,  and  they  became 
careful  to  preserve  all  new  specimens. 

And  gradually  as  the  collection  increased 
in  size  and  in  beauty,  their  interest  and 
wonder  was  excited  ;  and  when,  in  1879, 
it  was  lent  to  the  great  Nagasaki  Exhi¬ 
bition,  the  native  naturalists  gazed  on  it 
in  utter  amazement,  marvelling  to  see 
how  great  a  variety  of  Crustacea  could 
be  found  on  their  own  shores. 

Thus  boating,  riding,  or  climbing  the 
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steep  hill-paths  in  search  of  new  beau-  saki  often  comes  back  to  me  as  a  haunt- 
ties,  the  pleasant  days  slipped  away;  ing  vision  of  delight. — Blackwood' s  Mag- 
and  now,  in  more  prosaic  lands,  the  azine. 
memory  of  the  green  loveliness  of  Naga- 
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Among  the  problems  which  have 
proved  most  perplexing  to  astronomers 
and  physicists,  there  are  few  which  sur¬ 
pass  in  difficulty  the  problem  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  solar  energy.  The  mighty 
orb  of  the  sun  pours  forth  in  each  second 
of  time  as  much  heat  as  would  come 
from  the  burning  of  16,436  millions  of 
millions  of  tons  of  the  best  anthracite 
coal.  Yet  of  all  this  tremendous  radia¬ 
tion  of  heat  all  the  planets  together  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  one  230,000,000th  part. 
When  we  consider  this  it  seems  at  first 
view  as  though  there  were  some  degree 
of  truth  in  the  saying  that  in  the  universe 
“  we  find  nature  upsetting  a  gallon  to 
fill  a  wine-glass.” 

In  company  with  this  great  mystery  of 
seeming  waste  comes  the  yet  more  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  How  to  explain  the  appar¬ 
ent  continuance  of  solar  light  and  heat 
during  millions  of  years.  We  know 
from  the  results  of  geological  research 
that  the  earth  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  activity  during  at  least  a  hundred 
million  years.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  on  any  hypothesis  of  the  generation 
of  solar  heat,  or  by  combining  together 
all  possible  modes  of  heat  generation,  a 
supply  for  more  than  20  millions  of 
years  in  the  past  and  a  possible  supply 
for  as  long  a  period  in  the  future  can  be 
accounted  for. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  to  all  who 
are  likely  to  read  these  lines,  that  Dr. 
Siemens  is  the  inventor  of  what  is  called 
the  regenerative  furnace,  in  which  the 
heat,  which  in  ordinary  furnaces  goes  up 
the  furnace  chimney  and  is  wasted,  is 
carried  back  and  made  to  do  work.  His 
theory  of  the  solar  heat  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  invention  of  his 
own.  The  enormous  waste  of  solar 
energy  which  unquestionably  takes  place 
if  those  rays  which  do  not  fall  on  planets 
do  not  do  their  proper  work,  is  obviated, 
he  believes,  by  a  contrivance  (if  one 


may  so  speak)  which  enables  them  to 
store  up  work  in  interstellar  space,  which 
is  presently  brought  back  to  its  source 
for  fresh  use.  According  to  this  view — 
and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  theory 
attractive  to  many  who  had  been 
appalled  by  the  seemingly  wanton  waste 
of  all  save  the  minutest  fraction  of  the 
sun’s  heat — only  those  rays  which  fall  on 
the  planets  are  actually  and  finally  used 
up,  so  that,  if  the  theory  be  true,  the 
supply  of  solar  heat  will  last  230  millions 
of  time  longer  than  it  otherwise  would. 
Moreover,  the  theory  has  its  retrospec¬ 
tive  side.  The  difficulty  about  the  past 
would  be  removed  as  completely  as  what 
had  seemed  a  danger  in  the  future.  If 
the  theory  is  correct,  we  may  multiply 
every  year  during  which  it  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  supply  has  continued  by 
230  millions,  to  obtain  a  rough  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
has  actually  been  at  work  at  his  present 
rate  of  emission. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  gaseous  atmospheres  surround¬ 
ing  the  sun  and  the  planets  are  not 
limited,  as  Wollaston  and  others  have 
supposed,  but  extend  to  indefinite  dis¬ 
tances,  though  of  course  in  a  very  atten¬ 
uated  condition.  ”  Following  out  the 
molecular  theory  of  gases  as  laid  down 
by  Clerk  Maxwell,  Clausius,  and  Thom¬ 
son,”  says  Dr.  Siemens,  “it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  a  gaseous 
atmosphere  in  space  ;  and  further,  some 
writers — among  whom  I  will  here  men¬ 
tion  only  Grove,  Humboldt,  Zollner, 
and  Mattieu  Williams  —have  boldly  as¬ 
serted  the  existence  of  a  space  filled  with 
matter,  and  Newton  himself,  as  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt  tells  us,  has  expressed  views 
in  favor  of  such  an  assumption.”  He 
proceeds  to  notice  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  this  view  derived  from  the  condition 
in  which  meteorolites  reach  the  earth. 
They  are  known,  he  says,  to  contain  as 
much  as  six  times  their  own  volume  of 
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gases  (taken  at  atmospheric  pressure).  He  notes  also  another  objection, 
In  one  of  these  meteorolites  recently  ex-  namely,  that  if  the  theory  of  gaseous  in- 
amined  by  Dr.  Flight,  the  following  tcrplanetary  matter  were  true  the  sun 
percentages  of  various  gases  were  noted,  should  draw  to  himself  the  greater  part 
Uf  carbonic  oxide  31.88,  of  carbonic  of  the  heavier  gases,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  gas  0.12,  of  hydrogen  45.79,  of  ole-  acid  gas  (carbonic  anhydride),  carbonic 
fiant  gas  4.55,  and  of  nitrogen  17.66.  oxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ;  whereas 
Here,  however,  1  may  note  in  passing  spectroscopic  analysis  indicates  at  least 
that  although  it  is  quite  certain  these  the  much  greater  prevalence  of  hydro¬ 
gases  were  not  taken  up  by  the  meteoro-  gen,  if  not  the  absolute  absence  of  these 
lite  during  its  flight  through  our  air,  it  gases.  Oxygen,  indeed,  has  been  shown 
by  no  means  follows,  and  is  indeed  ex-  by  Dr.  Draper  to  be  present  in  the  sun. 
ceedingly  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  Dr.  Siemens  points  out  that  at  the  tre- 
that  they  were  taken  up  while  the  mete-  mendous  heat  of  the  sun’s  mass  such 
orolite  was  travelling  freely  through  in-  compound  gases  as  carbonic  oxide  and 
terplanetary  or  interstellar  space.  The  carbonic  acid  could  not  exist  as  such, 
general  belief  is  that,  as  the  late  Pro-  But  he  says  that  there  must  be  regions, 
lessor  Graham  aptly  expressed  it,  these  outside  the  intensely  heated  regions, 
bodies  bring  to  us  the  hydrogen  of  the  where  the  existence  of  these  gases  would 
fixed  stars  (including  our  own  sun) —  not  be  jeopardized  by  heat ;  and  in  these 
that,  in  tact,  they  were  expelled  from  regions  accumulation  of  these  compar- 
bodies  in  a  state  resembling  our  sun,  and  atively  heavy  gases  would  take  place 
that  during  their  abode  within  the  in-  “  were  it  not  for  a  certain  counterbal- 
tensely  hot  orb  of  their  parent  sun,  the  ancing  action.” 

hydrogen  and  other  gases  which  we  And  here  we  approach  what  Dr.  Sie- 
know  to  exist  in  the  sun  and  his  fellow  mens  describes  as  a  point  of  principal 
stars  were  forced  into  (or  became  importance  in  his  argument,  upon  the 
occluded  in)  the  substance  of  the  mass  proof  of  which  his  further  conclusions 
which  was  afterwards  to  become  a  mete-  must  depend. 

orolite,  and  after  long  and  devious  wan-  The  sun  rotates  on  his  axis,  complet- 
derings  to  reach  our  earth.  Thus,  and  ing  one  revolution  in  about  twenty-five 
thus  only  it  is  believed  by  chemists,  can  days,  and  ”  the  sun’s  diameter  being 
the  enormous  quantity  of  occluded  hy-  taken  at  882,000  miles”  (it  is  really  con- 
drogen  in  the  substance  of  meteors  be  siderably  less  than  this,  however),  “  it 
explained  ;  for  nowhere  else,  but  in  the  follows  that  the  tangential  velocity 
interior  of  suns,  is  there  either  the  amounts  to  1.25  miles  per  second,  or  to 
necessary  heat  or  the  necessary  pressure.  4-4*  times  the  tangential  velocity  of  our 
The  absence  of  any  trace  of  aqueous  earth.  This  high  rotative  velocity  of  the 
vapor,  which  Dr.  Siemens  finds  sur-  sun  must  cause”  (it  is  Dr.  Siemens  who 
prising,  as  indeed  it  is  on  his  theory,  is  speaks)  ”  an  equatorial  rise  of  the  solar 
thus  readily  accounted  for  ;  indeed,  no  atmosphere  to  which  Mairan,  in  1731, 
one  would  expect  to  find  aqueous  vapor  attributed  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal 
in  the  substance  of  a  meteoric  mass  light.”  He  goes  on  to  consider  La- 
which  had  ever  had  its  abode  in  the  in-  place’s  objection  to  this  explanation  on 
terior  of  a  sun.  the  ground  that  the  zodiacal  light  ex- 

Dr.  Siemens  considers  the  objection  tends  to  a  distance  from  the  sun  exceed- 
that  if  interplanetary  space  were  occu-  ing  our  own  distance,  whereas  the  equa- 
pied  by  gases,  the  planets  would  be  seri-  torial  rise  of  the  solar  atmosphere  due 
ouslv  retarded,  pointing  out  that,  assum-  to  its  rotation  could  not  exceed  9-2oths 
ing  the  matter  occupying  space  to  be  an  of  the  distance  of  Mercury.”  But  Dr. 
almost  perfect  fluid  not  limited  by  bor-  Siemens  finds  in  the  existence  of  a  me- 
der  surfaces,  it  can  be  shown  on  purely  dium  of  unbounded  extension  an  answer 
mechanical  grounds  that  the  retardation  to  Laplace’s  objection.  ”  In  this  case,” 
by  friction  through  such  an  attenuated  he  says,  "  pressure  would  be  balanced 
medium  would  be  very  slight  indeed,  all  round,  and  the  sun  would  act 
even  on  bodies  moving  with  planetary  mechanically  upon  the  floating  matter 
velocities.  surrounding  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 
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drawing  it  towards  itself  upon  the  solar 
surfaces,  and  projecting  it  outwards  in 
a  continuous  disc-like  stream.” 

Now  it  is  just  at  this  critical  part  of 
the  theory,  on  the  proof  of  which  the 
further  conclusions  of  the  theorist  must 
depend,  that  dynamical  considerations 
throw  doubt,  and  something  more  than 
doubt,  upon  the  entire  speculation. 

We  have  a  supposed  fan-like  action, 
by  which  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and 
oxygen,  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  in 
enormous  quantities  towards  the  polar 
surface  of  the  sun.  During  their  ap¬ 
proach  they  are  supposed  to  pass  from 
their  condition  of  extreme  attenuation 
and  extreme  cold,  to  that  of  compres¬ 
sion,  accompanied  with  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  until  on  approaching  the  photo¬ 
sphere  they  burst  into  flame,  giving  rise 
to  a  great  development  of  heat,  and  a 
temperature  commensurate  with  their 
point  of  dissociation  at  the  solar  density. 
The  result  of  their  combustion  is  aqueous 
vapor  and  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  ox¬ 
ide,  according  to  the  sufficiency  or  in¬ 
sufficiency  ot  oxygen  present  to  com¬ 
plete  the  combustion,  and  these  products 
of  combustion  in  yielding  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  centrifugal  force  will  flow  to¬ 
wards  the  solar  equator.  ...  So  much 
we  may  regard  as  possible,  though  much 
would  have  to  be  proved  before  it  could 
be  regarded  as  probable.  But  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens  goes  on  to  say  that  the  matter  thus 
carried  towards  the  solar  equator  will  be 
thence  projected  into  space. 

Now  there  can  be  nothing  simpler 
than  the  considerations  on  which  such 
projection  into  space  would  depend. 
The  question  whether  a  body  moving  in 
a  particular  way  at  any  part  of  the  sun’s 
surface  will  travel  outwards  into  space, 
or  will  not  travel  outwards,  can  be 
answered  according  to  certain  very  defi¬ 
nite  laws.  If  the  velocity  of  its  motion 
exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  body  will 
recede  from  the  sun  ;  if  it  falls  short  of 
that  amount,  the  body  will  tend  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  sun’s  centre  ;  if  the  body  has 
just  that  velocity,  then  the  body  will 
neither  recede  nor  approach.  Now  it 
suggests  the  idea  of  tremendous  centrif¬ 
ugal  tendency  to  say  that  at  the  sun’s 
equator  the  velocity  is  4.41  times  the 
tangential  velocity  (at  the  equator)  of 
our  earth.  Bodies  do  not  lly  from  our 
earth’s  equator  on  account  of  the  enor¬ 


mous  tangential  velocity  there  (more 
than  a  thousand  miles  per  hour)  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  imagine,  as  Dr.  Siemens  evi¬ 
dently  does,  that  with  the  much  greater 
velocity  at  the  sun’s  equator  there  may 
be  such  a  tendency  as  his  theory  re¬ 
quires.  What  is,  however,  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  ?  Centrifugal  tendency 
varies  in  the  first  place  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  ;  and  squaring  4.41  we  get 
19.45  ;  so  that  if  our  earth  were  to 
rotate  4.41  times  as  fast  as  she  actually 
does,  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator 
would  be  increased  19.45  times.  Even 
that  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  make 
bodies  fly  off  at  the  equator.  (In  fact  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  for  bodies  just 
to  become  weightless  at  the  equator  the 
earth  should  rotate  in  hours,  or  six¬ 
teen  times  as  fast  as  at  present.)  But 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  matter. 
Centrifugal  force  not  only  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  but  inversely  as 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion. 
So  that  as  the  sun’s  diameter  exceeds 
the  earth’s  about  108  times,  centrifugal 
tendency  at  his  equator  is  diminished  in 
this  degree  so  far  as  this  particular  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  concerned.  Increasing  the 
tendency  19.45  times  and  reducing  it 
108  times,  means  in  all  reducing  it  to 
about  two  elevenths  of  the  centrifugal 
tendency  at  the  earth’s  equator.  Yet 
even  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  the 
centrifugal  tendency  at  the  sun’s  equator 
less  than  a  fifth  that  at  the  earth’s 
equator,  which  diminishes  by  a  very 
small  part  the  force  of  terrestrial  gravity, 
but  the  centrifugal  tendency  due  to  the 
sun’s  attractive  force  is  very  much 
greater  at  the  sun’s  surface  than  terres¬ 
trial  gravity  at  the  earth’s  eijuator.  It 
is  roughly  about  twenty-seven  times  as 
great.  Thus  the  centripetal  tendency  of 
matter  at  the  sun’s  equator  is  very  much 
greater  (many  hundreds  of  times  greater) 
than  its  centrifugal  tendency  ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  matter 
being  projected  into  space  from  the 
sun’s  surface  by  centrifugal  tendency. 
Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  sun’s  mass 
where  the  centrifugal  tendency  is  greater 
than  at  the  surface  near  the  equator. 
So  that  whatever  else  the  sun  may  be 
doing  to  utilize  his  mighty  energies  he 
is  ceitainly  not  throwing  off  matter  con¬ 
stantly  from  his  equatorial  regions,  as 
Dr.  Siemens’  theory  requires. 
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This  being  so,  the  theory  failing  thus 
in  a  matter  absolutely  essential  to  its 
validity,  we  may  feel  less  tempted  than 
perhaps  we  otherwise  might  be,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  overlook  other  difficulties, 
though  these  on  careful  consideration 
appear  scarcely  less  decisive.  It  might 
perhaps  appear  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  consider  difficulties  when  we  have 
already  noted  an  impossibility.  But 
some  perhaps  will  consider  that  although 
the  sun  may  not,  after  drawing  to  him* 
self  the  matter  occupying  space,  reject 
it  from  him  in  the  manner  supposed,  he 
may  reject  it  in  some  other  manner.  If 
so  there  might  still  be  reason  for  inquir¬ 
ing  how  far  it  is  likely  that  the  sun’s 
rays  may  be  utilized  when  falling  on  the 
matter  occupying  space,  in  the  way  sug* 
gested  by  Dr.  Siemens. 

Let  us  then  grant  the  existence  in  in¬ 
terplanetary  space  of  those  products  of 
combustion  which  Dr.  Siemens  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  constantly  projected  from 
the  sun,  and  let  us  inquire  with  him 
what  would  become  of  them.  At  a  first 
view  it  seems  as  though  they  must  grad¬ 
ually  change  the  condition  of  the  matter 
which  had  formed  part  of  stars  and 
suns,  by  rendering  that  matter  neutral. 
But  Dr.  Siemens  endeavors  to  show  the 
possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  that 
solar  radiation  would  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  step  in  to  bring  back  the 
combined  materials  to  a  condition  of 
separation  by  a  process  of  dissociation, 
carried  into  effect  at  the  expense  of  that 
solar  energy  which  is  now  supposed  to 
be  lost  to  our  planetary  system. 

Dr.  Siemens  points  out  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  dissociation  of 
different  compounds  is  effected  depends 
on  the  pressure.  Thus  at  a  temperature 
of  2800*  Centigrade  only  one  half  of  the 
vapor  of  water  at  atmospheric  pressure 
remains  as  aqueous  vapor,  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  being  found  as  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  But 
with  the  pressure  the  temperature  of 
dissociation  rises  and  falls.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  conceivable,  he  says,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  solar  photosphere  may 
be  raised  by  combustion  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  exceeding  2800*  Centigrade, 
whereas  in  interstellar  and  interplanetary 
space  dissociation  may  be  effected  at  a 
much  lower  temperature.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  by  Dr  Siemens  appear  to  show 
Nkw  Series.— Vou  XXXVI.,  Na  i 


that  at  the  small  pressure  which  we  may 
conceive  to  exist  in  space,  the  sun’s 
radiation  may  suffice  to  produce  disso¬ 
ciation  either  of  aqueous  vapor  or  of 
caibonic  acid  gas.  Employing  glass 
tubes  furnished  with  platinum  elec¬ 
trodes,  and  filled  with  aqueous  vapor, 
he  reduced  the  pressure  to  of  an 

atmosphere,  the  temperature  being  re¬ 
duced  to  32*  Centigrade.  When  so  cool¬ 
ed,  no  electric  discharge  took  place  on 
connecting  the  two  electrodes  with  a 
small  induction  coil.  He  then  exposed 
the  end  of  the  tube  projecting  out  of  the 
freezing  mixture,  backed  by  white  paper, 
to  solar  radiation  on  a  clear  summer’s, 
day  for  several  hours,  when  upon  again 
connecting  up  to  the  inductorium,  a  dis¬ 
charge,  apparently  that  of  a  hydrogen 
vacuum,  was  obtained.  “  This  experi¬ 
ment  being  repeated,  furnished,”  says 
Dr., Siemens,  “unmistakable  evidence, 
I  thought,  that  aqueous  vapor  had  been 
dissociated  by  exposure  to  solar  radia¬ 
tion.”  When  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
similarly  treated,  less  trustworthy  results 
were  obtained.  “  Not  satisfied  with 
these  qualitative  results,  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  collect  the  permanent  gases  so 
produced,  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  pump, 
but  was  prevented  by  lack  of  time  from 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  which  I  purpose, 
however,”  adds  Dr.  Siemens,  “  to  re¬ 
sume  shortly,  being  of  opinion  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  my  present  speculation, 
the  experiments  may  prove  useful  in  ex¬ 
tending  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
laws  of  dissociation.” 

The  idea  is,  then,  that  solar  radiation 
acting  on  the  aqueous  vapor  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  other  compound 
gases  supposed  to  occupy  interplanetary 
and  interstellar  space,  may  dissociate 
such  compounds,  and  that  solar  energy 
may  thus  be  utilized,  instead  of  being 
wasted  in  the  enormous  degree  in  which 
it  appears  to  be,  according  to  what  has 
been  shown  above. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  somewhat  bold 
to  assume  that  what  happens  in  the  case 
of  aqueous  vapor  or  carbonic  acid  en¬ 
closed  in  a  tube  and  exposed  to  solar 
radiation,  would  happen  to  such  vapor 
exposed  to  the  same  radiation  in  free 
space.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  ob¬ 
jection,  I  take  it,  than  this,  to  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens’  ingenious  system  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  solar  energy.  If  the  rays  of  heat 
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(and  light)  are  thus  utilized  within  the 
solar  domain,  regarding  that  if  we  please 
as  extending  many  times  further  than 
the  orbit  of  Neptune,  they  have  either 
done  their  work  and  have  been  complete¬ 
ly  utilized,  or  they  have  not.  If  they  have 
done  their  work,  these  rays  proceed  no 
further,  and  the  sun  would  therefore  be 
invisible  from  any  point  outside  his  own 
domain.  (For  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  light  and  heat 
can  be  considered  separately  in  this  in¬ 
quiry  :  those  solar  rays  which  give  us 
what  we  call  light,  give  us  also  a  large 
quantity  of  the  solar  heat,  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  seemingly  infinite  waste  would 
remain,  even  if  we  supposed  that  only 
those  heat  rays  which  are  not  also  light 
rays  were  utilized  in  the  way  supposed. 
Apart  from  this.  Dr.  Siemens  specially 
shows  how  the  light  rays  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  views.)  Now  what  is  true 
of  our  sun  is  true  of  the  other  suns,  the 
stars.  They  also  ought  to  be  invisible 
outside  their  several  domains.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  visible.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  solar  rays  have  not 
done  their  work  in  traversing  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  solar  domain,  the 
mystery  of  infinite  waste  is  not  removed, 
scarcely  even  diminished,  by  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens’  theory.  If  those  other  suns,  the 
stars,  are  able  to  send  across  the  vast 
distances  which  separate  us  from  them, 
such  supplies  of  light  (to  say  nothing  of 
stellar  heat,  which  Huggins  and  others 
have  measured)  that  by  measuring  it  we 
can  say  that  all  of  them  are  suns  like 
our  own,  but  many  far  larger  and  giving 
out  much  more  light  than  he — what  is 
the  amount  of  work  which  we  can  sup¬ 
pose  the  stellar  rays  to  have  done  on 
their  way  ?  If  they  have  done  much  (in 
proportion  to  the  total  quantity  which 
they  are  capable  of  doing),  then  the 
stars  must  be  very  much  larger,  brighter, 
and  hotter  than  we  suppose  them  to  be, 
and  already  we  regard  them  as  the  rivals, 
and  something  more  than  the  rivals, 
of  our  sun.  If  they  have  done  little, 
the  mystery  of  infinite  waste  remains. 

But  indeed,  apart  from  the  considera¬ 
tions  last  urged,  it  is  certain  that  even 
if  the  whole  of  interstellar  space  were 
filled  with  matter  dissociated  by  solar 
rays  (that  is  by  the  rays  which  all  suns 
are  continually  pouring  forth),  even  then 
those  rays  would  have  been  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes  w'asted  ;  for  suns  never 
could  gather  in  more  than  the  minutest 
fraction  of  the  matter  thus  permeating 
space.  We  cannot  adopt  Dr.  Siemens’ 
theory,  supposing  it  otherwise  tenable, 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  solar  and  stellar 
energy,  unless  we  supposed  the  work  done 
by  the  light  and  heat  of  suns  to  be  done 
close  to  those  orbs,  certainly  far  within 
the  orbits  of  their  outer  planets,  for 
otherwise  the  matter  prepared  for  fuel 
by  the  action  of  the  rays  could  never  be 
gathered  in,  or  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  expelled,  within  reasonable  time, 
throughout  the  domain  thus  affected. 
But  we  know  certainly  that  within  such 
relatively  insignificant  domains  the  stel¬ 
lar  rays  are  not  used  up,  for  we  see  the 
stars  shining,  though  we  lie  millions  of 
times  farther  away  than  any  conceivable 
limits  of  such  domains.  We  know  it  in 
the  case  of  our  own  sun,  because  we  see 
the  planets  Saturn,  Mars,  and  Neptune, 
shining  w’ith  light  which  has  reached 
them  from  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  the 
Siemens’  regenerative  furnace,  we  know 
that  the  heat  is  utilized  in  the  particular 
manner  intended,  not  only  because  we 
find  the  heat  so  saved  doing  its  proper 
w’ork,  but  because  we  find  that  this  heat 
no  longer  goes  idly  up  the  furnace  chim¬ 
ney  as  before.  The  heat  cannot  be  do¬ 
ing  its  full  work  in  the  furnace  if  part 
goes  up  the  furnace  chimney  ;  but  also, 
part  cannot  be  going  up  the  furnace 
chimney  if  the  heat  is  doing  its  full 
work.  This,  however,  is  what  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens’  theory  requires  the  solar  heat  to 
do.  It  is  to  be  continually  utilized  in 
dissociating  compound  vapors  in  inter¬ 
planetary  space,  although  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  passing  beyond  interplanetary  space 
to  shine  through  interstellar  space,  and 
to  show  our  sun  as  a  star  to  worlds  cir¬ 
cling  round  his  fellow  stars  the  suns. 
We  have  in  fact  the  fallacy  of  the  perpet¬ 
ual  motion  in  a  modified  form. 

Parts  of  Dr.  Siemens’  reasoning  re¬ 
main  tenable,  however,  even  when  the 
centrifugal  projective  force  (which  has 
no  existence)  is  removed,  and  when  the 
perpetual  utilization  of  stellar  rays  is 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  per¬ 
petual  passage  with  undiminished  bright¬ 
ness  through  interstellar  space. 

Dr.  Siemens’  reasoning  respecting  the 
zodiacal  light,  for  instance,  is  sound, 
though  the  theory  with  which  it  is  asso- 
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dated  is  not  so.  Astronomers  do  not 
and  f'annot  accept  the  views  of  Mairan, 
which  are  simply  inconsistent  with  the 
known  laws  of  dynamics.  But  there  is 
every  reason  for  regarding  the  zodiacal 
as  consisting  in  the  main  of  meteoro- 
lithic  masses,  a  sort  of  cosmical  dust, 
rushing  through  interplanetary  space 
with  planetary  velocities.  To  such 
matter,  assuming,  as  we  well  may,  that 
space  really  is  occupied  by  attenuated 
vapors,  the  following  reasoning  applies 
with  scarcely  the  change  of  a  word  (by 
which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
opinions  expressed  as  probably  or  possi¬ 
bly  true  are  really  and  necessarily  so). 
The  luminosity  of  the  zodiacal  "  would 
be  attributable  to  particles  of  dust,  emit¬ 
ting  light  reflected  from  the  stin,  or  by 
phosphorescence”  (this  last  may  be  se¬ 
riously  questioned).  “  But  there  is 
another  cause  for  luminosity  of  these 
particles,  which  may  deserve  a  passing 
consideration.  Each  particle  would  be 
electrified  by  gaseous  friction  in  its  ac¬ 
celeration,  and  its  electric  tension  would 
be  vastly  increased  in  its  forcible  re¬ 
moval,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fine  dust 
of  the  desert  has  been  observed  by 
Werner  Siemens  to  be  in  a  state  of  high 
electrification  on  the  apex  of  the  Cheops 
Pyramid.  Would  not  the  zodiacal  light 
also  find  explanation  by  slow  electric  dis¬ 
charges  backward  from  the  dust  towards 
the  sun  ?” 

Take,  again,  the  phenomena  of  com¬ 
ets  which  still  remain  among  the  greatest 
of  nature’s  mysteries.  We  have  reason 
to  believe — though  Dr.  Siemens  goes  a 
little  beyond  the  truth  in  saying  astro¬ 
nomical  physicists  assert — that  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  comet  consists  of  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  stones  similar  to  meteorolites. 
Adopting  this  view,  and  assuming  that 
these  stones  have  absorbed  somewhere 
(not  necessarily  ”  in  stellar  space,”  as 
I)r.  Siemens  suggests)  gases  to  the 
amount  of  six  times  their  volume  (taken 
at  atmospheric  pressure),  we  may  ask 
with  Dr.  Siemens,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  mass  of  stone  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  sun  at  a  velocity  reaching  in 
perihelion  the  prodigious  rate  of  366 
miles  per  second  (as  observed  in  the 
comet  of  1843),  being  twenty-three  times 
our  orbital  rate  of  motion  ?  ”  It  appears 
evident  that  the  entry  of  such  a  divided 
mass  into  a  comparatively  dense  atmos¬ 


phere  must  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  of 
temperature  by  frict'onal  resistance,  aid¬ 
ed  by  attractive  condensation.  At  a 
certain  point  the  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture  must  cause  ignition,  and  the  heat 
thus  produced  must  drive  out  the  oc¬ 
cluded  gases,  which  in  an  atmosphere 
3000  times  less  dense  than  that  of  our 
earth  would  produce  (6X3000=)  18,000 
times  the  volume  of  the  stones  them¬ 
selves.  These  gases  would  issue  forth 
in  all  directions,  but  would  remain  un¬ 
observed  except  in  that  of  motion,  in 
which  they  would  meet  the  interplan¬ 
etary  atmosphere  with  the  compound 
velocity  and  from  a  zone  of  intense 
combustion,  such  as  Dr.  Huggins  has 
lately  observed  to  surround  one  side  of 
the  nucleus,  evidently  the  side  of  for¬ 
ward  motion.  The  nucleus  would  thus 
emit  original  light,  whereas  the  tail  may 
be  supposed  to  consist  of  stellar  dust 
rendered  luminous  by  reflex  action  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  comet 
combined.”  (This  assumption  respect¬ 
ing  the  tail  is,  however,  untenable,  being 
based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  comet’s  tail  and  its 
train  of  meteoric  attendants.) 

These  views  respecting  the  zodiacal 
light  and  comets  are  independent  in  the 
main  of  those  parts  of  Dr.  Siemens’ 
views  which  are  manifestly  inadmissible. 
They  seem  to  accord  well  with  possibil¬ 
ities  if  not  with  probabilities. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  two  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  Dr.  Siemens’ 
ingenious  theory.  VV’e  may  admit  the 
possibility  that  the  aqueous  vapor  and 
carbon  compounds  are  present  in  stellar 
or  interplanetary  space  ;  we  may  con¬ 
cede,  though  not  perhaps  quite  so  read¬ 
ily,  that  these  gaseous  compounds  are 
capable  of  being  dissociated  by  radiant 
solar  energy  while  in  a  state  of  extreme 
attenuation.  What  we  cannot  admit, 
simply  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
human  laws,  is  the  third  condition, 
“  That  these  dissociated  vapors  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  compressed  into  the  solar 
photosphere  by  a  process  of  interchange 
with  an  equal  amount  of  reassociated 
vapors,  this  interchange  being  effected 
by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  sun  it¬ 
self.”  As  this  condition  is  essential  to 
the  theory  itself,  we  are  compelled,  re¬ 
gretfully  perhaps,  but  still  unhesitating¬ 
ly,  to  give  up  that  satisfaction  which,  as 
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Dr.  Siemens  remarks,  we  should  gain, 
could  we  believe  that  our  solar  system 
need  “  no  longer  impress  us  with  the 
idea  of  prodigious  waste  through  the 
dissipation  of  energy  into  space,  but 
rather  with  that  of  well-ordered,  self- 
sustaining  action,  capable  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  solar  radiation  to  the  remotest 
future.”  Yet  though  not  in  this  way,  to 
this  end  all  thoughtful  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe  seems  unques¬ 
tionably  to  tend  ;  not  by  centrifugal  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  kind  imagined,  for  none 
such  exist  ;  not  by  work  which,  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  universe  as  we  know 
it,  means  endless  production  without 
exhaustion  ;  but  in  other  ways  (associat¬ 
ing  perhaps  our  visible  universe  with 
others,  permeating  it  as  the  ether  of 


space  permeates  the  densest  solids,  and 
in  turn  with  others  so  permeated  by  it) 
there  may  be  that  constant  interchange, 
that  perpetual  harmony,  of  which  Goethe 
sung — 

See  all  things  with  each  other  blending. 

Each  to  all  its  being  lending. 

Each  on  all  in  turn  depending ; 

Heavenly  ministers  descending, 

And  again  to  Heaven  uptending. 

Floating,  mingling,  interweaving. 

Rising,  sinking,  and  receiving — 

Each  from  each,  while  each  is  giving 
On  to  each,  and  each  relieving 
Each — the  pails  of  gold.  The  living 
Current  through  the  air  is  heaving  ; 

Breathing  blessings  see  them  bending. 
Balanced  worlds  from  change  defending. 
While  everywhere  diffused  is  harmony  un¬ 
ending. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


WAGNER’S  ••  NIBELUNG”  AND  THE  SIEGFRIED  TALE. 
BY  KARL  BLIND. 


I. 

In  a  few  days  Richard  Wagner’s  pow¬ 
erful  musical  drama — The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung — will  burst  upon  the  London 
public  with  all  its  mythic  grandeur  and 
scenic  pomp.  Siegfried’s  name  will  then 
be  on  everybody’s  lips.  “  Daughters  of 
the  Rhine”  will  sing  their  spell  songs  in 
the  green  waves  of  the  gold-glistening 
river  ;  mocking  the  love-sick  Dark  Elf 
who  is  to  rob  them  of  the  glowing  hoard. 
Valkyrs,  Virgins  of  Battle,  headed  by 
Briinnhilde,  will  shake  the  thunder¬ 
clouds  with  their  stormy  ride,  as  heralds 
of  Fate.  Giants,  the  builders  of  As- 
gard,  who  carried  away  the  Goddess  of 
Love  in  reward  for  their  having  reared 
the  Heavenly  Hall,  will  enter  into  a 
threatening  contest  with  Wotan  and 
Fricka — a  danger  from  which  the  divine 
pair  are  only  rescued  by  the  wiles  of  the 
fire-god  Loge,  who  filches  the  treasure 
from  the  Nibelung,  and  therewith  ran¬ 
soms  Freia  from  the  gigantic  forces  of 
Nature. 

But  the  curse  placed  by  the  irate 
dwarf,  Alberich,  upon  the  Ring — the 
talisraanic  symbol  of  power  and  most 
valuable  part  of  the  hoard — will  work 
evil  for  Gods  and  men.  Siegfried,  the 
blameless,  is  destined  to  forge  the  main 


link  in  the  fatal  chain  of  tragic  events. 
He,  the  offspring  of  the  forbidden  love 
between  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde — who 
in  their  turn  both  hail  from  All-father 
when  he  had  assumed  Wolsung  shape — 
will,  no  doubt,  destroy  the  poisonous 
Dragon  Fafner  that  guards  the  hoard. 
Siegfried  will  thus  become  the  owner  of 
the  treasure,  as  well  as  wonderfully  wise 
by  having  tasted  the  Worm’s  blood. 
But  then,  in  spite  of  All-father’s  decree, 
he  will  also  free  the  entranced  Shield 
Maiden  from  the  Blazing  Rock,  and 
bind  himself  to  her  who  had  disobeyed 
the  God,  by  vows  of  eternal  love.  Hav¬ 
ing  afterward  been  made  to  forget  her, 
in  favor  of  Gutrune,  by  a  magic  potion 
in  a  King’s  Hall  on  the  Rhine,  Siegfried 
will  unwittingly  be  the  means  of  forcing 
Briinnhilde,  his  own  early  love,  into  an 
unwishedfor  wedlock  with  Gunther. 
Through  such  complications  the  Hero 
will  meet  with  his  death  by  the  weapon 
of  Hagen,  who  professes  to  avenge  the 
betrayed  Valkyr,  while  being  in  reality 
bent  upion  getting  possession  of  the 
Ring. 

In  these  fateful  struggles,  Siegfried’s 
mighty  sword,  an  heirloom  from  his  di¬ 
vine  forebear,  shatters  the  once  invin¬ 
cible  spear  of  the  God,  who  in  Wander¬ 
er’s  guise  had  crossed  the  path  of  his 
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venturesome  descendant.  Wotan’s  pow¬ 
er  is  thus  sadly  crippled.  Over  the 
Heavenly  Hall  a  doom  is  approaching. 
Overcome  with  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
own  Siegfried,  whom  she  had  wrongfully 
thought  faithless,  Briinnhilde  resolves  to 
unite  herself  with  him  once  more  and 
for  aye,  by  spurring  her  steed  into  the 
flaming  pyre  on  which  his  body  is  being 
consumed.  Meanwhile  the  rapacious 
Hagen  kills  her  lawful  husband  Gunther. 
But  as  Brunnhilde,  before  entering  the 


pile,  had  drawn  the  charmful  ring  from 
Siegfried’s  hand  and  thrown  it  into  the 
Rhine  to  be  lost  forever,  the  greedy 
murderer  of  the  Hero  madly  plunges  in¬ 
to  the  stream,  when  the  Rhine  Daughters 
drag  him  down  into  the  ever-rising  flood. 

Finally,  remembering  the  injury  she 
once  suffered  from  VVotan,  the  self-sac- 
riflcing  Valkyr,  seeing  All-father’s  birds 
rising  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  ex¬ 
claims  as  she  mounts  her  courser  for  the 
death-ride  : 


Fly  away,  ye  ravens  1  Whisper  to  your  Lord 
What  here  on  the  Rhine  you  have  heard  ! 

By  Brilnnhilde’s  rock  your  road  shall  lie  : 

The  lowe  that  still  burns  there,  lead  up  to  Walhall ! 

For  with  the  Doom  of  Gods  the  day  is  now  darkened  : 
Thus  the  brand  I  throw  into  Walhall’s  proud  burgh !  * 


Such  are  the  outlines,  necessarily  very 
incomplete,  of  Richard  Wagner’s  grand 
tetralogy  :  Rhine-gold ;  The  Valkyr ; 
Siegfried ;  and  The  Gloaming  of  the 
World  of  Gods.  A  whole  array  of  fig¬ 
ures  from  German  and  Norse  mythol¬ 
ogy  comes  up  in  that  tragedy.  May 
I  now,  without  further  ado,  astonish 
some  of  the  readers  by  saying  that  the 
hero  of  this  eminently  Teutonic  drama, 
Siegfried,  or  Sigurd,  was  a  Hun,  and 
that  as  a  Hun  he  is  the  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  English  ? 

II. 

This  point  I  will,  before  all,  proceed 
to  make  good.  In  doing  so,  I  begin 
with  the  Edda  and  other  Norse  records. 
Their  Sigurd  tales  have  by  Richard 
Wagner  been  combined  with  the  German 
tradition  ;  and  surely  he  had  the  fullest 
right  to  do  so  ;  for  in  the  Edda,  also, 
the  Hero  is  by  no  means  a  Scandinavian, 
but  r.  “southern”  (that  is,  a  German) 
chief  whose  feats  are  performed  near  the 
Rhine.  On  the  Rhine  is  the  scene  of 
the  Icelandic  account  of  the  Killing  of 
the  Worm  ;  of  Brynhold’s  fire-encircled 
Rock  of  Punishment  ;  as  well  as  of 
Sigurd’s  murder  by  Hogni. 

First,  then,  to  settle  the  question  of  the 


Hero’s  nationality,  or  tribal  origin  : 
Sigurd's  fatherland  is,  in  the  Edda  and 
in  the  Volsunga  Saga,  called  the  Land 
of  the  Huns.  He  is  described  as  a 
Hunic  ruler.  His  forefathers  were 
Hunic  Kings.  Herborg,  who  comes  to 
console  Gudrun  at  Sigurd’s  death,  is  a 
widowed  Queen  from  Huna-land,  whose 
seven  sons,  as  well  as  her  husband,  had 
been  killed  in  battle,  while  her  father  and 
her  mother,  together  with  her  four 
brothers,  had  been  whelmed  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  All  this — the  Hunic  Niobe 
says — had  happened  within  a  half-year  : 
none  was  left  to  console  her  ;  herself  she 
had  to  raise  the  pyre  for  her  kinsfolk’s 
death-ride  to  Hel.  And  before  the  six 
months  even  were  over,  she  had  become 
a  captive,  taken  in  war,  when  she  had  to 
do  humble  service,  every  morning,  to 
the  victor’s  wife  ;  menially  adorning  the 
latter’s  person,  and  tying  her  shoes. 
Thus  Hunic  Queen  conveys  sad  comfort 
to  the  relict  of  the  murdered  ruler  of 
Huna-land. 

So  we  read  in  the  first  Lay  of  Gud- 
fun.  In  the  second  we  find  Sigurd’s 
widow  and  King  Theodric  grieving  to¬ 
gether  over  losses  each  has  suffered. 
Telling  her  first  feelings  of  unutterable 
woe,  Gudrun  says  : 


No  wail  I  uttered,  nor  wrung  my  hands  ; 

No  sobs  I  had,  as  is  women’s  wont. 

When  heart-broken  I  sat  at  the  bier  of  Sigurd.  .  .  . 


From  the  fell  I  went  forth.  After  the  fifth  night 
I  neared  the  high  halls  of  Alf. 

Seven  half-years  with  Thora  I  stayed, 
Hakon’s  daughter  in  Denmark. 


*  All  the  poetical  quotations  contain  my  own  English  version. 
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In  ^old  she  wrought,  to  soothe  my  wandering  mind. 
Southern  (German)  halls  and  Danish  Swans. 

With  handiwork  deft  we  there  embroidered 
The  warriors’  games,  the  weaponed  band — 
Red-bucklered  heroes  of  the  Hunic  home, 

A  sworded  host,  a  helmed  troop. 


Again,  “  Hunic  maidens,  skilful  in 
weaving  tapestry  and  golden  girdles,” 
are  promised  to  Gudrun  by  Grimhild, 
after  the  former  had  become  reconciled 
with  her  brothers  for  the  murder  of 
Sigurd.  So  also  Brynhild  speaks  of  the 
castle  of  her  kinsmen  as  the  “  Hall  of 
the  Hunic  Folk  and  in  connection 
with  her,  Hunic  Shield-Maidens  are 
mentioned.* 

Do,  then,  these  Hunic  designations 
point  to  the  Hunns  of  the  Mongol  Attila, 
the  “  Scourge  of  God  ”? 

Most  certainly  not ! 


III. 

In  the  Norse  texts,  the  words  “  Huna- 
Land.”  “  Hun,”  and  “  Hunic,”  as  well 
as  “  southern,”  are  meant  to  describe 
Germany  and  the  Germans.  Sigurd  was 
a  Rhenish  hero,  like  the  one  in  the 
Nibelungen  Epic.  His  father  ruled  in 
Frank-Land.f  In  the  Rhine-lands,  also, 
according  to  the  Edda,  was  the  original 
dwelling-place  of  Volundr,  or  Wayland 
the  Smith,  who,  as  a  mutilated  captive 
in  Sweden,  speaks  thus  of  his  native 
country,  and  its  gold-carrying  river,  in 
comparison  with  the  North  : 


No  gold  is  here  as  on  Grant’s  path  ;  ^ 

Far  is  this  land  from  the  rocks  of  the  Rhine. 
More  of  treasures  might  we  possess. 

When  hale  we  lived  in  our  own  home. 


It  was  in  the  Rhine  that  the  Hunic 
Sigurd  whom  the  Edda  sings  proved 
the  sharpness  of  his  sword  Grani,  which 
the  skilful  dwarf  Regin  had  forged  for 
him.  Dipping  the  blade  into  the  river, 
he  let  a  flake  of  wool  down  the  stream, 
when  the  good  sword  cut  the  fleece 
asunder  as  if  it  were  water.  §  With  the 


same  sword  he  afterward  clove  Regin’s 
anvil  in  twain.  In  the  Rhine,  Gunnar 
and  Hogni  (whose  names  are  identical 
with  those  of  Gunther  and  Hagen  of  the 
German  Epic)  hide  the  golden  treasure, 
the  ”  inheritance  from  the  Dragon.”  j 
So  says  Gunnar  to  Hogni,  in  the  third 
Lay  of  Sigurd  the  Fafner’s  Killer  (26) : 


Wilt  thou  help  us,  HOgni,  the  hero  to  rob? 
Good  ’tis  to  possess  the  gold  of  the  Rhine, 
At  ease  to  rule  over  many  riches  ; 

Right  well  enjoying  them  in  rest  and  peace. 


But  Hdgni  this  for  answer  him  gave  : 

“  It  beseems  us  not  to  do  such  deed — 

With  the  sword  to  break  the  oaths  we  have  sworn, 
The  oaths  we  have  sworn,  and  the  plighted  troth. 


We  wot  than  on  earth  we  happier  men  will  dwell. 

Whilst  we  four  over  the  folk  will  rule. 

And  the  Hunic  leader  with  us  lives. 

Nor  will  the  world  ever  see  a  nobler  sib. 

Than  if  we  five  give  rise  to  a  chieftains’  race  : 

The  very  Gods  we  might  throw  from  their  thrones  above !" 


Thus  the  scene  of  the  crime  plotted 
against  the  Hunic  chieftain  is  localized 

Volsunga  Saga  2,  19. — “The  Lay  of 
Sigurd  the  Dragon-Killer,  iii.  4,  8,  18,  63,  64. 
— “  The  Lay  of  Gudrun  i.  5,  24  ;  and  ii.  15, 
26. — “  The  Wail  of  Oddrun,  4. — “  The  Green¬ 
land  Tale  of  Alii 2,  4,  7,  15,  16,  27,  34,  38, 
42. — Comp.  Wilhelm  Grimm’s  “  Deutsche 
Heldensage.” 

♦  “  SinfiOtli’s  End.” 

4  Grani  is  Sigurd’s  horse,  but  also  one  of 


on  Germany’s  great  river.  The  Gnita- 
Heath,  too,  on  which  the  Dragon  lay, 


the  appellations  of  Odin  ;  and,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  elsewhere,  "Grani’s  path”  probably 
means  the  Rhine,  conceived  under  the  image 
of  Odin  as  a  divine  Water-Horse. 

§  “  The  Second  Lay  of  Sigurd  the  Dragon- 
Killer;”  14. 

I  Skalda  :  “The  Niflungs  and  Giukungs 
and  “  The  Tale  of  Atli ;”  27. 
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is,  in  the  Norse  texts,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  the 
“  Holy  Mountains”*  over  which  Sigurd 
had  ridden.  We  recognize  in  them  the 
Sieben  Gebirge,  or  Seven  Mountains, 
whose  numer  is  a  holy  one.  To  this 
day,  one  of  those  hills  is  called  the  Dra- 
chen-Fels,  the  Dragon’s  Rock.  The 
Seven  Mountains  lie  south  of  the  river 
Sieg.  Its  name  may  be  in  connection 
with  that  of  Siegfried  ;  river  names  be¬ 
ing  apt — as  we  see  on  Trojan  ground — 
to  bear  occasionally  an  heroic  or  divine 
meaning. 

It  is  on  a  hill  in  the  German  Frank- 
land  that  Sigurd  frees  Sigurdrifa  (Bryn- 
hild)  from  the  magic  slumber,  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  Odin,  for  hav¬ 
ing  killed,  as  one  of  his  shield-maidens, 
a  Gothic  King  to  whom  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  had  promised  victory.  “  In  the 
south,  on  the  Rhine,  Sigurd  sank  down,” 
— says  the  “  Fragment  of  a  Brynhild 
Lay”  (5),  one  of  the  most  touching  in 
the  weird  cycle  of  hlddic  songs.  In  a 
prose  note,  German  men  {f>j,^verskir 
menu)  are  quoted  for  the  report  that  he 
had  been  murdered  in  a  forest,  while 
Others,  in  the  North,  had  laid  the  scene 
of  his  death  in  his  own  room,  where  they 
said  he  had  been  stabbed  when  asleep  in 
his  bed.  Again,  in  the  Vilkina  Saga, 
German  men  from  Soest,  Bremen,  and 
Munster,  are  referred  to  as  sources  for 
the  Sigurd  tale. 

Besides  the  Holy  Mountains,  a  Black 
Forest  {Myrkin^r)  is  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Icelandic  songs.  It  stands, 
no  doubt,  in  most  passages,  for  the  vast 
wood  of  that  name  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
These  references  to  Germany  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  Norse  Scripture. 
Franks,  Saxons,  Burgundians,  Goths — 
even  a  Swawa-land,  or  Swabian  land, 
half  mythological,  half  real — meet  us  in 
the  Edda,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
Huns,  or  Hunes  ;  which  latter  (and  here 
we  come  upon  Siegfried’s  special  kinship 
with  the  English)  we  hnd  again  among 
the  German  tribes  that  took  part  in  the 
”  Making  of  England.” 

IV. 

After  this,  a  passage  in  Baeda’s  Church 
History,  which  I  believe  has  puzzled 
many  readers,  will  easily  explain  itself. 


In  chapter  ix.  of  his  fifth  book,  he  sajs 
that  the  Angles  or  Saxons  who  now  in¬ 
habit  Britain,  are  known  to  have  sprung 
from  Germany,  “  for  which  reason  they 
are  still  corruptly  called  ‘  Garmans’  by 
the  neighboring  nation  of  the  Britons.” 
Among  the  tribes  of  Germany,  which 
had  sent  forth  war-hosts  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Britain,  Baeda  names  ”  Frisians, 
Rugians,  Danes,  Huns,  the  Old  Saxons, 
and  the  Boructuars.”  The  last  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  same  whom  Tacitus 
calls  Bructerians.  The  “  Danes”  were 
the  aboriginal  German  inhabitants  of 
J  utland,  who  only  later  became  replaced 
by  Scandinavian  Teutons.  The  Huns, 
or  Hunes,  fully  explain  themselves  as  a 
purely  German  tribe  from  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  foregoing. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  ”  Wanderer’s 
Tale,”  Hunas  are  among  the  sibs  which 
the  Traveller  visited.  Now,  there  are 
in  England  not  a  few  places  which  bear 
the  clear  trace  of  a  Hunic  settlement. 
Angles,  or  Englas,  have  given  their  name 
to  Anglesey  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  to  An¬ 
glesey,  the  island  on  the  Welsh  coast ; 
to  Englefield  in  Berkshire  ;  and  to  the 
Englewood  Forest.  Saxons,  or  Seaxas, 
have  given  theirs  to  Saxthorpe  in  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  to  Saxham  and  Saxtead  in  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  to  Saxby  in  Lincolnshire  ;  to  Sax¬ 
ton  in  Lincolnshire  ;  to  Saxby  in  Lei¬ 
cestershire.  In  the  same  way,  Hunes, 
or  Hunas,  have  given  theirs  to  Hunton 
(Kent)  ;  to  Hundon  (Suffolk)  ;  to  Hun- 
worth  and  Hunstanton  (Norfolk)  ;  to 
Huncote  (Leicestershire)  ;  to  H uncoat 
and  Hunslet  (Lancashire)  ;  toHunman- 
by  and  Hunton  (Yorkshire)  ;  to  Hun- 
wick  (Durham)  ;  to  the  Head  of  Hunna 
and  the  Isle  of  Hunie  (Shetland,)*  and 
so  forth. 

No  wonder  we  meet  with,  on  English 
ground,  such  personal  names  as  Ethelhun 
i,Noble  Hune),  that  of  King  Edwin’s 
son,  or  as  that  of  a  monk  f — even  as 
we  find  the  German  and  Norse  “  Finn” 
name  on  the  English  side  of  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  from  ancient  times. 

Turning  back  once  more  to  Germany, 
where  Baeda’s  English  Hunes  came 
from,  we  meet  with  the  same  name  in 

*Comp.  “The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,”  by 
Daniel  H.  Haigh  ;  where,  however,  by  no 
means  all  the  Hunic  place-names  ot  England 
are  given. 

f  Baeda  ii.  14  ;  and  iii.  27. 


*  “  The  Song  of  Fafnir  26. 
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our  own  tribal  sagas,  in  our  history,  in 
our  geography,  as  well  as  in  our  martial 
folk-lore.  In  Beowulf^  which  dates 
from  before  the  time  of  the  German  con¬ 
quest  of  Britain,  several  personal  names 
occur  composed  with  “  Hun.”  Hunlaf, 
Hunferd,  Hunbrecht  are  heroic  names 
which  turn  up  among  Frisians  and 
Rhinelanders,  as  among  the  men  of  Die¬ 
trich  von  Bern.  The  Hunsings  were  a 
Fnsian  tribe.  The  Hunsriick  Mountain 
in  northwestern  Germany  has  probably 
as  little  to  do  with  the  Mongolic  Hunns 
as  Hliningen  on  the  upper  Rhine  has. 
Its  meaning  must  be  sought  for  in  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  kinsmen.  Humboldt,  too,  is  a 
Hunic  name ;  meaning  ”  bold  like  a 
giant.” 

Hittte,  or  Heune,  a  w’ord  of  obscure 
etymology,  meant  eminently  a  warrior,  a 
hero.  That  martial  name  was  assumed, 
of  old,  by  a  German  tribe  located  in  the 
quarters  where  the  Siegfried  tale  arose. 
Gigantic  grave-monuments  are  to  this 
day  called,  in  northern  Germany, 
”  Hunic  Graves,”  or  ”  Hune-Beds. ” 
About  Osnabriick,  funeral  clothes  are 
called  ”  Hune-garments  ”  {Hiinen- 
Klein).  Among  the  Frisians,  ”  Hiine,” 
or  “  Heune,”  is  even  now  used  for  a 
corpse.  It  is  as  if  the  fatal  mark  set  on 
a  Hiine’s,  or  warrior’s,  brow  had  imper¬ 
ceptibly  led  to  a  generalization  of  the 
term.  From  a  picked  war-band  of 
heroes  destined  for  Walhalla,  the  Hunes, 
in  course  of  time,  simply  became  dead 
men. 

V. 

So,  then,  Sigurd  was  a  German 
Hune,  and  therefore  the  closest  relation 
of  the  founders  of  England.  And  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  Edda,  we  hear  in 
the  Nibelungen  Lied  that  Sigmund's  son 
”  grew  up  in  the  Netherlands,  in  a  castle 
known  far  and  wide,  at  Xanten  on  the 
Rhine.”  Only  the  mother’s  name  is 
differently  given  in  the  Icelandic  text  ; 
but  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
transformation  of  the  tale  abroad. 

All  over  the  Scandinavian  North,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Faroer,  this  grand  and  typical 
saga  was  once  spread.  In  the  Hvenic 
Chronicle,  in  Danish  hero-songs,  we 
even  meet  Siegfried  (Old  German  :  Sig- 
ufrid)  as  Sigfred,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  Norse  form  ”  Sigurd  Kriem- 
hild  as  ”  Gremild  ” — ana  she  is  married 


to  the  hero  at  Worms,  as  in  the  Nibe¬ 
lungen  Lied  ;  whereas,  in  the  Edda, 
Gudrun  is  Sigurd’s  wife,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  town  of  Worms  is 
lost.  So  strong  was  the  tradition  of  the 
German  origin  of  the  Sigurd  tale  down 
to  the  twelfth  century,  that  in  a  geograph¬ 
ical  work  written  in  Norse  by  the  Abbot 
Nicolaus,  the  Gnita-Heath  where  Sigurd 
had  killed  the  Worm  was  still  placed 
half-way  between  Paderborn  and  Mainz.* 

In  the  lays  and  sagas  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians,  much  of  those  "  most  ancient 
songs”  is,  in  fact,  preserved,  which  the 
German  people,  in  its  heroic  age,  once 
possessed,  and  which  Karl  (called  the 
Great),  the  Emperor  of  the  Franks — 
according  to  the  statement  of  Eginhard 
— ordered  to  be  collected.  Monkish 
fanaticism  afterward  destroyed  the  res¬ 
cued  valuable  relics.  It  is  an  irrepa¬ 
rable  loss.  Fortunately,  Icelanders  trav¬ 
elling  in  Germany  had  gathered  some 
of  those  tale-treasures.  Bringing  them 
home,  they  presented  the  Norse  bards 
with  a  subject  which  the  latter  treated 
in  their  own  way  in  the  form  of  heroic 
lyrics,  and  with  a  ]x>etical  beauty  and 
dramatic  power  of  which  the  whole  Teu¬ 
tonic  race  may  well  be  proud. 

It  is  in  the  Sigurd-,  Fafnir’s-,  Bryn- 
hild-,  Gudrun-,  Oddrun-,  Atli-,  and 
Hamdir  Lays,  as  well  as  in  some  prose 
fragments  of  Norse  literature,  that  the 
subject  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  has  been 
saved  to  us  in  its  older  form.  It  is  an 
earlier,  a  purer,  a  wholly  heathen  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  noble  saga  which  on  its  native 
soil  was  worked  out,  in  a  half-Christian- 
ized  shape,  into  an  epic  similar  to  the 
Homeric  one.  Between  the  Icelandic 
poems  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied — the 
Iliad  of  Germany — there  are  a  number 
of  divergences,  the  result  of  the  trans¬ 
plantation  of  the  German  tales  to  the 
North.  Thus  Kriemhild’s  name  is,  in 
the  Edda,  replaced  by  that  of  Gudrun. 
Hogni  plays  a  part  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Hagen.  The  heart  and 
root  of  the  story  are,  however,  the  same. 
The  fact  is,  the  Nibelungen  Lied  arose 
out  of  the  production  of  rhapsodists, 
which  on  German  soil  disappeared — just 
as  the  original  lays  referring  to  the  siege 
of  Troy  disappeared  in  Greece.  In  this 

•  “  Itinerarium;”  ediled  by  Werlauff  in  the 
“  Symb.  ad  Geographiam  Medii  Alvi Co¬ 
penhagen,  1821. 
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way,  the  Norse  poems  are  to  be  looked  when  most  of  our  learned  men  utterly 
upon  as  a  link  between  our  national  epic  neglected,  nay,  often  scarcely  even 
and  our  lost  Siegfried  Lieder.  knew,  the  national  Helden-Sa^Cy  though 

The  hold  which  the  story  itself  has  the  poorest  among  the  masses  yet  clung 
had  on  the  German  people  through  to  it  in  their  own  wretched  traditions, 
ages,  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of 

its  having  kept  its  place  in  the  work-  VI. 

man’s  house  and  the  peasant’s  hut,  first 

by  oral  tradition,  and  then  by  some  of  Now  for  some  of  the  details  of  the 
those  nidely-printed  penny  books,  sold  Nibelung  Tale,  as  contained  in  the  Edda. 
at  fairs,  under  the  title  of  “Die  Ge-  In  the  first  Lay  of  Sigurd  the  Dragon- 
schichte  vom  hornenen  Siegfried  that  Killer — also  called  Gripir’s  Prophecy — 
is,  “  The  Story  of  Siegfried  made  invul-  we  find  the  hero  riding  to  the  Hall  of 
nerable  by  the  Dragon’s  blood.”  Well  the  Seer,  in  order  to  learn  his  own  fate, 
do  I  remember  the  eagerness  with  which,  Gtipir  foretells  all  that  will  happen  : 
as  a  child-snatching  a  little  time  from  Sigurd’s  martial  revenge  of  his  father’s 
the  too-early  Latin  lessons — I  pored  over  death  ;  his  victory  over  the  Dragon,  and 
one  of  those  chap-books,  with  its  clumsy  how  he  thus  will  gain  golden  treasures  ; 
woodcuts  and  its  half-boorish  represen-  his  ride  to  the  Rock  where  a  Maiden 
tation  of  the  inspiriting  tale,  at  a  time  awaits  her  deliverance  : 

Gfipir. 

Queenly  maiden  fair  on  the  mountain  sleeps. 

Harness-encased,  after  Helgi’s  death. 

With  the  sword’s  keen  edge  thou’lt  the  corslet  sever ; 

Ripping  the  bonds  with  Fafnir’s  bane. 

Sigurd. 

The  armor  breaks.  Now  speaks  the  bride. 

The  fair  one,  freed  from  the  fettering  trance  ! 

What  museful  saws  will  the  Maiden  utter? 

•  What  words  of  wisdom  for  the  Hero’s  weal  ? 

.Ml  kinds  of  ntnic  wisdom,  and  the  the  guest,  for  a  single  night,  of  King 
knowledge  of  all  men’s  tongues,  will  she  Giuki,  will  forget  Brynhild’s  love  and 
— so  Gripir  prophesies — confer  upon  the  oath  pledge  he  had  given  to  her,  for 
Sigurd.  Further  questions  the  Seer  the  sake  of  a  new  love — namely,  of  Gud- 
seeks  to  evade.  But  being  pressed  to  run,  Giuki’s  daughter, 
foretell  even  the  darkest  and  the  worst.  Unconscious  of  fickleness,  the  alarmed 
“because  all  is  ordained  before,”  he  inquirer  protests  : 
predicts  that  Sigurd,  after  having  been 

Seest  thou  such  wavering  in  niy  will  ? 

Shall  my  word  I  break  to  the  maiden  dear 

Whom  witb  my  whole  heart  I  thought  to  love  ? 

Gripir,  however,  explains  that  the  of  having  to  court,  for  another’s  s-ke, 
fatal  spell  will  be  wrought  upon  him  by  her  who  reigns  in  his  own  bosom.  He 
the  wiles  of  Grimhild,  Giuki’s  queen,  is  also  pained  by  the  thought  of  being 
Ay,  she  will  so  beguile  him  as  to  make  held  to  be  false  in  men’s  opinion,  even 
him  woo  Brynhild  in  the  name  of  Gun-  though  Gripir  tells  him  that  he  will  ac- 
nar,  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The  magical  complish  his  mission  with  such  honesty 
exchange  of  shape  between  Sigurd  and  as  to  “  make  his  name  an  exalted  one  as 
Gunnar,  through  which  Brynhild — as  we  long  as  the  world  lasts.” 
see  in  the  Nibelungen  epic  and  in  Wag-  Three  nights — the  Seer  says — the  hero 
ner’s  musical  drama — is  ensnared  to  be-  will  pass  on  the  deceived  Brynhild’s 
come  the  Gothic  ruler’s  queen,  is  here  couch  ;  but  he  will  do  so  in  blameless 
foretold  by  the  Seer.  Deep  sorrow  purity.  After  that,  Sigurd  and  Gunnar, 
comes  over  Sigurd  at  this  sad  prospect  having  changed  back  into  their  own 
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proper  forms — “  but  each  retaining  his 
heart  ” — are  to  be  joined  in  wedlock,  in 
Giuki’s  Hall,  to  Gudrun  and  Brynhild. 
Disaster,  nevertheless,  must  come  from 
the  fraudulent  wooing.  Though  Sigurd 
loves  Gudrun  in  honest  wedlock,  Bryn¬ 
hild  thinks  herself  evilly  matched  to 


July. 

Gunnar,  and  basely  betrayed.  Her  love 
for  Sigurd  is  turned  into  revengeful 
hate.  Belying  herself,  through  over 
whelming  grief,  she  now  falsely  accuses 
Sigurd,  before  Gunnar,  of  not  having 
kept  faith  to  him  during  those  thrte 
nights. 


Sigurd. 

Will  Gunnar  the  wise,  will  Guthorm  and  Hdgni, 
Be  stirred  to  deeds  by  her  stinging  appeal? 

Will  Giuki’s  sons  in  their  sib-man’s  blood 
Redden  their  swords?  Gripir  !  speak  ! 


Gripir. 

Gudrun’s  heart  will  fret  with  anguish  and  fury’, 

When  her  brothers  with  harmful  plans  shall  beset  thee. 
All  joy  will  flee  from  her  for  ever  : 

Such  woeful  end  is  the  work  of  Grimhild. 


That  solace,  however — Gripir  lastly 
says — will  remain  to  the  valorous  leader 
of  men,  who  is  to  be  the  spotless  victim 
of  guile,  that  a  nobler  man  than  he  will 
never  be  seen  under  the  Sun’s  abode. 

"  Hail  now,  and  farewell  !”  answers 
Sigurd  ;  “  Fate  cannot  be  o’ercome  !” 

In  this  prophecy,  the  chief  points  of 
the  German  Siegfried’s  tale  are  con¬ 
densed,  with  slight  variation — less  the 
all-destroying  revenge  of  his  death,  which 
forms  the  final  catastrophe  in  the  Nibe- 
1  ungen  Lied. 

VII. 

The  second  Lay  of  Sigurd  the  Dragon- 
Killer,  together  with  the  Song  of  Fafnir 
— of  which  there  are  corresponding  traits 
in  the  German  epic — furnished  Richard 
Wagner  with  the  essential  ideas  of  his 
Rhinegold  and  his  Siegfried.  Still,  the 
composer-poet  has  so  largely  altered  the 
subject-matter  that  in  a  great  measure 
the  invention  may  be  said  to  be  his  own. 
In  the  Icelandic  poems,  we  find  Sigurd 
as  the  ward  of  the  Dwarf  Regin,  who 
tells  him  of  his  forefathers’  proud  deeds 
and  of  the  adventures  of  the  Asa  Trinity, 
Odin,  Honir,  and  Loki.  For  the  kill¬ 
ing,  by  Loki,  of  Regin's  and  Fafnir’s 
brother  Otur  who  had  changed  himself 
into  the  shape  of  an  otter,  the  Aesir  had 
to  pay  a  gold-ransom  which  was  wholly 
to  cover  its  skin.  A  gold  ring  alone  was 
retained  by  All-father,  out  of  the  Asic 
treasure  ;  but  as  a  single  hair  of  the  otter 
was  still  visible,  the  Ring,  too — Odin’s 
very  symbol  of  power — had  to  be  added 


to  the  ransom.  Thereupon,  Loki  utters 
a  curse  upon  the  whole  treasure,  fore¬ 
telling  a  “  future  struggle  about  a 
woman,”  as  well  as  “  hatred  among 
ethelings  on  account  of  the  hoard  of 
gold  ” 

The  curse  becomes  true.  The  two 
brothers.  Regin  and  Fafnir,  after  having 
murdered  their  father,  fall  out  among 
themselves  for  the  exclusive  ownership 
of  the  treasure.  We  hear  of  the  terrify¬ 
ing  Oegir’s  helmet  (the  hiding  hood  of 
the  German  epic)  by  which  Fafnir,  in 
Dragon’s  guise,  maintains  himself  in 
possession  of  the  hoard,  on  the  Heath 
of  Envy.  With  the  sword  forged  by 
Regin,  Sigurd,  however,  kills  the  giant 
Worm.  Having  accidentally  tasted  its 
blood,  when  eating  its  heart,  he  sudden¬ 
ly  understands  the  prophetic  language  of 
the  birds.  Seven  eagles  tell  him  that 
Regin,  having  got  rid,  through  Sigurd’s 
valor,  of  his  own  brother  Fafnir,  is 
about  to  brew  mischief  against  the  young 
Volsung  himself  ;  and  that,  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  he  must  now  kill  Regin, 
too.  The  Dwarf’s  head  being  conse¬ 
quently  struck  off,  the  eagles  counsel 
Sigurd  to  take  possession  of  the  gold- 
hoard,  and  then  to  ride  to  Giuki's  Hall, 
where  a  beautiful  woman  is  to  be  wooed. 
On  his  way,  he  is  to  meet,  on  a  high 
hill,  with  a  warrior-maid  entranced  by  a 
sleeping-thorn  with  which  Odin  stung 
her.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  fiery  charm 
which  no  hero  may  break  before  the 
Norns  have  ordained  it. 

In  the  Song  of  Sigurdrifa,  that  Valkyr 
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is  freed  by  Sigurd  who  rides  up  to  Hin-  Brynhild  Lay,  and  in  the  Volsung  Saga, 
darfiall,  in  Frank-land.  Her  vow,  on  we  hear  how  Sigurd,  when  wooing  Bryn- 
going  into  the  magic  sleep,  had  been,  hild  in  Gunnar’s  name,  had  placed  a 
that  if  ever  she  were  to  be  wedded  to  a  sword  on  the  couch  between  her  and 
man,  she  would  only  confer  her  hand  himself — “  a  sword  with  gold  adorned  ; 
upon  him  who  was  incapable  of  fear,  outward  its  edges  with  fire  were 
Being  delivered,  she  teaches  Sigurd  wrought,  with  venom-drops  covered 
much  wisdom,  and  both  then  pledge  troth  within.”  His  own  love  for  Brynhild  he 
to  each  other,  for  aye  and  for  ever,  had  been  made  to  forget  through  a 

In  the  third  Lay  of  Sigurd  the  Dragon-  potion  of  obliviousness.  But  “grim 
Killer,  as  well  as  in  a  fragment  of  a  Noms  were  walking  athwart.” 

Alone  she  sat  when  the  day  sank  down  ; 

Aloud  she  began  to  herself  to  speak  : — 

“  Sigurd  must  be  mine  ;  or  I  must  die. 

If  I  cannot  enfold  him  in  my  arms  ! 

Or  the  rash  words  now  I  again  repent : 

Gudrun  is  his  wife  ;  and  I  am  Gunnar's  ! 

Oh,  the  sorrow  wrought  by  the  spell  of  the  Norn  !” 

Often  she  wandered,  filled  with  wrath. 

O’er  ice  and  fells  at  even-tide, 

Thinking  where  he  and  Gudrun  now  were  .... 

How  the  Hunic  King  his  consort  caressed. 

Thus  her  vengeful  mood  to  murder  she  turned. 

For  a  time,  Gunnar,  being  in  doubt,  the  half-witted  Guthorm,  to  do  the 
hesitates  to  take  revenge  upon  the  bloody  deed.  With  powerful  brevity  the 
wrongfully  accused  Sigurd.  At  last,  he  Eddie  poem  says  : 
and  Hogni  induce  their  younger  brother. 

Easy  it  was  his  wild  spirit  to  move  : 

There  stood  the  sword  in  the  heart  of  Sigurd  ! 

However,  strength  enough  was  yet  run,  startled  from  her  sleep,  finds  her- 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  dying  hero —  self  swimming  in  the  blood  of  “  Freyr’s 
"  at  whose  side,”  as  a  Saga  has  it,  “  all  friend  that  is,  of  her  blameless 
others  looked  low  in  stature” — to  fell  his  Sigurd  : 
murderer  by  throwing  his  spear.  Gud- 

Loudly  moaned  the  Queen  ;  life  ebbed  from  the  King. 

So  heavily  she  struck  her  hands  together. 

That  the  beakers  on  the  board  responsive  rang. 

And  shrilly  the  geese  in  the  court  did  scream. 

Then  laughed  Brynhild,  the  daughter  of  Budli, 

For  once  again  with  all  her  heart. 

As,  up  to  her  bed,  there  broke  through  the  Hall 
The  direful  yell  of  Giuki’s  daughter. 

Then  Brynhild  resolves  to  “  go  forth  AtH,  who  will  lose  his  life  at  Gudrun’s 
to  the  long  journey.”  Stabbing  herself,  hands.  With  a  woman’s  bitter  taunt 
she  prophesies  that  Gudrun  will  be  given  against  her  rival,  the  dying  Valkyr 
in  marriage  to  her  (Brynhild's)  brother  cries  : 

More  seemly ’t  would  be  if  our  sister  Gudrun 
Were  to  lie  on  the  pyre  with  her  husband  and  lord — 

Had  good  spirits  to  her  but  given  the  counsel. 

Or  had  she  a  soul  resembling  mine  1 

Her  oWn  fire-burial  she  thus  orders  : 

One  prayer  yet  I  have  to  pray  thee  ; 

’Twill  be  the  last  in  this  my  life  : 
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A  spacious  pile  build  up  in  the  plain. 

That  room  there  be  for  all  of  those 
Who  came  to  die  together  with  Sigurd  ! 

Surround  the  pile  with  shields  and  garments, 

With  funeral  cloth  and  chosen  suite  ! 

And  the  Hunic  King  burn  at  my  own  side  !  .  .  . 

Let  also  lie  between  us  both 

The  ring-set  sword,  the  keen-edged  steel, 

Again  so  placed,  as  when  the  couch  we  ascended. 

And  weie  then  called  by  the  name  of  consorts.  .  .  . 

Much  have  I  said.  More  would  I  say 

If  the  God  yet  time  would  grant  me  for  speech. 

My  voice  now  falters.  My  wounds  are  swelling. 

The  truth  I  spoke.  So  will  1  die. 

In  “  Brynhild’s  Ride  to  the  Nether  only  for  the  crueller  Norse  one,  but  for 
World,”  a  giant  woman,  acting  as  a  Hunnish  ferocity.  In  the  Nibelungen 
Judge  of  the  Dead,  crosses  the  path  of  Lied,  enraged  Kriemhild,  who  has  be- 
the  self-sacrificed  Valkyr-bride  of  Sig-  come  Etzel’s  Queen  in  the  Hunic  land, 
urd,  before  she  nears  the  gates  of  Hel,  allures  her  sib-men  to  that  Court,  when 
to  upbraid  her  with  having  longed  for  a  treacherous  surprise  and  frightful  car- 
the  possession  of  the  consort  of  another,  nage  follows,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
Brynhild  nobly  defends  herself.  Of  the  holds  the  bleeding  head  of  her  brother 
coming  murder  of  the  Nibelungs  we  Gunther,  by  the  hair,  before  Hagen  in 
leam  in  the  Gudrun  Lays  as  well  as  in  his  dungeon  ;  asking  him  for  the  indica- 
the  Tales  of  Atli ;  and  the  details  of  tion  of  the  hidden  gold-hoard,  as  the 
that  struggle  are  even  far  more  gruesome  ransom  of  his  life.  With  a  shudder, 
than  in  the  German  epic.  It  is  as  if  the  Hagen  looks  at  the  head  ;  but  quietly 
fierce  Hunic  spirit  had  changed,  not  and  coldly  meeting  his  death,  he  says  : 

None  knows  now  of  the  gold-hoard  but  God  and  I  alone  ? 

From  thee,  thou  demon-woman,  ’tis  now  for  ever  gone  ! 

These  horrors  are  surpassed  in  the  the  captive  Gunnar  ;  and  then  “  Hogni 
Eddie  lay.  There  Hialli’s  heart  is  first  laughs  aloud  while  his  own  heart  is  cut 
cut  from  his  living  body,  and  brought  to  out 

« 

Calmly  said  Gunnar  the  stout  Niblung  warrior: 

“  Here  have  I  the  heart  of  HOgni  the  bold  ; 

'Tis  unlike  the  heart  of  Hialli  the  fearsome. 

It  does  not  quake  as  in  the  dish  it  lies  ; 

It  quaked  less  when  in  the  breast  it  lay.” 

So  far  shalt  thou,  Atli,  be  from  the  eyes  of  men 
As  thou  from  the  treasure  now  wilt  be  ! 

Of  the  hidden  hoard  of  the  Niblungs’  gold 
Alone  I  now  know,  since  HOgni  lives  not. 

In  doubt  I  wavered,  whilst  we  two  were  breathing. 

In  fear  I'm  no  longer,  since  alone  I  am  left. 

The  Rhine  shall  be  master  of  the  baleful  metal  ; 

The  stream  shall  possess  the  As-known  Niblung  hoard. 

In  the  rolling  waves  the  golden  rings  shall  glow. 

Rather  than  on  the  hands  of  the  Hunic  sons  ! 

Then  follows  the  ghastly  scene  of  Gun-  it,  wept,  ”  but  Gudrun  alone  not.  ”  We 
nar's  imprisonment  in  the  Serpent’s  are  told  of  the  letting  loose  of  the  pack 
Tower ;  the  murder  of  Atli,  made  drunk  of  hounds  for  the  purpose  of  carnage  ; 
by  Gudrun,  who  had  prepared  for  him  a  and,  as  in  the  German  epic,  of  the  Hall 
meal  of  the  hearts,  dipped  in  honey,  of  gutted  by  fire.  “  Upon  horror’s' head 
his  own  little  children,  whose  skulls  she  horrors  accumulate.”  But  the  Eddie 
made  into  beakers,  filling  them  with  Atli  Song  says  : 
their  own  blood  ; — when  all,  on  hearing 
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Blissful  is,  since,  called  he  who  such  a  bold  daughter 
Boasts  of,  as  Guiki  begat. 

In  every  land  will  forever  live 

This  wedlock's  tale  wherever  men  can  near. 


Unlike  the  German  Krierahild,  upon 
whom  the  very  foe  of  Hagen,  the  hoary- 
headed  Hildebrand,  takes  revenge  for 
her  fiendish  cruelty,  Gudrun  still  lives 
after  all  these  horrors.  Though  seeking 
death  in  the  waves,  she  cannot  sink,  and 
is  carried  ashore,  when  she  enters  upon  a 
third  marriage.  In  the  course  of  fresh 
complications,  her  dearest  daughter  from 


the  union  with  Sigurd,  Swanhild — “  who 
had  been  in  her  halls  as  a  sunbeam,  fair 
to  behold” — is  ordered  to  be  trodden 
under  horses’  hoofs.  At  last,  Gudrun 
also  seeks  death  by  mounting  the  pyre, 
calling  upon  her  departed  husband  to 
turn  his  swift  steed  from  the  other  world 
towards  her : 


Remember,  Sigurd,  what  we  together  said. 
When  on  our  bed  we  both  were  sitting  : 
That  thou,  O  brave  one,  wouldst  come  to  me 
From  the  Hall  of  Hel,  to  fetch  me  back. 


Now  build,  ye  Jarls,  the  oaken  pile. 

That  high  it  may  rise  under  Heaven’s  vault ! 
May  the  fire  burn  a  breast  full  of  woes. 

The  dames  round  my  heart  its  sorrows  melt ! 

May  more  peace  be  given  to  all  men’s  minds. 
All  women’s  sorrows  be  lessened. 

If  they  hear  to  the  end  this  song  of  grief! 


VIII. 

So  far  the  Eddie  poems.  But  the 
questiort  must  now  be  put:  What  is  the 
inner  significance,  the  philosophical 
kernel,  of  the  Nibelung  Tale  ?  Or  is  it, 
perhaps,  simply  a  fable  without  a  mean¬ 
ing  ? 

The  tale  centres  about  the  Rhine,  that 
noble  river  at  whose  aspect  Richard 
Wagner,  in  his  days  of  poverty — when 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  on  his  return 
from  Paris,  in  1842 — shed  tears  of  joy, 
making  a  vow  of  fidelity  forever  to  the 
P'atherland  ;  as  he  has  told  us  in  his 
Autobiographical  Sketch.  More  espe¬ 
cially,  it  is  a  Frankish  saga — having 
arisen  in  that  powerful  German  tribe 
which  once  held  sway  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe. 

In  its  origin,  however,  the  Nibelungen 
cycle  is  by  the  best  investigators  rightly 
held — and  is  held  also  by  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner — to  have  been  a  Nature-myth,  upon 
which  historical  elements  became  en¬ 
grafted.  Light,  the  Day,  the  Sun — the 
eminent  composer  says — filled  man,  in 
early  ages,  with  the  impression  that  in 
them  is  involved  the  condition  of  all  ex¬ 
istence,  or,  at  least,  the  condition  of  our 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
Nature  ;  while  Darkness,  the  Night,  the 


nebulous  home  of  gloomy  Mistiness 
("  Niflheim”  among  the  Northmen), 
gave  rise  to  feelings  of  horror.  Light 
thus  was  looked  upon  as  the  creative, 
the  fatherly,  or  divine  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
Friendliness  and  All-goodness  ;  and  from 
this,  as  human  refinement  went  on,  moral 
ideas  were  evolved,  connected  with  a 
God  of  Light.  In  its  most  ancient 
germs,  the  tribal  myth  of  the  Franks 
appears  to  have  been  the  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  God  of  Light  who  overcomes 
the  monster  of  the  chaotic  aboriginal 
Night.  This  is  the  earliest  meaning  of 
Siegfried's  victory  over  the  Dragon.  It 
is,  on  German  ground,  the  overthrow  of 
Python  by  Apollon. 

But  even  as  Day  is,  in  its  turn,  van¬ 
quished  by  Night  ;  as  Summer  must 
yield  to  Winter  :  so  also  Siegfried  falls 
in  the  end.  The  God,  which  he  origi¬ 
nally  was,  thus  becomes  human  ;  the 
sad  fate  of  so  noble  a  champion  gives 
rise  to  motives  of  revenge  for  what  is 
held  to  have  been  an  evil  and  criminal 
deed  ;  and  a  tragedy  is  constructed,  in 
which  generations  appear  as  actors  and 
victims. 

A  special  feature  of  the  F'rankish 
nature-myth  is  the  hoard,  the  fatal  treas¬ 
ure  which  works  never-ending  mischief. 
It  represents  the  metal  veins  of  the  sub- 
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terranean  Region  of  Gloom.  There,  as 
we  see  from  Eddie  records.  Dark  Elves 
(Nibelungs,  or  nebulous  Sons  of  the 
Night)  are  digging  and  working,  melting 
and  forging  the  ore  in  their  smithies — 
producing  charmful  rings  that  remind 
us  of  the  diadems  which  bind  the  brow 
of  rulers  ;  golden  ornaments,  and  sharp 
weapons  :  all  of  which  confer  immense 
power  upon  their  owner.  Such  a  Nibe- 
lung  ring  of  mystic  strength  was  said  to 
embody  the  mastery  over  the  world. 

When  Light  overcomes  Darkness ; 
when  Siegfried  slays  the  Dragon  ;  this 
hoard  is  his  booty,  and  he  becomes 
master  of  the  Nibelungs.  But  the 
Dragon’s  dark  heir  ever  seeks  to  regain 
It  from  the  victor  :  so  Night  malignantly 
murders  the  Day  ;  Hagen  kills  Siegfried. 
The  treasure,  on  which  Siegfried’.**  power 
is  founded,  becomes  the  cause  of  his 
death  ;  and  through  death  he  himself, 
albeit  originally  a  refulgent  God  of 
Light,  is  turned  into  a  Figure  of  Gloom 
— that  is,  a  Nibelung. 

Yet  each  fresh  generation,  while  be¬ 
ing  destined  to  death,  strives  for  the 
Dragon’s  treasure — even  as  Day  and 
Night,  creative  warmth  and  death-bring¬ 
ing  cold,  succeed  each  other  in  a  ring¬ 
like  cycle  of  contests. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  earli¬ 
est  nature-myth,  as  elaborated  by  the 
Frankish  Germans.  In  Wagner’s  view, 
Karl  the  Great  knew  well  what  he  did 
when  ordering  the  old  heroic  songs  to 
be  carefully  gathered  ;  for  in  them  the 
title  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Franks 
must  have  been  contained,  at  whose  head 
he  stood.  Richard  Wagner  even  ven¬ 
tures  upon  the  conjecture  that,  in  the 
Asiatic  home  of  the  German  race,  Nibe¬ 
lung  Franks  may  already  have  held 
supreme  sway  among  the  Teutonic  race. 
This  latter  speculation,  of  course,  lacks 
historical  support. 

Yet,  if  powerful  “  Franks”  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  time  than  those  who  founded  the 
empire  of  that  name,  had  to  be  pointed 
out,  1  would  draw  attention  to  the  great 
Phrygian  nation.  Its  name  meant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  interpreters,  a  free¬ 
man,  or  Frank.  Curiously  enough, 
“  Frakk”  (which  comes  nearest  to 
Phryg,  or  Frik)  is  the  Eddie  word  for 
the  Rhenish  Frank  in  whose  land  Bryn- 
hild  lies,  surrounded  by  the  flaming 
charm.  As  to  the  Phrygian  Franks  of 


classic  times,  they  were  a  section  of  that 
vast  Thrakian  nation  whose  Getic, 
Gothic,  Germanic  kinship  clearly  results 
from  Greek  and  Roman  testimony. 
Noted  in  antiquity  as  well  for  their  dis¬ 
coveries  and  skilfulness  in  metallurgy,  as 
for  their  martial  and  musical  spirit,  the 
Phrygians  largely  modified  the  relimon 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  world  *  by 
their  own  rites,  among  which  the  cult  of 
Mother  Earth  stood  foremost — truly  a 
Nibelung  cult  ! 

Those  who  idly  doubt  the  fact  of  a 
Nature-myth  being  involved  in  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  tale,  had  better  look  at  once  into 
the  account  of  the  Norse  Skalda,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nibelungs  and  Giukungs. 
That  account  begins  in  a  thoroughly 
mythic  manner  with  Aesir,  or  Gods,  and 
nebulous  Black  Elves,  or  Dwarfs,  which 
latter  are  the  possessors  of  the  golden 
hoard,  and  one  of  whom  watches  over 
it,  assuming  the  form  of  a  Dragon. 
Presently,  however,  we  find  ourselves,  in 
the  company  of  one  of  those  Nibelung 
Elves,  in  the  realm  of  Hialprek,  King  in 
Thiodi — which  names  remind  us  of  the 
J'rankish  Chilperich,  and  of  the  very 
root  of  the  word  from  which  the  Thio- 
disk,  or  Deutsch  (German)  people  are 
called. 

In  the  course  of  the  Skaldic  story  which 
contains  the  essence  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  we  hear  of  the  Giukungs  that 
dwell  on  the  Rhine.  Giuk  is  the  Norse 
form  for  the  Frankish,  or  Rhenish,  King 
Gibich  (Gothic  :  Gibika.  Old  Saxon  : 
Kipicho).  This  name — like  so  many 
Teutonic  chieftains’  names,  including 
that  of  Odin  himself — was  at  one  time  a 
divine  appellation.  Gibich  means  “  the 
Giver” — him  who  gives  freely.  With 
the  Rhenish  localization  of  the  Siegfried 
story,  we  seem  to  tread  upon  the  ground 
of  tribal,  historical  tales.  Nevertheless 
I  believe  that  passage  in  the  Skalda, 
which  attributes  ”  raven-black  hair”  to 
Gunnar  and  Hogni  and  the  other  Nibe¬ 
lungs,  to  be  a  mythological  indication 
of  the  original  abode  of  the  Sons  of 
Darkness  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  name  of  Siegfried’s  murder, 
Hagen — who  is  one-eyed,  even  as 
Hudur,  the  God  of  Night,  who  kills 
Baldur,  the  God  of  Light,  is  blind — has 
also  been  adduced  for  a  mythological 

♦  Grote’s  "  History  of  Greece,”  lii.  39. 
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I  interpretation.  Hagen  is  the  Thom  of  of  the  glorious  river ;  that  German 

Death,  the  Haw-thorn  (German  :  Huge-  Hunes,  once  dwelling  between  the  Huns- 

'  (iorn),  with  which  men  are  stung  into  rilck  range,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 

eternal  sleep.  Odin  stings  Brynhild  into  Frisian  shores  of  the  German  Ocean, 

!  her  trance  with  a  “  Sleeping-Thorn.”  became  confounded,  after  the  Great 

j  Hagen,  in  the  sense  of  Death,  still  Migrations,  with  the  Hunns ;  that  the 

I  lingers  in  the  German  expression  Atli  of  the  Edda,  whose  name  has  a  cor- 

I  “  Friend  Hain,”  as  a  euphemism  for  the  responding  form  (Azilo,  Ezilo)  on  Ger- 

I  figtire  which  announces  that  one’s  hour  man  ground,  was  misunderstood  for 

^  has  come.  The  haw-thorn,  as  we  know  Attila  ;  and  that,  then,  the  death  of 

I  from  a  mass  of  testimony,  was  the  Siegfried,  the  Hune,  was  fittingly  sup- 

I  special  wood  used  for  Germanic  fire-  posed  to  have  been  avenged  by  Kiiem- 

I  burial.  Hence  the  sacredness,  almost  hild  in  the  land  of  the  Hunns  ! 

I  down  to  our  days,  of  many  old  haw-  Such  confusion  of  myth  and  history  is 

I  thorn  bushes  in  various  localities  of  this  not  unfrequent  in  the  morning-time  of  a 

1  country.  nation’s  life.  Vet,  above  all  these  un- 

But  though  a  Nature-myth  is  involved  certain  shadows  of  blood-boltered  his- 
I  in  the  Siegfried  tale,  many  historical  torical  figures  which  flit  over  the  stage, 

(facts  have  clustered  round  it,  and  at  last  searing  our  eyes,  there  towers  the  image 
perhaps  even  overborne  it.  Attempts  of  the  Hero  who  represents  Light  and 

have  been  made  to  see  in  it  traces  of  the  Right  ;  whose  purity  of  soul  makes  him 

hero-songs  sung,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  victim  of  cunning  craft  ;  but  whose 

I  in  honor  of  Armin,  the  Deliverer  of  name  and  deeds  are  admiringly  held  up 

!  Germany  from  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  of  by  each  succeeding  generation.  In  town 

the  deeds  done  by  Civilis,  the  leader  of  and  thorpe,  as  we  know  from  many  a 

J  the  Batavian  Germans  against  Roman  stray  allusion  in  our  older  literature, 

"  dominion.  An  echo  of  the  overthrow  of  Siegfried  lays  were  once  sung  among  an 

!the  Burgundian  King  Gunther  by  Attila;  attentive  crowd.  Hans  Sachs,  the 
of  the  feats  of  Theodorich,  the  ruler  of  father  of  the  German  drama,  tried  his 

the  Eastern  Goths  ;  even  of  the  con-  inexperienced  hand  at  this  subject, 

quest  of  Britain  by  Hengest,  has  been  And  the  Mastersinger  schools,  by  whose 

t  assumed  to  be  contained  in  these  Sieg-  exertions  some  spark  of  poetry,  however 

^  fried  tales.  Others  have  pointed  to  the  weak,  was  kept  alive  among  the  burgher 

fate  of  Siegbert,  the  king  of  the  Austra-  class,  often  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
sian  Franks,  who  was  murdered  at  the  ”  old  songs.” 

I  instigation  of  Fredegunda  ;  and  to  the  With  the  fall  of  Germany  through  the 

powerful  Frankish  family  of  the  Pip-  miseries  of  the  Thirty  Years’ VVar,  when 

I  ins,  from  whom  Karl  the  Great  himself  her  very  life-blood  seemed  to  ebb  aw'ay 

descended.  With  these  Pipins  of  in  a  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  the 

j  ”  Nivella”  we  come  upon  a  word  in  poetical  remembrance  of  our  people’s 

!  consonance  with  ”  Nibelung.”  Again,  heroic  past  grew  dimmer  evermore — un- 

the  wars  which  the  powerful  and  in  a  til,  with  a  national  revival  dating  from 
certain  sense  patriotically  German,  but  the  War  of  Independence  against  Napo- 

I  despotic,  Frankish  Emperor  waged  leon  I.,  the  ancient  tale-treasures  were 

I  against  the  Saxons  of  Witukind,  who  valued  anew.  It  is  the  great  merit  of 

i  clung  to  their  independence,  their  self-  Richard  Wagner  to  have  formed  the  plan 

I  government,  and  their  Wodanic  creed,  for  his  Nibelung  Tragedy  in  the  summer 

I  have  been  held  to  be  indicated  in  the  of  1848,  during  a  promising  political  up- 

war  which  the  Frankish  Siegfried  wages  heaval  for  national  freedom  and  union, 

against  the  Saxons  in  the  Nibelungen  The  subject  he  chose  is  one  that  appeals 

i  Lied.  to  the  heart  and  to  the  recollections  of 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  vast  subject  the  whole  Teutonic  race — from  the 

4  any  further.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that  Rhine  to  the  Scandinavian  fiords,  and 

the  ground  of  the  tale  was  repeatedly  from  the  Northern  Thule  to  the  white 

;  shifted  ;  that,  from  the  Franks  of  the  cliffs  of  England,  where  Hunic  warriors 

j  Lower  Rhine,  its  centre  was  transferred  have  left  the  imprint  of  their  once  fa- 

!  to  the  Burgundians  on  the  upper  course  mous  name. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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ADRIFT. 

BY  MAY  PROBYN. 

Ever  the  waterlily  rocked 
■  Upon  the  rocking  stream, 

Where  the  little  clouds,  reflected,  flocked 
And  steered  across  her  dream. 

And  ever  she  sighed,  “  Why  must  I  stay 
In  the  river's  bend  from  day  to  day  ? 

Oh,  were  I  free  to  sail  away, 

Where  the  seas  with  wonder  teem  ! 

"  I  know  that  I  am  fair,”  she  said, 

“  I  watch  it  in  the  wave, 

At  anchor  here  in  the  river-bed. 

That  holds  me  like  a  grave. 

What  good  is  the  sun’s  gold  light  to  me — 

Or  what  good  a  living  thing  to  be. 

When  none  draws  ever  nigh  to  see 
The  beauty  that  I  have  !” 

The  bird  in  the  alder  farther  flew. 

At  the  ending  of  his  song  ; 

The  rat  plunged  in  where  the  rushes  grew, 

And  paddled  his  way  along  ; 

The  wind  in  the  osiers  stirred  and  sighed 

That  the  current  was  swift,  and  the  world  was  wide — 

And  "  away  !  and  away  !  ”  the  ripples  cried. 

And  the  river  tide  ran  strong. 

Was  she  happier  when  the  stars  were  bom. 

And  the  bird  sat  mute  in  the  tree  ? 

When  she  rocked  and  swayed,  with  her  cables  torn. 
And  felt  that  she  was  free  ? 

When  the  banks  slid  backward  on  either  hand — 

For  the  rat  had  gnawed  through  her  anchor  strand. 
And  the  wind  had  kissed  her  away  from  land. 

And  was  kissing  her  out  to  sea. 

The  river  mouth  was  broad  and  black. 

With  currents  countercrossed. 

Where  the  foam  churned  white  in  the  eddy’s  track. 
And  the  scattered  stars  were  lost. 

No  glimpse  she  saw  of  either  bank. 

But  a  waste  of  weed  that  heaved  and  sank, 

Where  from  gulf  to  gulf  she  reeled  and  shrank. 

And  from  wave  to  wave  she  tossed. 

The  Sun  uprose  through  a  glory  spread. 

And  climbed  by  a  cloudy  stair. 

And  “  What  is  the  thing,  O  Sea  !  ”  he  said, 

“  Your  breakers  are  tumbling  there!” 

“  That  ?”  said  the  Sea,  "  with  the  muddied  face, 

And  the  cup  all  tattered  and  reft  of  grace  ? 

A  flower,  they  say,  from  some  inland  place. 

That  once  on  a  time  was  fair  !  ” 
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THE  LADY  MAUD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “  WRECK  OF  THE  GROSVENOR,”  ETC. 


Chapter  VII. 

We  had  passed  an  hour  over  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  on  arriving  on  deck  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  notice  how  we  had  neared  the 
ship  in  that  time,  though  the  calm  was 
now  profound,  the  water  running  like  a 
surface  of  oil  into  the  sultry  horizon, 
where  the  sea-line  trembled  in  the  haze 
of  heat,  and  was  here  and  there  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  swimming  sky. 
Whether  vessels  becalmed  together  at 
sea  do  actually  attract  each  other,  as 
sailors  believe,  I  cannot  positively  say  ; 
but  their  tendency  to  close  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  is  often  a  source  of  incon¬ 
venience,  and  even  of  danger  when  there 
is  a  swell  on. 

The  ship  had  swung  with  her  stern 
dead  on  to  us,  but,  owing  to  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  tent-like  envelopment  of 
flags  and  awning  over  her  poop,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  along  her  decks  ;  but 
there  was  a  small  crowd  of  people  look¬ 
ing  at  us  over  her  tallrail,  and  we  could 
see  their  faces,  though  too  far  off  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  lineaments. 

"  We  might  hail  her.  Sir  Mordaunt,” 
I  suggested,  “  and  find  out  where  she’s 
bound  to,  and  what  the  jollification  is 
about.” 

"  Call  to  her,  will  you,  Walton  ?  You 
know  what  to  say.” 

”  Purchase  had  better  sing  out  first,” 
said  I.  “  He’s  skipper,  and  I  mustn’t 
usurp  his  functions.” 

On  this  he  turned  to  Purchase,  and 
requested  him  to  speak  the  ship.  The 
old  chap  clambered  on  to  the  bulwark, 
and  passing  his  arm  round  a  backstay, 
bawled  in  his  deep,  gruff,  wheezy  note, 
“  Ship  ahoy  !” 

After  a  short  pause  a  figure  jumped 
onto  the  taffrail.  “  Hillo  !” 

“  What  ship  is  that  ?”  rattled  out  Pur¬ 
chase. 

”  The  Dido.” 

”  Where  are  you  from,  and  where  are 
you  bound  to  ?” 

“  From  London  bound  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.” 

”  Didn’t  I  say  so  ?”  said  I. 

“  What’s  the  name  of  your  yacht  ?” 
came  from  the  ship. 
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“  The  Lady  Maud,  from  the  Hisle  o’ 
Wight,  bound  to  the  West  Hindies  !” 
vociferated  old  Purchase,  pulling  off  his 
brass-bound  cap,  and  mopping  his  bald 
pate  with  a  red  handkerchief  which  he 
extracted  from  the  bottom  of  his  head- 
gear.  At  this  point  the  band  of  music 
that  was  apparently  stationed  on  the 
forecastle  struck  up  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
and  Purchase  dropped,  with  the  un¬ 
wieldiness  of  a  bear,  off  the  bulwarks. 
It  was  now  my  turn.  I  sprang  onto 
the  rail  and  waved  my  hand,  in  token 
that  I  had  something  to  say.  'fhe  man 
who  had  answered  Purchase  looked  to¬ 
ward  his  forecastle  and  made  a  gesture, 
and  after  a  bit  the  music  stopped. 

”  Ship  ahoy  !”  I  shouted. 

“Hillo!” 

“  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
the  name  of  your  commander  !” 

“  Captain  Robert  Spenser.” 

“  He  was  chief  officer  when  I  was  in 
her,”  said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt.  ”  See 
now  if  he  recollects  me.”  I  again  ad¬ 
dressed  the  ship.  “  Will  you  ask  him 
if  he  remembers  Mr.  Edmund  Walton, 
who  was  second  officer  under  him  in 
Captain  Turnbull’s  time  ?” 

This  conversation  had  brought  a 
crowd  of  people  to  the  stem  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  They  were  as  thick  as  flies,  and  I 
noted  a  number  of  heads  forking  over 
the  side  of  the  ship,  trying  to  catch  a 
sight  of  us,  while  some  men  got  into  the 
main  and  fore  rigging  to  look. 

”  Perfectly  well,”  came  back  the  re¬ 
ply,  as  clear  as  a  bell,  over  the  polished 
surface  between  the  two  vessels.  ”  Are 
you  Mr.  Walton  ?” 

“  I  am.” 

”  I’m  Captain  Spenser.” 

I  pulled  off  my  hat  and  flourished  it, 
a  salutation  he  returned  with  a  hearty 
gesture. 

"  Ask  him  to  visit  us,  Walton,”  e.x- 
claimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  much  interested 
in,  and  even  excited  by,  this  colloquy. 
“  These  are  the  mild  adventures  I  en¬ 
joy*”  . 

I  hailed  my  old  shipmate  again,  and 
asked  him  to  come  aboard,  an  invitation 
he  promptly  accepted  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  couple  of  midshipmen  jumped 
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into  the  white  gig  that  was  slung  over 
the  stem  of  the  Dido,  and  she  was  low¬ 
ered  smartly  into  the  water  and  hauled 
round  to  the  gangway.  After  a  short 
delay,  during  which,  1  presumed,  Spen¬ 
ser  had  dived  below  to  furbish  himself 
up  for  his  visit,  he  got  into  the  boat,  in 
which  four  more  midshipmen  had  seated 
themselves,  making  a  crew  of  six,  and 
shoved  off  ;  and  had  the  Dido  been  a 
man-of-war,  no  better  effect  could  have 
been  produced  than  that  white  boat  rip¬ 
ping  up  the  sea  under  the  flash  of  the 
long,  gleaming  oars,  and  the  ship  behind 
gently  immersing  her  deep  sides  in  the 
shining  swell,  and  bringing  them  out, 
and  a  couple  of  feet  of  her  copper  as 
well  sometimes,  all  glittering  and  stream¬ 
ing  with  wet ;  while  the  centre  folds  of 
her  symmetrical  canvas,  that  looked  like 
marble  against  the  blue,  flapped  smartly 
on  to  the  masts,  and  sent  across  the  wa¬ 
ter  the  musical  clanking  of  chains  and 
the  chafing  of  blocks,  and  the  quick  rat¬ 
tle  of  reef-points. 

The  boat  came  alongside,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  old  friend  at  the  gangway. 
We  shook  hands  cordially,  and  I  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Miss 
Tuke. 

It  was  many  years  since  I  had  seen 
him,  but  I  should  have  known  him  at 
once.  He  was  when  I  was  at  sea  with 
him,  and  still  remained,  one  of  the  best¬ 
looking  men  I  had  ever  seen  :  fair,  sun¬ 
burnt,  slightly  above  the  middle  height, 
his  profession  stamped  upon  every 
movement,  yet  without  the  least  nauti¬ 
cal  assumption  or  “  shoppishness,"  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition,  at  this  time 
barely  forty  years  of  age,  and  as  excel¬ 
lent  a  seaman  as  was  at  that  time  afloat. 

“  Why,  Walton,”  cried  he,  “  this,  to 
be  sure,  is  an  extraordinary  meeting. 
Have  you  command  here?”  lookitig 
about  him  with  great  admiration.  “I 
thought  you  had  cut  the  sea — driven  out 
of  it  by  a  legacy  ?” 

I  briefly  expl.nined  how  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  yacht,  and  the  object  of  the 
cruise. 

”  You  are  acting  wisely,  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,”  said  he.  “I  am  sure  the  run 
will  greatly  benefit  Lady  Brookes.  I 
have  a  man  there,”  pointing  to  his  ship, 
”  a  first-class  passenger,  who  has  entire¬ 
ly  lost  his  voice,  and  can  only  speak  in 
a  whisper.  I’m  going  to  carry  him 


round  the  world,  and  I’ll  wager  before 
we  are  north  of  the  line  again  he’ll  be 
able  to  bawl  as  lustily  as  yonder  old  gen¬ 
tleman,”  indicating  Purchase. 

Wine  and  tobacco  were  brought,  and 
we  seated  ourselves  for  a  chat.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  commanded  the 
Dido  for  the  last  four  years,  that  she 
was  still  in  the  trade  she  was  engaged  in 
when  I  was  her  second  mate,  and  had 
become  a  favorite  ship  with  the  colonials 
who  visited  England. 

“You  appear  to  have  a  great  number 
of  |>eople  on  board,”  said  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt. 

”  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pas¬ 
sengers,  all  told,”  he  answered.  ”  There 
are  above  a  hundred  emigrants.” 

“  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
flags  along  your  awning,  and  the  music, 
Spenser  ?”  said  I.  ”  .Are  your  passen¬ 
gers  celebrating  their  escape  from  the 
mother  country  ?” 

”  No.  It’s  a  romance — as  interest¬ 
ing,  Miss  Tuke,”  said  he,  addressing 
her,  “  as  any  exciting  chapter  in  a 
novel.  I’ll  tell  you  the  story  in  a  few 
words.  Among  the  cuddy  passengers 
are  a  Mr.  and  Miss  Wheeler.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  an  old  gentleman,  and  Miss 
Wheeler  (as  I  will  still  call  her)  is  a 
young  and  pretty  girl.  Of  course  it  is 
no  business  of  mine  to  make  inquiries 
about  my  passengers  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  we  fairly  under  way,  and  I  had 
leisure  to  look  about  me,  than  I  found 
my  curiosity  tickled  by  this  couple. 
That  they  were  father  and  daughter  I 
did  not  doubt,  but  1  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  girl’s  miserable  dejection. 
She  was  incessantly  fretting,  so  much  so 
that  I  was  positive  more  was  behind  this 
misery  than  leaving  home.  Well,  to 
make  the  story  short,  four  evenings  ago 
I  was  talking  to  some  passengers  near 
the  wheel,  when  I  heard  a  great  noise  of 
quarrelling  upon  the  quarter-deck.  I 
went  forward  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  and  saw  old  Mr.  VV’heeler  flourish¬ 
ing  his  arms  like  a  windmill,  and  abus¬ 
ing  a  young  man  who  was  looking  at  him 
very  quietly.  A  crowd  of  persons  stood 
around,  listening  evidently  with  great 
astonishment  to  the  old  man’s  violent 
language,  and  wondering  at  the  young¬ 
ster’s  meek  reception  of  it.  I  went 
down  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  took  Mr. 
Wheeler  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into 
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the  cuddy,  and  asked  him  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  was.  He  was  fearfully  excited,  and 
hardly  able  to  speak.  However,  after 
a  while  1  managed  to  calm  him  down, 
and  then  he  told  me  his  story.  He  was 
a  widower,  very  fond  of  his  daughter, 
and  anxious,  of  course,  about  her  future. 
The  girl,  behind  his  back,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  young  fellow,  and  betrothed 
herself.  Mr.  Wheeler  found  this  out, 
and  tried  to  prevent  them  from  meeting. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  hard  job  for  a 
man  engaged  every  day  in  business  in 
the  city,”  said  he,  laughing,  ”  and  I 
suppose  his  efforts  failed.  Afraid  that 
his  daughter  would  elope,  he  resolved  to 
carry  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
to  Sydney,  where  he  has  a  sister.  He 
made  arrangements  for  a  year’s  absence, 
and  took  ship  in  the  Dido.  But  love  i$ 
not  to  be  outwitted  by  old  age.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Miss  Wheeler  told  her  sweetheart 
what  her  father  meant  to  do  ;  for,  will 
you  credit  it,  the  rogue  paid  his  money 
for  the  'tween-decks,  came  aboard  in 
the  dark,  and  lay  hid  among  the  emi¬ 
grants  until  the  ship  was  clear  of  the 
Channel.  So  here  they  were  all  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  the  old  man  worse  off 
than  had  he  stopped  ashore.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  happening  to  be  standing  at 
the  break  of  the  poop,  noticed  young 
Stephenson — that’s  his  name — upon  the 
quarter-deck,  saw  through  the  whole 
thing,  rushed  down,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  his  tongue.  And  what,  think  you, 
is  the  upshot  of  this  marine  romance  ?” 
continued  Spenser,  laughing  heartily. 

“You  will,  of  course,  hold  me  re¬ 
sponsible,  Miss  Tuke,  when  I  tell  you 
that,  my  heart  being  melted  by  the  poor 
girl’s  grief  and  the  young  fellow  s  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  learning  from  old  Wheeler  that 
Stephenson  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
that  his  antecedents  were  honest,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  against  him  but 
his  poverty — no  great  crime  in  a  lover 
when  his  sweetheart’s  father  earns  three 
thousand  a  year,  which  I  believe  is  old 
Wheeler’s  value — I  went  to  work  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  enraged  parent  to  what  I 
told  him  was  a  stroke  of  .destiny,  and, 
getting  some  of  the  passengers  to  help 
me,  reasoned,  urged,  entreated,  and  so 
effe<  taally  got  him  into  a  corner,  that, 
after  sulking  tor  a  day,  he  called  us  to 
his  cabin,  and  said  that,  since  matters 
had  come  to  that  pass,  he  would  risk  no 


further  disgrace,  and  had  therefore  re¬ 
solved  that  his  daughter  should  be  mar¬ 
ried  at  once.  And  married  they  were — 
this  very  morning  ;  and,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  fine,  we  dressed  the  ship,  and  are 
going  to  have  a  feast  and  a  dance  this 
evening.” 

”  So,  Miss  Tuke,”  said  I,  “  here  is  a 
real  adventure  for  you  at  last.” 

”  I  should  like  to  have  seen  them 
married,”  said  she. 

”  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  I  assure 
you,”  exclaimed  Spenser.  ”  We  have  a 
parson  aboard,  and  everything  was  per¬ 
fectly  ship-shape.  We  turned  the  cuddy 
into  a  church,  and  all  hands  put  on  their 
Sunday  clothes  ;  and  as  we  have  a  good 
many  ladies  among  the  first-class  pas¬ 
sengers,  there  was  no  want  of  color. 
Speeches  were  made  at  lunch — which 
we  called  breakfast  in  honor  ot  the  oc¬ 
casion — and  the  flourishing  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  was  quite  touching.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  made  a  really 
good-looking  pair.  But  you  must  dine 
with  us,  Sir  Mordaunt.  Miss  Tuke, 
you  will  come,  I  hope  ?  We’ve  got  a 
band  of  music  aboard — three  or  four 
fiddles,  and  a  harp  and  a  trombone  and 
a  cornet,  most  of  which  are  among  the 
steerage  passengers,  though  the  cornet 
belongs  to  the  cuddy  ;  and  as  we  shall 
light  the  decks,  and  all  hands  will  dance 
— the  saloon  passengers  aft,  the  others 
on  the  main-deck,  and  Jack  on  his 
forecastle  —  the  sight  will  be  worth 
seeing,  and  help  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  a  sea-voyage.  We  dine  at  half-past 
five.” 

Sir  Mordaunt  hung  in  the  wind  a  min¬ 
ute  or  so  over  this  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  refuse, 
which  I  should  have  regretted,  as  Spen¬ 
ser  was  full  of  heartiness,  and  might  have 
misconstrued  a  refusal.  Miss  Tuke 
looked  anxiously  enough  at  her  uncle  to 
make  him  see  she  wanted  him  to  accept. 
Suddenly  he  said,  ”  You  are  very  good, 
captain,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  join, 
you.  But  what  about  the  weather  ?” 

”  Have  no  fear,”  said  Spenser. 
”  Leave  the  weather  to  me.” 

“  You  can  safely  do  that,”  said  I. 
”  The  weather  and  Spenser  are  old  cro¬ 
nies,  and  thoroughly  understand  each 
other.” 

“  I  hope  Lady  Brookes  will  accom¬ 
pany  you,”  said  Spenser. 
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“  I  shall  certainly  endeavor  to  per¬ 
suade  her,”  answered  Sir  Mordaunt. 

Captain  Spenser  remained  on  board 
the  yacht  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
duiing  which  time  Sir  Mordaunt  showed 
him  over  the  vessel,  while  Miss  Tuke 
and  I  and  Norie  talked  with  the  mid¬ 
shipmen,  whom  I  had  called  up  out  of  the 
boat  to  look  at  the  yacht  and  drink  a 
glass  of  wine.  In  those  days  of  large 
and  handsome  sailing-ships,  the  mer¬ 
chant  service  was  reckoned  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  navy  ;  and  having  regard 
to  the  difference  between  the  numbers, 
there  were  as  many  gentlemen  afloat  in 
one  service  as  in  the  other.  When  I 
was  in  the  Dido  she  carried  twelve  mid¬ 
shipmen,  most  of  them  lads  from  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  She  had 
now  but  eight  midshipmen,  six  of  whom 
had  pulled  their  skipper  aboard  of  Us, 
and  very  gentlemanly  young  fellows 
these  six  were,  with  a  dash  of  schoolboy 
shyness  that  was  not  unbecoming,  and  a 
frank,  straightforward  way  of  answering 
questions.  They  were  rigged  out  in 
white  trousers,  brass-bound  jackets,  and 
cloth  caps,  with  a  gold  badge  over  the 
peak  ;  no  waistcoats,  but,  instead,  large 
silk  handkerchiefs  loosely  tied  round  the 
open  collars  of  their  shirts.  Of  course 
none  of  them  knew  me,  for  I  had  given 
up  the  sea  when  they  were  little  boys  at 
school  ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  their 
ship  had  been  an  old  home  of  mine,  by 
the  questions  1  asked. 

After  a  while  Sir  Mordaunt  came  up 
from  below  with  Captain  Spenser,  who, 
after  swallowing  another  bumper  of 
claret  and  lighting  a  cigar,  got  into  his 
boat,  telling  us,  in  his  hearty  fashion, 
not  to  be  later  than  five,  and  not  to 
trouble  about  the  w'eather,  for  that  he 
w’ould  warrant  the  calm  for  some  hours 
yet  ;  and  as  the  oars  dropped  into  the 
sea,  that  was  like  a  sheet  of  quicksilver, 
he  raised  his  hat,  and  away  dashed  the 
boat,  soiling  the  beautiful,  breathless, 
burnished,  and  yet  slowly  heaving  sur¬ 
face  like  moisture  upon  a  looking-glass. 

Shortly  after  he  was  gone.  Lady 
Brookes  came  on  deck.  She  stood 
a  moment  or  two  in  the  companion, 
looking  at  the  ship — not  as  if  to  admire 
the  delicate  and  ivory-like  fabric  that 
swung  upon  the  water,  with  her  reflec¬ 
tion  filled  with  color,  so  as  to  remind 


me  of  the  silver  plate  of  a  daguerreo 
type,  with  various  hues  shooting  across 
it  at  every  heave  of  the  swell — but,  as  if 
considering  that  she  was  too  close,  and 
a  source  of  danger. 

”  How  near  we  are  to  that  ship,  Mor¬ 
daunt  !”  she  exclaimed.  ”  You  can 
distinctly  hear  the  people  laughing  and 
calling.” 

"  Don’t  be  afraid,  my  love,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  The  least  breath  of  air  will 
waft  the  yacht  clear  of  her.  We  have 
just  had  a  visit  from  her  captain,  a 
most  gentlemanly,  sailorly  man,  an  old 
friend  of  Walton’s,  and  he  has  asked  us 
to  join  them  in  a  merry-making  they  are 
holding  over  a  most  romantic  incident.” 
And  he  told  her  the  story  of  old  Wheeler 
and  his  daughter,  and  wound  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Captain  Spenser  was  anxious 
she  should  dine  with  him  and  see  the 
dancing. 

“  Rut  how  are  we  to  reach  the  ship  ?” 
said  she,  looking  doubtingly,  and  yet  as 
if  she  had  a  mind  to  go  too. 

”  Why,  in  that  boat,”  answered  her 
husband,  pointing  to  a  w'haling  -  built 
semi-lifeboat  hanging  at  the  davits. 

”  Oh,”  said  she,  drawing  back  in  her 
chair,  “  if  that’s  the  only  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  ship.  I’ll  stop  where  I  am.” 

I  should  have  liked  to  ask  her  if  she 
could  suggest  any  other  way. 

“  There  will  be  no  danger,  aunt,” 
pleaded  Miss  Tuke.  “  You  will  be 
very  much  amused.  Captain  Spenser  is 
‘an  exceedingly  agreeable  man  ;  and 
think  of  the  romance,  aunt  !  It  would 
make  me  miserable  for  the  wind  to  get 
up  and  carry  us  away  without  seeing 
the  bride  and  her  husband.” 

“  And  old  Wheeler,”  said  Norie. 

But  it  was  no  good.  If  there  were 
any  other  mode  of  getting  on  board  the 
ship  she  wouldn't  mind  going  ;  but 
nothing,  she  said,  could  induce  her  to 
trust  herself  in  a  little  boat ;  and  the 
glitter  in  her  eyes  and  the  twist  in  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  made  us  all  see 
that  it  was  time  to  leave  off  persuading 
her. 

I  was  afraid  Miss  Tuke  would  have 
been  disappointed  after  all  :  for  shortly 
after  four  o’clock  the  water  in  the  south¬ 
west  darkened  under  a  small  wind  that 
came  along  over  the  breathing  swell 
very  slowly,  but  still,  as  I  thought,  with 
a  promise  of  holding  in  it.  They  saw  it 
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on  the  ship  as  soon  as  we  did,  and  be- 
fo're  it  reached  us  Spenser  hailed  the 
yacht,  to  say  that  if  there  was  any  weight 
in  the  coming  slant  he  should  not  expect 
us  to  stop,  though  he  was  quite  willing 
to  lay  his  main  yards  aback  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  if  we  would  heave  the  schooner 
to  and  go  aboard.  However,  the  puff 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  catspaw,  that 
expended  itself  in  a  few  minutes,  leav¬ 
ing  the  water  glass-smooth  again,  and 
fading  away  from  us  in  the  east  like  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  running  over  the  sea  ; 
but  it  was  of  some  use  too,  for  it  en¬ 
abled  us  to  forge  ahead  of  the  ship,  and 
give  her  a  wider  berth,  though  it  left 
us  within  speaking  distance,  and  near 
enough  to  let  us  see  her  people  and 
have  the  whole  image  of  the  vessel  be¬ 
fore  us  in  bright  and  beautiful  complete¬ 
ness.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  go. 
Sir  Mordaunt  did  not  much  like  leaving 
his  wife  alone  ;  observing  which,  Norie 
very  humanely  offered  to  stop  and  keep 
her  ladyship  company,  for  which  I  was 
not  sorry,  and,  the  boat  being  manned, 
we  got  into  her  and  headed  for  the  ship. 
As  we  approached,  the  band  on  the  fore¬ 
castle  struck  up  “  See,  the  conquering 
hero  comes,”  which  made  me  laugh 
heartily. 

"  Do  you  notice  the  women  looking 
at  us  over  the  bulwarks  ?”  said  I  to  Miss 
Tuke. 

“  I  must  ask  Captain  Spenser  to  let 
me  go  over  the  ship,*’  said  she.  ”  I 
should  like  to  see  where  the  emigrants 
sleep  and  live.” 

“  I'll  take  you  below,”  I  answered. 

”  I  hope  the  saloon  passengers  won’t 
think  us  intrusive,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 
”  I  was  for  declining  your  friend’s  invi¬ 
tation  at  first,  and  proposing  to  visit 
him  for  an  hour  after  dinner  ;  but  I 
wasn’t  sure  that  my  wife  wouldn’t  come, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
break  for  her,  and  a  real  experience  to 
remember  and  talk  over.” 

”  A  ship’s  captain  may  entertain 
whom  he  pleases,  and  I  think  you’ll  find 
the  passengers  will  consider  themselves 
honored  by  your  company,”  I  answered. 

The  whole  length  of  the  ship’s  bul¬ 
warks  was  lined  with  heads  watching  us 
as  we  approached,  and  I  fancy  that  we 
were  all  three  somewhat  embarrassed  to 
find  ourselves  the  cynosure  of  so  great 
a  number  of  eyes,  and  being  rowed  to 


the  martial  music  of  the  band.  They 
had  thrown  a  gangway  ladder  over  the 
side,  with  while  man-ropes  to  hold  by, 
and  a  grating  at  the  bottom  to  step  out 
upon.  We  swept  alongside  in  man-of- 
war  style,  hooked  on,  and  I  jumped  out, 
giving  Miss  Tuke  a  hand,  and  followed 
her  and  Sir  Mordaunt  on  deck.  Spen¬ 
ser  and  his  chief  officer  received  us  at 
the  gangway  ;  but,  though  memory  and 
my  old  traditions  were  never  stronger  in 
me  than  at  that  moment,  I  confess,  after 
the  quietness  of  the  schooner’s  deck, 
the  crowds  of  emigrants,  seamen,  and 
other  people  who  congregated  near  the 
gangway  to  see  us  arrive,  coupled  with 
the  buzzing  of  the  band,  the  cackling 
and  lowing  and  bleating  of  live  stock  in 
the  long-boat,  pens,  and  hen-coops,  the 
crying  of  babies,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  decks,  dark  and  even  grimy-lpoking 
after  the  yacht’s,  the  great  coils  of  run¬ 
ning  rigging,  the  massive  bulwarks,  the 
huge  water-casks,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
big  ship’s  heavy  equipment,  were  posi¬ 
tively  bewildering. 

We  were  conducted  onto  the  poop, 
where  a  number  of  well-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  walking  or  sitting. 
Owing  to  the  flags  and  the  awning,  this 
part  of  the  vessel  was  in  shadow,  and 
very  grateful  and  pleasant  the  gloom 
was.  Standing  at  the  foremost  end  of 
the  poop,  and  gazing  aft,  was  like  look¬ 
ing  through  a  canvas  tunnel.  The  deck 
here  was  white  enough,  all  the  brass- 
work  finely  polished,  the  shadow  vari¬ 
ously  tinted  by  the  blues  and  reds  and 
yellows  of  the  flags,  and  at  the  extreme 
end  was  the  large  wheel,  with  the  steers¬ 
man  holding  it,  his  figure  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  making  a  striking  object 
against  the  rich  blue  of  the  sky  over  the 
taffrail. 

The  very  first  persons  we  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  were  Mr.  Wheeler  and  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  The  bride¬ 
groom  was  not  particularly  good-looking, 
but  his  manners  were  gentlemanly,  and 
he  had  very  kind,  honest  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant  laugh.  So  much  I  remember 
of  him.  But  his  wife’s  face  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  now — a  most  beautiful  face  in¬ 
deed  :  no  artist  ever  painted  or  de¬ 
scribed  anything  more  harmonious  and 
uncommon.  Rich  auburn  hair,  violet 
eyes,  a  lovely  figure,  a  smile  that  broke 
like  a  light  upon  her  countenance,  and  a 
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soft,  damask,  rose-like  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  I  wondered,  when  I  looked  at 
her,  where  the  deuce  my  friend  Spen¬ 
ser’s  eyes  or  heart  could  have  been,  that 
he  had  mentioned  her  charms  to  us  so 
lightly  and  dispassionately.  Her  inde¬ 
scribable  beauty  made  her  husband  a 
much  less  heroical  character  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  than  I  had  been  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  him.  To  follow  such  a  piece  of 
witchery  as  this  to  Australia,  even  as  a 
steerage  passenger,  was  a  sample  of 
fidelity  or  fascination  infinitely  beneath 
the  worth  of  the  prize.  Had  he  swum 
down  the  Channel  after  the  vessel,  or 
turned  privateersman  and  captured  the 
ship,  and  borne  away  his  true  love  to  a 
tropical  island,  in  ballad-story  fashion,  I 
would  have  credited  him  with  some  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  duty  as  the  lover  of 
such  a  ^irl.  But  merely  to  book  him¬ 
self  as  a  third-class  passenger  in  the 
ship  in  which  his  sweetheart  was  out¬ 
ward  bound,  to  risk  nothing  worse  than 
a  spell  of  'tween-decks  life,  with  the 
chance  of  gaining  not  only  a  lovely  girl, 
but  an  heiress — pooh  !  the  thing  was  too 
commonplace.  He  was  no  lunger  ro¬ 
mantic — merely  a  lucky  dog. 

I  fancy  Spenser  was  rather  proud  to 
introduce  Sir  Mordaunt  to  the  passen¬ 
gers,  and  they  seemed  very  happy  to 
meet  the  owner  of  the  handsome 
schooner  yacht  they  had  been  admiring 
all  day.  However,  we  had  scarcely  time 
to  do  more  than  bow,  when  the  first 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  everybody  bustled 
below  to  dress.  A  very  agreeable,  well- 
dressed  Australian  lady  took  charge  of 
Miss  Ada  and  carried  her  to  her  cabin, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I  followed  Spen¬ 
ser  into  his  den,  where  we  put  down  our 
hats  and  trimmed  our  hair,  while  our 
host  bustled  about,  full  of  excitement 
and  gratification  ;  lamenting  Lady 
Brookes’  absence,  and  offering  to  send 
a  boat  for  her  ;  envying  Sir  Mordaunt’s 
ownership  of  the  Lady  Maud  ;  cracking 
jokes  over  the  recent  nuptials  ;  squint¬ 
ing  at  his  log-book,  and  giving  rne  the 
result  of  his  "  sights”  at  noon  ;  calling 
up  merry  recollections  in  me  by  swift 
reference  to  the  old  skipper  we  had 
sailed  under — all  in  a  breath,  as  I  may 
say. 

The  second  bell  rang,  and  we  sallied 
forth  into  the  cuddy.  The  scene  was  a 
lively  one.  A  long  table  ran  down  the 


centre  of  the  great  cabin,  with  a  short 
one  across  it  atop,  making  the  shape  of 
a  T  ;  and  these  tables  being  dressed  for 
dinner,  covered  with  plate  and  china  and 
glass  and  flowers,  made  the  cuddy  look 
as  if  a  lord  mayor  were  going  to  give  a 
feast  in  it  ;  while,  punctual  to  the  sum¬ 
mons,  out  of  the  row  of  cabins  which 
flanked  the  table  on  either  hand  issued 
the  passengers,  talking  and  laughing, 
silk  dresses  rustling,  fans  playing  ;  and 
presently  we  were  all  at  table.  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  and  Miss  Tuke  beside  the  skipper 
at  the  head,  I  plump  opposite  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  next  to  old 
Wheeler,  and  all  the  way  up  and  down, 
and  crosswise  at  the  top  table,  an  agree¬ 
able  alternation  of  male  and  female  fig¬ 
ures. 

A  strange  scene  to  tumble  upon  in 
mid-ocean  !  I  looked  at  Sir  Mordaunt 
and  his  niece,  and  saw  they  were  taking 
it  all  in,  and  heartily  enjoying  the  novel 
experience. 

Passenger  vessels  of  the  Dido  class 
are  fast  becoming  things  of  the  past,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  dwell  upon  this  inte¬ 
rior,  and  the  whole  picture  of  the  vessel, 
because  in  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be 
hard  to  meet  anybody  who  remembers 
that  kind  of  ship,  or  who  will  be  able  to 
realize  that  the  average  time  occupied  in 
making  the  voyage  from  London  to  Syd¬ 
ney  was  between  three  and  four  months. 
The  Dido  was  ten  days  out  (so  her  chief 
mate  told  me),  but  her  passengers  had 
recovered  from  their  sea-sickness,  and 
had  got  to  know  each  other,  as  1  might 
easily  have  guessed  by  looking  around 
me.  Most  of  them  were  Australians 
returning  from  a  visit  to  England,  well- 
bred,  quiet  people,  extremely  genial  in 
their  manners,  without  an  atom  of  brag 
or  swagger  in  them,  and  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  them  to  distinguish  them  as 
colonials. 

Distance  has  much  to  do  with  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  it  is  no  doubt  because  Austra¬ 
lia  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and 
because  America  is  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  our  wonder 
should  be  dedicated  so  largely  to  the 
Yankees  as  to  leave  us  almost  nothing 
for  the  Australians.  But  surely,  if  these 
last  are  not  a  greater  people  than  the 
Americans,  they  are  fully  as  great.  Is 
it  because  their  magnificent  cities,  their 
grand  industries,  have  sprung  into  be- 
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ing  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets, 
that  we  undervalue  the  intrepid  toil  of  a 
race  of  men  whose  entirely  English 
genius  has  brought  into  the  very  first 
rank  of  civilization  a  large  portion  of  a 
mighty  continent,  the  very  discovery  of 
which,  one  might  say,  is  so  recent  that 
there  are  men  now  living  whose  fathers, 
when  schoolboys,  learned  geography 
from  maps  in  which  the  South  Pacific, 
from  the  confines  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  east,  and  from  the  parallel  of 
Java  in  the  south,  was  little  better  than 
a  blank  !  Science  may  bring  Australia 
nearer  to  us  than  we  now  have  it  ;  and 
perhaps  then,  when  sympathy  can  no 
longer  plead  impoverishment  by  remote¬ 
ness,  we  shall  rightly  appreciate  the 
quiet,  unboastful,  but  gigantic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  people  who  are  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the 
Americans  as  kinsmen. 

Every  passenger  seemed  to  look  upon 
us  as  his  own  particular  guests,  and  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  I  were  being  constantly 
called  upon  to  drink  wine  with  one  or 
another — this  genial  fashion  surviving 
in  ships  of  the  Dido  class  long  after  it 
was  extinct  ashore — and  we  were  all 
three  of  us  fairly  embarrassed  by  the 
attention  paid  us.  Still,  it  was  very 
nice,  though  it  increased  my  regret  at 
Lady  Brookes’  absence,  because  her 
presence  would  have  added  a  great  zest 
to  her  husband’s  gratification.  Miss 
I'uke  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly.  She 
won  everybody’s  heart  within  reach  of 
her  eyes  and  voice,  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  scene — delightfully  novel  and  en¬ 
tertaining  to  her — was  reflected  in  her 
sweet  and  radiant  face. 

I  was  careful  to  take  wine  with  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  to  the  former  of 
whom  I  made  the  most  gracious  bow  I 
was  master  of,  as  a  feeble  expression  of 
the  admiration  she  had  kindled  in  me  ; 
and  when  this  performance  was  over,  I 
turned  to  old  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  con¬ 
veyed  all  sorts  of  good  wishes  for  the 
young  couple  into  his  ear 

“  I  suppose  you  know,  sir,  how  it  all 
came  about  ?’  ’  said  he.  He  was  a  rather 
pompous-looking  old  chap,  with  a  face 
like  John  Bright’s,  a  great  satin  stock 
round  his  neck,  and  stiff  shirt-collars, 
which  obliged  him  to  move  his  body  as 
far  as  his  waist — or  where  his  waist 


ought  to  have  been,  for  he  was  as  round 
as  an  apple  under  his  waist-coat — when 
he  turned  his  head. 

I  answered  that  I  had  heard  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  romantic  story  from  my 
friend  Captain  Spenser. 

“  I  certainly  hope  they  will  be  hap¬ 
py,”  said  he.  “  In  the  meanwhile.  I 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  taking  a  voyage  to 
Australia  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
get  home  again.  I  left  London  at  a 
great  inconvenience  to  myself  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  returning 
under  the  time  1  expected  to  be  ab¬ 
sent.” 

“  You  could  transfer  yourself  and 
baggage  to  the  first  homeward-bound 
ship  you  meet,”  said  1. 

“If  we  come  across  one  I  shall  do 
so,  sir.  As  yet  we  have  encountered 
nothing  but  your  yacht,  and  she  is  not 
going  the  way  I  want  to  take,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  But  it  may  all  be  for  the 
best,”  said  he  with  an  effort.  “  I  am 
reconciled.  I  shall  settle  them  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  if  we  get  there,  where  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson  may  be  able  to  add  to  his  wife’s 
income.  And — and  I  hope  they  will  be 
happy.” 

He  gulped  down  the  contents  of  a 
wineglass,  and  looked  severely  at  the 
swinging  tray  opposite  him.  I  caught 
his  daughter  eyeing  him  nervously,  but 
her  husband  whispered  something  to 
her,  whereat  she  smiled  and  turned  her 
face  toward  him  with  a  look  so  brimful 
of  love  and  happiness,  that  I  was  ass 
enough — seeing  that  I  was  not  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  that  glorious  expression — to 
feel  a  good  deal  moved  by  it.  Out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  Old  Mr.  Wheeler  seemed  to  have 
been  more  candid  with  me  than  he  in¬ 
tended,  for  he  hung  back  after  this,  as 
though  he  feared  that  any  topic  we 
should  get  upon  would  lead  him  back  to 
this  business  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  close  upon  seven  o’clock  when 
we  left  the  table,  and  knowing  there  was 
not  much  to  be  seen  of  the  sea  from  the 
poop,  in  consequence  of  the  flags,  I  left 
the  cuddy  by  the  quarter-deck  entrance, 
and  stood  there  a  few  minutes,  looking 
at  the  yacht  and  the  water.  The  even¬ 
ing  was  quite  breathless,  and  the  ocean 
a  polished  surface  of  pale  violet  under 
the  deeply  pure  azure  of  the  heavens, 
upon  which  not  a  fragment  of  cloud 
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was  visible.  The  yacht  lay  full  in  the  ing  and  laughing,  and  evidently  in  high 
setting  sun,  about  three-quarters  of  a  spirits. 

mile  on  our  port  bow.  She  had  swung  “  Mr.  Walton,”  said  Miss  Tuke,  “  re¬ 
broadside  on,  and  lay  heaving  her  fine,  member  your  promise  to  take  me  down- 
symmetrical  length  upon  the  swell,  that  stairs  to  see  where  the  emigrants  sleep 
shook  the  folds  of  her  canvas  so  as  to  and  live.  Mr.  Woodman  is  kind  enough 
make  those  milk-white  spaces  flash  and  to  say  he  will  accompany  us.” 
fade  in  alternations  of  shadow  and  ”  By  all  means  let  us  go,”  said  I. 
rounded  brightness.  Dozens  of  emi-  “  But  first  let  me  ask  you  what  you 
grants  sprawled  upon  the  bulwarks  and  think  of  this  scene.  Is  it  not  a  sight 
on  the  forecastle,  looking  at  her;  but  worth  coming  to  see  ?” 
many  others  were  eating  their  suppers  “  It  is  indeed.  I  should  have  been 
on  deck,  squatting  in  whole  families  very  sorry  to  miss  it.  How  foolish  my 
round  their  hook-pots  of  tea  and  tin  aunt  was  not  to  join  us  !  Everybody  is 
dishes  of  biscuit,  and  the  savings  of  so  kind  ,and  agreeable.  I  am  sure,” 
their  mid-day  meal  of  salt  pork  or  junk,  said  she,  looking  behind  her,  “  had  Un- 
and  making  the  decks  of  the  fine  ship  cle  Mordaunt  been  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
picturesquely  squalid.  Indeed,  the  the  reception  he  has  had  couldn’t  have 
scene  in  the  hands  of  a  good  artist  been  more  hearty  and  gratifying.” 
would  have  made  a  canvas  likely  to  de-  As  she  said  this,  Spenser  bustled  out 
tain  you  in  front  of  it  a  long  while,  of  the  crowd  that  was  gathered  around 
The  great  white  masts  ;  the  huge  main-  the  baronet,  and  came  running  our  way. 
sail,  hanging  by  the  leech -lines  and  slab-  “I  say,  Mr.  Woodman,”  he  sung 
lines  and  clew-garnets  ;  the  long  boat  out,  “  are  the  boat’s  crew  about  ? — I 
forward  on  chocks,  full  of  pigs  which  mean  the  yachtsmen.  Just  tell  them  to 
were  grunting  and  squeaking  ;  the  big  jump  into  the  boat,  will  you  ?  Oh, 
spare  booms  over  the  boat  ;  and,  just  Miss  Tuke,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  And, 
beyond,  the  galley,  with  blue  smoke  Walton,  how  have  you  been  getting  on, 
going  up  straight  out  of  its  chimney  ;  old  friend  ?  I’ve  prevailed  on  Sir  Mor- 
the  somewhat  grimy  main  deck,  with  its  daunt  to  let  me  row  over  to  his  ship,  and 
water-casks,  capstan,  and  winch  ;  the  try  my  eloquence  upon  his  wife.  She 
square  main-hatch  amidships  ;  the  solid  ought  really  to  be  with  us — and  the  doc- 
bulwarks  on  either  side,  crowded  with  tor,  too.  I’ll  bring  ’em  both — I’ll  bring 
belaying-pins,  over  which  hung  coils  of  ’em  both  1”  And  in  a  high  state  of  ex¬ 
running-gear  ;  the  shrouds  and  back-  citement,  with  his  fine  eyes  aglow  and 
stays  soaring  like  solid  bars  of  black  iron  his  handsome  face  flushed,  he  toppled 
into  the  giddy  heights  ;  the  forecastle  over  on  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  a 
right  away  forward,  like  an  elevated  few  moments  was  rowing  for  the  yacht, 
platform,  crowded  with  lounging  men,  ”  Lady  Brookes  won’t  come,”  said 
women,  and  children  ;  and  the  groups  Miss  Tuke,  laughing  and  shaking  her 
of  people  covering  the  deck  from  the  head.  “  He’ll  soon  tire  of  trying  to 
mainmast  to  the  galley  ;  did,  in  the  sol-  persuade  her.” 

emn  sunset  light  that  was  making  a  Here  Mr.  Woodman  joined  us,  and 
blinding  glory  of  the  sea  in  the  west,  without  more  ado  we  left  the  poop.  One 
and  filling  the  air  with  a  crimson  haze,  way  into  the  ’tween-decks  was  by  the 
make  a  most  impressive  picture,  the  booby-hatch,  as  it  is  called — or  was 
effect  of  which  was  grandly  heightened  called,  for  marine  things  have  changed 
by  the  leagues  upon  leagues  of  ocean,  names  since  my  day.  This  was  a 
stretching  around  in  majestic  loneliness,  square  hole  just  under  the  break  of  the 
While  I  stood  gazing,  I  heard  my  poop,  with  an  almost  perp)endicular  lad- 
name  softly  called,  and,  looking  up,  I  derdownit.  There  was  a  great  quantity 
saw  Miss  Tuke  leaning  over  the  brass  of  raffle  on  the  main  hatch,  though  one 
rail  that  protected  the  forepart  of  the  of  the  gratings  was  off  for  the  admission 
poop.  Alongside  of  her  stood  the  first  of  air  ;  but  there  was  no  ladder,  and  so 
mate,  a  man  named  Woodman.  1  joined  we  could  not  get  into  the  ’tween-decks 
them  and  as  I  ascended  the  poop-lad-  that  way.  Miss  Tuke  looked  down  into 
der  I  caught  sight  of  Sir  Mordaunt  in  what  must  have  resembled  the  bottom 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  passengers,  talk-  of  a  well  to  her,  and  hesitated  ;  but  just 
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then  a  woman,  holding  a  baby  in  one 
arm,  forked  out  of  the  gloom,  gained 
the  deck,  and  went  forward. 

“  If  she  can  come  up,  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  down,"  said  Miss  Tuke. 

"  Let  me  go  first,"  said  I  ;  "so  that, 
if  you  should  fall,  1  shall  be  at  hand  to 
shore  you  up." 

"  And  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand," 
said  Mr.  Woodman,  "  I  will  support  you 
from  this  end." 

She  put  her  foot  over— it  was  a  very 
small  one — and  with  our  help  reached 
the  lower  deck  safely.  The  mate  was 
for  shoving  forward  into  the  gloom  at 
once,  knowing  the  ropes  ;  but  Miss 
Tuke  and  I  preferred  to  stand  at  gaze 
for  a  minute  or  two,  until  our  eyes  had 
got  their  right  focus.  Then,  bit  by  bit 
the  old  familiar  scene  (to  me)  grew  de¬ 
fined  among  the  shadows.  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  that  courted  the  eye  was  the  im¬ 
mensely  thick  mainmast,  that  looked  as 
big  as  the  funnel  cf  an  ironclad,  be¬ 
tween  the  decks.  Beyond  was  the  main 
hatchway,  the  gratings  of  which  let 
down  a  little  light,  but  not  enough  to 
penetrate  far,  nor  to  perplex  the  illumi- 
natiun  of  a  lamp  that  hung  near  the  main¬ 
mast,  and  that  swayed  to  and  fro  as  the 
ship  leaned  with  the  swell.  There  was 
a  long  row  of  berths  on  the  port  side, 
into  one  of  which  I  jKjked  my  head, 
meaning  that  Miss  Tuke  should  look, 
but  instantly  shut  the  door,  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  a  woman  and  two  children  lying  in 
the  upper  bunk,  and  a  man  sound  asleep 
under  a  big  topcoat  in  the  lower  one. 
Woodman  was  more  fortunate,  and 
lighted  on  an  empty  berth  that  was  a 
very  good  sample  of  the  rest.  Here 
were  three  bunks  filled  with  rude  bed¬ 
ding,  miserable  straw  mattresses,  coarse 
brown  blankets,  and  petticoats  and 
breeches  in  bundles  for  pillows  ;  a 
couple  of  crazy  old  boxes  on  the  deck, 
which  I  suspected,  by  the  look  of  the 
hinges,  had  been  dashed  about  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  and  forced  to  vomit 
their  wretched  contents  more  than  once  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  tin  dish,  an  old 
cap,  a  boot. 

"  How  would  you  like  three  or  four 
months  of  this  sort  of  thing  ?"  said  I  to 
Miss  Tuke. 

“  I  could  not  imagine  anything  more 
unendurable,"  she  answered. 

Woodman  laughed. 


"  You  see  it  at  its  best  now."  says  he. 
“  To  thoroughly  appreciate  it,  you 
should  be  here  in  dirty  weather,  when 
the  hatches  are  battened  down  and  all 
the  emigrants  below  ;  when  there  is  no 
light  beyond  what  that  lamp  gives  ; 
when  the  ship  is  straining  heavily,  and 
sea-chests  and  women  and  children  go 
fetching  away  with  evtfry  roll,  and  when 
some  of  the  men  are  singing,  and  some 
of  the  women  quarrelling,  and  all  the 
youngsters  are  squalling.  Eh,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton,  I  think  you  have  an  emigrant  ship's 
'tween-decks  in  perfection  at  such  a 
time  ?" 

Though  most  of  the  owners  of  the 
cabins  were  on  deck,  some  score  or 
more  were  below.  In  one  place  four 
men,  dressed  as  English  artisans,  seated 
round  a  chest  and  playing  at  cards, 
silently  and  with  a  certain  austere  ear¬ 
nestness  ;  in  another  place  a  woman, 
seated  on  a  bundle  of  some  kind  or 
other,  against  a  large  box  that  served 
her  for  a  table,  around  which  were  gath¬ 
ered  five  children,  to  whom  she  was 
handing  pieces  of  biscuit,  while  a  baby 
lay  against  her  bosoru  that  was  barely 
concealed  by  a  small  red  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.  Here  a  man  lay  fiat  on  the 
deck,  his  head  pill  >'ved  on  his  arms, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  un  a  huge  beam 
directly  over  him  ;  there  a  couple  of  in¬ 
fants  quarrelled  over  an  old  rag  that  had 
been  twisted  up  into  the  likeness  of  a  doll, 
with  a  rope  yarn  tied  around  it  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  head  from  the  stern.  None 
of  these  people  took  any  notice  of  us. 

Miss  Tuke  looked  about  her  without 
speaking.  It  was  all  new  to  her,  and 
painful  to  see.  The  poor  woman  feed¬ 
ing  her  children,  with  the  baby  at  her 
breast,  the  whole  of  them  miserably 
clothed,  and  their  meal  no  more  than 
black  tea  and  biscuit,  formed  a  really 
moving  sight  ;  because,  in  addition  to 
what  the  «ye  saw,  the  imagination  added 
the  pain  of  quitting  her  native  country, 
perhaps  for  good,  the  misery  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  a  long  voyage,  with  a  strange  land 
at  the  end — without,  it  might  be,  a  friend 
to  give  her  a  welcome.  But  God  tem¬ 
pers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  people  did  not  feel  their 
condition  with  the  actjteness  that  a  wo¬ 
man  like  Miss  Tuke,  who  could  only 
think  of  their  lot  in  contrast  with  her 
own,  would  imagine. 
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There  was  not  much  more  to  see,  ex¬ 
cept  the  midshipmen’s  berth,  into  which 
I  put  my  head,  but  found  the  long,  nar¬ 
row  cabin,  with  its  double  row  of  bunks 
and  slip  of  table  travelling  on  stanchions, 
empty,  for  the  young  fellows  would  of 
course  be  on  deck,  waiting  to  cut  a 
caper,  and  to  show  off  their  buttons  and 
white  pants.  So  we  made  for  the 
booby-hatch,  and  helped  Miss  Tuke  into 
the  pure  air,  much  after  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  assisted  her  below. 

As  we  emerged,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  open  gangway,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  who  should  come  over  the  side 
but  Lady  Brookes,  gallantly  handed  up 
by  Spenser. 

“  Hang  ’em  !  those  good-looking  fel¬ 
lows  can  do  anything  they  please,”  said 
I  to  Miss  Tuke  ;  and  we  went  forward 
to  welcome  her  ladyship  and  congratu¬ 
late  her  on  her  courage.  She  threw 
alarmed  glances  around  as  she  stepped 
on  board,  as  if  she  was  frightened  by 
the  number  and  appearance  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  who  crowded  the  main-deck  to 
see  her  arrive.  Captain  Spenser’s  gal¬ 
lantry,  however,  knew  no  limits,  and 
deserved  silk  stockings  and  a  laced  coat; 
for,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  her 
ladyship’s  fingers  in  the  other,  he  con¬ 
ducted  her  on  to  the  poop,  where  I 
wondered  he  did  not  get  in  front  of  her 
and  walk  backward.  Presently  she  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  passengers,  alongside 
her  husband. 

“  Now  Sir  Mordaunt’s  happiness  will 
be  complete,”  said  I. 

”  There’s  Mr.  Norie  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Tuke,  and,  catching  sight  of  her, 
he  ran  up  to  us. 

Of  course  he  had  arrived  with  Lady 
Brookes,  but  I  did  not  see  him  come 
over  the  side.  He  was  all  bustle  and 
satisfaction  and  chatter. 

“  The  captain  was  irresistible  !”  he 
exclaimed.  ”  Such  a  coaxer  I  never 
listened  to.  Miss  Tuke,  you  should 
have  seen  Lady  Brookes  melt  away  un¬ 
der  his  entreaties  !  Heaven  defend  us  ! 
had  there  been  any  wind,  and  that  hand¬ 
some  fellow  had  proposed  to  run  away 
with  the  yacht,  dash  me  if  I  don’t 
think—” 

“  He’d  have  carried  you  with  him, 
eh?”  I  interrupted,  noticing  that  Miss 
T uke  looked  away,  as  if  she  thought  the 
medico  was  out-talking  his  judgment ; 


for  undoubtedly  the  difference  between 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  Lady  Brookes’  age  did 
somehow  make  wild  talk  of  this  kind 
more  of  a  mistake  than  it  seemed  to  be. 

“  Look  at  those  decks,  Norie,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself  upon  having  yonder 
beautiful,  milk-white,  quiet  sea-home  to 
return  to  when  we  have  had  enough  of 
this  and  I  pointed  to  the  yacht,  that 
the  swing  of  the  ship  had  brought  on  to 
our  port  beam,  and  whose  nose  was  at 
us,  bringing  her  two  masts  into  one, 
which  swayed  their  snow-like  canvas 
from  side  to  side,  like  the  languid  beat¬ 
ing  of  an  albatross’s  wing,  while  beyond 
her  the  large  summer  stars  were  shining 
with  the  green  and  blue  brilliance  of 
diamonds,  though  astern  of  us  the  flush 
of  sunset  still  illuminated  the  heavens, 
and  flung  a  most' rich  and  lovely  twilight 
upon  the  face  of  the  breathless  deep. 

Conversation,  however,  was  no  longer 
possible,  for  the  band  of  musicians,  who 
had  been  fiddling  and  blowing  on  and 
off  all  day  long,  got  together  close  to 
where  we  were  standing,  and  struck  up 
a  piece  of  dance  music.  It  seems  that 
all  the  fellows  were  professionals  but 
one,  so  the  music  was  fairly  good,  and 
quite  excellent  to  dance  to.  While 
these  fellows  were  tuning  up,  several  of 
the  crew  of  the  Dido  were  sprawling 
about  the  decks  in  a  high  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  rigging  up  lanterns  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes  around  the  poop  and 
along  the  main-deck.  The  illumination 
was  not  brilliant,  but  it  was  very  effec¬ 
tive,  and  nothing  in  its  way  could  have 
been  more  striking  than  the  appearance  of 
the  people  shifting  their  colors  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  light  into  the  shadow, 
with  here  a  red  lantern  flinging  its  ruby 
flood  upon  a  space  of  deck  where  the 
lustre  lay  like  a  great  blood-stain,  and 
there  a  coil  of  rope,  a  water-cask,  a 
fathom  of  chain  cable  brightly  irradiated 
by  a  white  light,  through  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  came  and  went  like  a  procession  of 
ghosts,  the  gloom  lying  dense  on  either 
side,  resembling  a  flood  of  black  water 
between  silver  and  purple  banks  ;  while 
on  high  w’ere  the  vague,  pallid  sails, 
and  over  them  a  heaven  crowded  with 
stars. 

The  band,  having  finished  its  over¬ 
ture,  struck  up  a  quadrille.  In  a  great 
hurry  Norie  asked  Miss  Tuke  to  give 
him  the  dance,  and  she  consented.  I 
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preferred  to  look  on,  and  so  I  got  into 
a  corner  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

The  poop  was  full  of  gliding  figures. 
I  saw  Sir  Mordaunt  dancing  with  the 
bride,  and  very  handsomely  ne  twirled 
her  about,  turning  out  his  toes  in  an¬ 
cient  fashion,  twisting  the  calves  of  his 
legs  round,  flourishing  his  arms,  and  be¬ 
having  most  graciously  ;  and  I  also  be¬ 
held  my  friend  Spenser,  who  was  the 
baronet’s  vis-^-vis,  rolling  about  in  fine 
nautical  style,  with  a  very  bouncing  fat 
and  fair  partner,  whose  waist  he  seized 
every  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
to  clasp  and  spin  round  with,  as  though 
the  only  way  to  dance  a  quadrille  was 
to  waltz  through  it,  and  as  though  he 
reckoned  that  dancing  was  an  idle  enter¬ 
tainment  if  it  did  not  involve  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  hugging. 

On  the  main-deck  and  forecastle  the 
emigrants  and  seamen  were  hopping 
about  in  great  glee.  Their  exercise  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  music,  only 
in  so  far  as  the  fiddling  and  strumming 
gave  them  an  excuse  to  kick  up  their 
heels  ;  for  their  performances  were 
strictly  original,  and  as  numerous  as  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  took 
part  in  them,  and  this  made  the  whole 
scene  exceedingly  amusing.  I  own  I 
laughed  heartily  at  some  of  the  antics  I 
witnessed,  particularly  at  the  sailors, 
some  of  whom  kicked  off  their  shoes 
that  their  legs  might  feel  lighter.  The 
people  in  couples  quivered  about  among 
the  lights  and  shadows,  men  dancing 
with  men,  and  here  and  there  women 
with  women,  and  the  children  sprawl¬ 
ed  among  their  legs  and  jigged  in  the 
scuppers,  toward  which  they  seemed 
impelled  by  their  irresistible  affection 
for  anything  that  resembled  a  gutter, 
while  laughter  and  cheery  calls  and 
songs  floated  up  and  mingled  with  the 
occasional  heavy  flapping  of  canvas. 

And  yet  full  of  broad  humor  as  the 
whole  scene  was — and  even  the  behavior 
of  the  select  folk  aft  was  not  free  from 
this  quality,  for  some  of  their  postures 
and  movements  were  quite  absurd — it 
was  impossible  to  lift  one’s  eyes  from  the 
decks  to  the  spacious  gfeaming  leagues 
of  silent  ocean,  bounded  by  the  glitter¬ 
ing  sky,  and  black  as  ink  under  it, 
though  brightly  reflecting  the  lustre  of 
the  larger  stars  in  their  flakes  of  silver, 
that  seemed  to  be  melting  and  slowly 


sinking  in  a  thick  trickle  of  the  white 
burnished  molten  metal,  without  finding 
one’s  merriment  checked.  The  thought 
of  the  minute  speck  this  ship  made  upon 
that  boundless  surface,  and  the  littleness 
of  the  people  whose  whole  world  it  was 
for  a  time,  and  the  paltriness  of  the 
pastime,  pathetic  in  its  paltriness,  that 
made  them  merry,  became  too  violent 
for  mirth  when  that  soundless,  breath¬ 
ing,  ebony  space  of  ocean  was  looked  at. 

But  thoughts  like  these  would  not  do. 
I  broke  away  from  them,  and  picking  a 
road  through  the  dancers,  reached  the 
place  where  Lady  Brookes  was  sitting, 
and,  after  a  few  compliments  upon  her 
pluck  in  leaving  the  yacht,  asked  her  if 
she  would  give  me  the  next  dance  ? 
No  :  she  was  quite  unequal  to  dancing, 
she  replied  ;  but  she  was  very  amiable, 
and  seemed  impressed  and  amused  by 
the  scene,  and  flattered  by  the  civilities 
shown  her. 

Presently  the  quadrille  came  to  an 
end,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Miss  Tuke, 
and  Captain  Spenser  and  some  others, 
joined  Lady  Brookes.  But  the  band 
would  not  give  us  much  rest.  In  a  few 
moments  they  burst  out  into  a  waltz, 
which  I  danced  with  Miss  'fuke,  and 
was  heartily  enjoying,  when  suddenly, 
as  we  whirled  past  Sir  Mordaunt,  he 
called  to  me.  We  stopped,  and  went 
back  to  him. 

“  Look,  Walton,”  said  he,  pointing 
right  over  the  stern  :  “  isn’t  that  a 
breeze  of  wind  coming  ?” 

I  immediately  saw  the  troubled  star¬ 
light,  and.  the  sharper  horizon  away 
down  upon  the  north-east. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  ”  there  comes 
some  wind,  certainly  ;  but  it  may  prove 
only  a  catspaw.” 

"  We  ought  to  get  on  board  the  yacht, 
Mordaunt,”  exclaimed  his  wife,  sud¬ 
denly,  and  even  sharply. 

“  Well,  complete  your  dance,  Wal¬ 
ton.  I  can’t  interrupt  Captain  Spen¬ 
ser,”  said  he,  laughing,  as  the  skipper, 
grasping  a  lively  partner,  flew  past  us, 
as  though  he  were  in  tow  of  a  comet. 

We  finished  the  waltz,  but  by  the  time 
the  music  had  ceased  the  wind  was  all 
about  us,  and  the  chief  mate  bawling 
orders  over  the  poop-rail 

“  Keep  those  yards  aback  1  Don’t 
forge  ahead  of  the  yacht !”  panted  Spen¬ 
ser,  breathless  after  his  capering. 
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Sir  Mordaunt  went  up  to  him  with  his 
hand  extended. 

“  My  dear  sir,  you  are  not  going  yet  ? 
You’ll  disappoint  us  all  if  you  don’t  stop 
and  join  us  at  the  table  below  !  This  is 
only  a  summer  draught— it’ll  be  all  gone 
in  a  moment.” 

But  Sir  Mordaunt  would  go.  It  was 
no  catspaw  that  was  blowing,  but  a 
steady,  gentle  breeze,  that  might  freshen 
fast  for  all  we  could  tell  ;  and  Spenser, 
probably  guessing  this  himself,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  seeing  by  Lady  Brookes’  manner 
that  entreaties  would  only  tease  her,  or¬ 
dered  the  yacht’s  crew  into  the  boat, 
and  at  the  same  time  hailed  the  schooner, 
to  let  them  know  we  were  coming.  Then 
followed  so  much  hand-shaking  as  made 
my  arm  ache  again.  Every  soul  aboard 
crowded  the  sides  to  see  us  get  away, 
and  as  we  shoved  off  they  gave  us  a  hur¬ 
ricane  cheer,  which  we  answered  with 
hearty  good-will.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
gained  the  yacht.  Lady  Brookes  and 
Miss  Tuke  were  carefully  handed  over 
the  side,  the  boat  hoisted,  the  sails 
trimmed,  and  the  schooner  slightly  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  soft  wind,  and  sliding  as 
noiselessly  as  a  sleigh  over  the  long- 
drawn,  invisible  undulations.  Neither 
our  departure  nor  the  coming  on  of  the 
breeze,  however,  stopped  the  fun  aboard 
the  Dido.  The  music  struck  up  again 
while  our  boat  was  hoisting,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  swung  their  yards,  and 
got  way  upon  the  vessel.  I'he  moon 
would  be  late  in  rising,  but  the  starlight 
was  strong,  and  the  ship  was  tolerably 
distinct,  and  stood  up  upon  the  black 
w’ater  like  a  rock  covered  with  snow. 
They  had  removed  the  flags  round  the 
poop,  so  as  to  come  no  doubt  more 
readily  at  the  braces,  and  left  the  lanterns 
exposed,  which  at  that  distance  looked 
like  a  number  of  lights  ashore  ;  so  that, 
with  the  music,  you  might  have  imag¬ 
ined  it  was  a  small  town  out  there,  and 
the  people  winding  up  a  holiday. 

We  all  stood  looking  at  her  ;  but  I 
believe  Miss  Tuke  and  I  found  her  most 
significant,  for  we  had  seen  her  ’tween- 
decks,  and,  as  it  were,  looked  into  her 
inner  life.  She  was  making  a  more 
southerly  course  than  we,  which  imper¬ 
ceptibly  widened  the  distance  between 
us,  and  diminished  her  visionary  and 
swelling  proportions.  The  increasing 
interval  was  curiously  defined  by  the 


sound  of  the  music,  that  grew  bit  by 
bit  more  thread-like  and  minute,  until 
there  buzzed  such  a  tiny  humming  (amid 
which,  nevertheless,  the  tune  and  time 
of  it  could  be  accurately  followed)  as 
you  would  have  supposed  only  a  band 
of  Liliput  musicians  could  send  up. 

“  She  will  soon  be  out  of  sight,”  said 
Lady  Brookes,  who  stood  all  this  while 
holding  her  husband’s  arm  and  watching 
the  ship. 

“  Wonderful  to  think  of  that  vessel — 
that  mere  fragment  like  a  chip  of 
mother-o’-pearl — being  full  of  human 
beings,  and  that  she  typifies  the  whole 
great  world  by  the  cargo  of  hopes  and 
passions  and  sorrows  and  ambitions 
which  she  carries  over  this  black 
ocean  !”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 

”  You  want  to  look  at  a  ship  from  a 
distance,  to  comprehend  what  a  very 
small  thing  man  is,”  observed  Norie. 

“  Small  in  point  of  size,”  said  I  ; 
”  but  a  wonderful  little  chap  for  all 
that.  I  am  never  less  ashamed  of  my 
species  than  when  I  see  a  ship,  and 
think  of  the  pluck  and  genius  and  sci¬ 
ence  it  means.” 

‘  I  can  hear  the  music  yet,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Miss  Tuke.  "  They  must  be 
still  dancing.” 

“  Well,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my¬ 
self,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt.  “  A  queer 
adventure  to  stumble  upon,  Walton,  and 
I  shall  remember  the  dinner  and  the 
dance  and  the  lighted  decks  while  1  live. 
Spenser’s  a  fine  fellow,  a  gentleman,  a 
handsome  man,  and,  no  doubt,  a  com¬ 
plete  sailor.  If  this  calm  had  lasted, 
we  should  have  returned  his  hospitality. 
But  there  they  go  !”  stretching  forth  his 
hand  ;  ”  symbolizing  life — the  child  and 
the  bride,  the  old  man  and  the  young, 
rich  and  poor,  all  melting  away  in  the 
gloom  !  Who's  poetical  among  us  ? 
Here’s  a  subject  for  a  sonnet.” 

”  It  has  been  done  over  and  over 
again,”  said  I. 

“  And  it’s  too  late  for  poetry,”  quoth 
Norie  ;  and  pulling  out  his  watch,  he 
put  it  to  his  nose,  and  called  out,  “  only 
half-past  nine,  though  !  I  thought  it 
was  after  ten.” 

Three  bells  were  struck,  whereupon 
Lady  Brookes  bade  us  good-night  and 
went  below,  leaning  on  Miss  Tuke’s 
arm.  By  ten  o’clock  the  ship  was  in¬ 
visible  upon  our  weather  quarter,  and 
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the  Lady  Maud  was  spinning  before  a 
rattling  breeze,  spitefully  worrying  the 
water  under  her,  and  flashing  the  white 
foam  away  from  her  side,  as  though  like 
a  sentient  thing  she  had  been  fretting 
over  her  enforced  idleness  and  meant 
now  to  take  her  revenge. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Our  meeting  with  the  Dido  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pleasant  break,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  afterward  we  talked  of  nothing  else. 
As  the  time  went  by  without  anything 
happening  worth  noticing,  I  could  not 
but  flatter  myself  that  our  cruise  would 
prove  as  uneventful  as  the  most  timid 
passenger  could  desire.  I  speak  mainly 
in  reference  to  Lady  Brookes.  If  she 
enjoyed  the  cruise,  it  was  certain  to  do 
her  good.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Norie 
said  to  me,  all  the  virtue  of  the  sea- 
breezes  would  stand  for  nothing  against 
a  capsizal  of  her  nerves  or  any  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  our  run  into  the  horse  lati¬ 
tudes.  Gales  and  dead  calms,  terrible 
thunderstorms,  and  breezes  fair  one 
hour  and  foul  the  next,  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  parallels,  which  (so  his¬ 
torians  say)  got  the  name  of  “  horse" 
because,  during  the  union  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  numbers  of  horses 
were  exported  from  the  mother-country, 
and  it  was  reckoned  that  more  of  the 
animals  died  in  these  baffling,  thunder¬ 
ous,  and  treacherous  latitudes,  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  passage.  It  was  our 
luck  to  carry  a  strong  breeze  of  wind, 
about  two  points  abaft  the  beam,  for 
over  five  hundred  miles,  and  noble  sail¬ 
ing  it  was.  I  don’t  say  for  speed,  for 
the  vessel’s  best  qualities  were  not  ex¬ 
actly  hit  by  the  wind,  but  for  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  liveliness  and  lastingness  of  it. 
We  drove  along  under  a  top-gallant  sail 
and  fore-topmast  studding-sail,  which 
means  that  every  cloth,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  square  sail,  was  on  the 
yacht  ;  and,  small  as  she  was,  it  took 
two  men  to  steer  her,  and  then  they  had 
as  much  as  they  could  do. 

Many  a  time  I  would  go  right  forward 
into  the  bows,  and  hang  over  the  rail 
for  half  an  hoar  at  a  time,  watching  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  bow-wave 
curling  out  like  a  curve  of  molten  green 


glass,  and  preserving  this  lovely  arch 
for  a  distance  of  some  fathoms,  where  it 
flashed  into  a  mass  of  snow  and  white 
smoke,  and  was  washed  by  the  rush  of 
the  brilliant  surges  against  the  yacht’s 
side,  to  recoil  in  a  more  dazzling  smother 
of  foam.  The  vessel’s  beam  kept  the 
deck  comfortable,  and  her  list,  except 
when  hove  to  in  a  gale  of  wind,  would 
never  be  so  acute  as  to  rob  her  spars  of 
the  majesty  of  subdued  inclination  ; 
and  when  my  eye  wandered  from  the 
pouring  green  and  silver  of  the  surges 
under  her  bows  to  the  canvas  on  high, 
it  was  always  with  a  thrill  of  delight  and 
admiration,  for  the  swollen  spaces  shone 
like  white  metal  in  the  central  cloths, 
and,  with  the  deep  blue  sky  beyond 
them,  were  almost  'olinding  to  look  at  ; 
and  it  kept  the  heart  dancing  to  mark 
the  whole  effect  of  these  gleaming,  lean¬ 
ing  towers  over  the  swiftly-flying  belt  of 
foam  to  leeward,  the  sloping  decks  glit¬ 
tering  like  dry,  white  sand,  with  here  and 
there  the  sparkle  of  glass  or  brass  as  a 
yaw  or  a  come-to  dodged  the  lustrous 
object  into  the  sunbeams,  while  for 
leagues  round  the  water  was  throbbing 
and  leaping  under  the  sharp  bright  gale. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  days  that,  while 
looking  over  the  bows,  I  spied  some¬ 
thing  in  the  water  that  made  me  beckon 
to  Miss  Tuke.  Norie  was  talking  to 
her,  but  she  left  him  without  ceremony, 
though  he  immediately  followed  her. 

"  Look  !’’  said  I,  pointing  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  about  twenty  feet  to  windward,  where 
a  shape  that  resembled  bright  emerald 
was  cutting  along  close  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  keeping  way  with  the  yacht 
without  any  perceptible  action  of  the 
flns  or  tail. 

"  There’s  another  !’’  shouted  Norie. 

"  And  another  !’’  echoed  Miss  Tuke. 
“  What  are  they,  Mr.  Walton  ?’’ 

’’ Dolphins’’  said  1.  As  I  spoke, 
the  flsh  1  had  first  seen,  a  fine  fellow, 
measuring,  I  should  think,  very  nearly 
five  feet,  leaped  clean  out  of  the  sea. 
He  was  as  green,  I  say,  as  emerald  while 
in  the  water  ;  but  the  moment  he  shot 
out  of  it,  his  body  became  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  all  but  the  fins,  which  were  of  the 
color  of  olive,  and  he  looked  like  a  solid 
body  of  burnished  gold  flung  up  out  of 
the  foam.  He  was  long  enough  in  the 
air  to  enable  us  to  observe  his  build, 
and  I  took  notice  of  his  long  jaws  and 
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flattish  head  and  bright  eyes.  His  play¬ 
fulness  set  the  others  jumping,  but  they 
had  not  this  fellow's  beautiful  bright 
yellow.  One  was  like  sulphur,  another 
almost  white,  like  clouded  silver,  with¬ 
out  any  sparkle  ;  yet  their  wonderful 
gracefulness,  the  miraculous  shifting  of 
their  hues  from  brilliant  green  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  metallic  yellows  and  white  when 
out  of  it,  made  them  a  fine  sight  to 
watch  ;  and  so  delighted  was  Miss  Tuke 
that  she  called  Sir  Mordaunt  and  her 
aunt  to  come  and  look,  and  we  all  stood 
gazing  until  the  fish,  for  some  reason, 
shot  away  from  us,  and  though  our  own 
speed  was  at  least  nine  knots  an  hour, 
yet  these  dolphins  vanished  right  ahead 
of  us,  like  arrows  discharged  from  our 
forecastle.  The  eye  lost  them  in  a 
breath.  Had  they  been  dissolved  in  the 
green  water  by  some  instantaneous 
chemical  process,  their  evanishment 
could  not  have  been  more  amazingly 
sudden. 

This  noble  wind  carried  us  without  a 
flaw  well  into  the  middle  of  the  horse 
latitudes,  and  then  left  us.  We  reck¬ 
oned  ourselves  too  fortunate  to  have  got 
it  at  all  to  grumble  at  its  cessation  ;  but 
still  the  calms  and  the  heavy  swell  and 
the  bothersome  light  airs  were  not  the 
easier  to  bear  because  of  the  slant  of 
luck  that  had  carried  us  down  to  them. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  morning  that 
;  the  breeze  failed  us.  It  was  so  oppres- 
Ft  sively  hot  in  the  cabin  that  Sir  Mordaunt 
\  told  the  steward  to  get  a  couple  of  tables 
on  deck,  and  set  them  out  for  lunch. 
On  deck,  at  all  events,  some  currents  of 
air  were  to  be  felt  from  the  flapping  of 
the  huge  mainsail  as  the  vessel  rose  and 
sank  on  the  swell,  and  the  awning  was 
an  effectual  shelter  from  the  sun,  though 
so  great  was  the  heat  that  the  pitch  be¬ 
tween  the  whtle  planks  was  as  soft  as 
beeswax.  The  lunch  was  like  picnick¬ 
ing  ;  dishes  and  bottles  and  glasses  on 
the  deck,  where  they  were  not  very 
likely  to  capsize,  one  of  us  with  a  plate 
on  his  knees,  and  Norie  balancing  him¬ 
self  on  the  skylight. 

I  remember  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  I  took  particular  notice  how  well 
Lady  Brookes  was  looking.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  some  shades  fairer,  or,  at 
least,  clearer,  than  it  was  when  we  left 
England.  There  was  real  life  in  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  whereas  before  I  had 


been  struck  with  their  want  of  spirit, 
that  was  hard  to  reconcile  with  their 
sparkling.  I  complimented  her  warmly 
on  her  improved  looks,  wishing  perhaps 
rather  to  please  her  husband  than  her, 
for  I  cannot  say  she  was  a  woman  I 
much  liked,  though  she  had  some  good 
qualities,  and  her  want  of  amiability 
was.  1  dare  say,  owing  to  her  health,  or, 
at  least,  to  her  habit  of  thinking  of  her¬ 
self  as  a  sufferer. 

“  I  certainly  do  feel  very  much  bet¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Walton,”  she  replied. 

“  The  voyage  will  re-establish  you,” 
said  Norie.  ”  But  then  you  are  fond  of 
surprising  us.  Lady  Brookes.  Who 
could  have  imagined  you  would  prove 
so  excellent  a  sailor  at  the  start  ?  and 
now,  here  you  are,  drawing  in  health 
and  spirits  from  a  temperature  in  which 
I  simmer  like  a  boiling  lobster  ;”  and 
he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  swabbed  his 
pale  face,  that  shone  as  though  a  flask 
of  oil  had  been  emptied  over  him. 

”  You  were  afraid  that  the  heat  would 
prove  too  much  for  my  wife,  Walton,” 
said  Sir  Mordaunt,  whom  her  ladyship’s 
admission  had  greatly  pleased.  ”  But 
you  see  I  am  right.  I  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  cruising-ground.” 

”  How  much  farther  south  have  we 
to  go  ?”  asked  Miss  Tuke. 

“  Why,  I  don’t  know  what  course 
Captain  Purchase  means  to  steer,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  ”  Jamaica  lies  on  a  parallel  of 
eighteen  degrees  north.  Where  time  is 
no  object,  one  can  find  a  good  many 
entrances  into  the  Carribean  Sea.  Do 
you  know  what  the  skipper  means  to  do. 
Sir  Mordaunt  ?” 

"  I  believe  he  intends  to  head  for  the 
Mona  Passage,  and  feel  his  way  along 
the  Haitian  coast,”  he  answered.  “I 
leave  everything  to  him,  for  he  traded 
among  those  islands,  you  know.” 

He  happened  to  be  on  deck,  dressed 
(as  usual)  as  if  it  was  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  this  sea  the  German  Ocean, 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  what 
his  plans  were.  But  whether  Tripshore 
had  repeated  my  conversation  to  him, 
or  whether  he  resented  my  opinion  of 
him,  which  I  dare  say  my  manner  had 
conveyed,  though  not  purposely,  of  late 
he  had  avoided  me,  giving  me  very  short 
answers  to  my  remarks,  until  it  had 
come  to  my  taking  no  notice  of  him  at 
all.  This  posture  of  his  made  me  un- 
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willing  to  strengthen  his  ill-will  by  put-  “  Just  before  lunch,”  he  replied, 
ting  any  questions  which  he  might  in-  ”  It  is  steady.” 

terpret  into  a  doubt  of  his  judgment  :  “It  doesn’t  seem  reasonable  to  talk 

moreover.  Sir  Mordaunt  was  so  well  dis-  of  a  storm  when  there’s  not  a  cloud  to 
posed  toward  him  that  I  should  have  be  seen,”  which,  in  fact  was  the  case  at 
acted  an  unfriendly  part  in  emphasizing  that  time.  “But — ” 
my  doubts  of  his  capacity  as  a  seaman  I  was  proceeding,  when  all  on  a  sud- 
and  navigator.  den  my  eye  caught  sight  of  an  object 

Lunch  being  over,  I  went  to  the  side  which,  though  it  kept  my  mouth  wide 
of  the  vessel  to  light  a  cigar,  and  catch  open,  stopped  my  talking  as  if  by  a 
the  draught  from  the  fanning  of  the  stroke  of  magic,  and  I  gazed  and  gazed, 
mainsail.  The  swell  was  rather  heavy,  with  my  cigar  half-lifted  to  my  mouth, 
and  there  was  not  enough  wind  to  steady  and  doubting  my  own  sanity  for  the  mo¬ 
tile  schooner,  and  her  canvas  swung  and  ment. 

rattled  with  every  roll,  filling  the  air  “  Why,  what  do  you  see,  Walton  ? 
overhead  with  loud  reports,  like  the  ex-  What  are  you  staring  at  in  that  man- 
plosion  of  small  arms.  Yet  there  was  ner  ?”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt,  greatly 
enough  weight  in  the  wind  to  keep  us  surprised. 

moving,  and  every  now  and  again,  as  ”  Look  !”  I  cried.  “  Follow  my  fin- 
the  stem  of  the  yacht  choppied  down,  a  ger — there  !  Do  you  see  it  ?” 
great  mass  of  foam  would  be  hove  away.  He  peered,  and  then,  catching  sight  of 
that  covered  the  water  for  many  fathoms  the  object,  made  a  step  backward  in  his 
around  us  with  a  hissing  and  seething  excess  of  astonishment, 
surface,  the  effect  of  which  was  very  It  was  the  picture  of  a  dismasted  ship 
striking,  owing  to  our  extremely  languid  inverted,  high  above  the  water-line  and 
passage  through  it.  It  was  the  color  of  hanging  in  the  air.  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
the  water,  however,  that  made  these  and  looked  again.  The  vision  was  ab- 
churnings  impressive.  I  never  remem-  solutely  perfect.  It  seemed  to  be  at 
ber  seeing  the  ocean,  out  of  soundings,  least  half  a  mile  high,  and  was  the  rep- 
and,  above  all,  in  tropical  latitudes,  with  resentation  of  a  ship,  or  a  barque,  sub- 
so  strange  an  appearance.  It  was  a  merged  to  her  bulwarks,  with  three 
greasy,  dark  olive-green,  as  thick  and  stumps  of  masts  standing,  the  centre  one 
slimy-looking  as  paint,  with  a  singular  of  which  was  considerably  taller  than 
sheen  upon  it,  such  as  a  cobweb  catches  the  others,  with  apparently  some  frag- 
from  the  sunlight,  as  though  coated  with  ments  of  canvas  set  upon  it.  But  what 
oil;  and  under  this  sluggish  and  sickly  struck  me  as  the  most  amazing  part  of  the 
surface  the  swell  ran  in  lazy  folds,  and  spectacle  was  that,  though  the  vessel 
the  eye  could  trace  these  slow  and  por-  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  buried 
tentous  heavings  to  the  very  nethermost  as  deep  as  her  water-ways  in  the  sea, 
water-line,  where  the  dark  green  hills  there  was  no  similitude  of  a  sea  under, 
rose  and  sank  in  undulations  of  a  wintry  or  rather  above  her.  It  was  like  a  wa- 
sharpness  of  outline  against  the  sky  ter-color  drawing  upon  the  sky. 
that  was  a  pale  blue  down  there.  ”  A  most  beautiful  mirage  !”  ex- 

The  sun,  that  stood  very  nearly  over  claimed  Sir  Mordaunt.  “  Agnes  !  Ada  ! 
our  mastheads,  was  but  lazily  reflected  Come  here  quickly  !  Come  and  see  a 
in  this  sea  :  the  flashing  of  it  was  sullen,  wonderful  sight  !’ 

with  a  reddish  tinge  ;  but  this  was  in-  While  the  ladies  hurried  up  to  him,  I 

deed  the  color  of  the  sun.  ran  for  the  glass 

“  All  this  would  be  very  tropical,”  said  “What  is  it,  Mordaunt?”  I  heard 
I  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  who  had  joined  me.  Lady  Brookes  say,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
and  said  something  about  the  appear-  ”  It  looks  like  a  ship  falling  from  the 

ance  of  the  weather,  “  but  for  the  look  sky  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke. 

of  the  sea.  Under  such  a  sky  as  this  it  By  this  time  the  men  on  deck  had 
should  be  a  beautiful  blue.”  caught  sight  of  the  phenomenon,  and 

“What  do  you  make  it,  Walton?  stood  staring  at  it  with  all  their  might. 
Are  we  going  to  have  a  storm  ?”  and  expressing  their  astonishment  in  a 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  glass  re-  regular  buzz  of  voices.  I  put  the  glass 
cently  ?”  to  my  eye  and  pointed  it.  I  never 
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could  have  believed  that  refraction 
would  fling  an  object  that  was  no  doubt 
sunk  some  distance  below  the  horizon 
to  so  great  a  height,  and,  while  enor¬ 
mously  magnifying  it  (for  the  whole 
spectral  fabric,  with  its  three  masts,  was 
clearly  to  be  viewed  by  the  naked  eye), 
leave  it  so  exquisitely  sharp  too.  It 
was  this  magniflcation  that  enabled  us 
to  see  the  mirage  ;  for  though  the  low 
freeboard  of  the  schooner  did  not  give 
us  a  wide  horizon,  yet  the  distance  of 
the  water-line  was  sufficiently  great  to 
dwindle  a  ship  ujion  it  into  a  mere 
speck. 

The  glass  I  levelled  was  a  powerful 
one,  and  the  vessel  stood  up  before  me 
as  though  she  were  not  two  miles  off.  I 
examined  her  carefully,  and  perceived 
the  mirage  to  be  the  reflection  of  a 
barque  upside  down,  apparently  water¬ 
logged,  and  a  complete  wreck.  She  was 
rolling  with  a  very  regular  motion,  and 
I  cannot  describe  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  movement  in  a  picture^ 
with  no  water  to  be  seen,  as  though  she 
were  sunk  to  her  scuppers  in  the  bright 
transparent  air,  and  with  the  blue  and 
somewhat  hazy  sky  all  around  her.  On 
the  stump  of  her  foremast  she  had  her 
fore-yard  standing,  that  swayed  two  and 
fro  with  her  rolling,  and  she  had  a  main 
trysail  set,  though  the  lower  portion  of 
it  seemed  to  be  in  rags. 

“  Look,  Sir  Mordaunt,”  said  I. 
“You  can  see  her  very  plainly  with 
this  and  I  handed  him  the  glass. 

“  Ladies,  will  ee  please  cast  your  eyes 
aloft,”  suddenly  rattled  out  old  Pur¬ 
chase.  "  There’s  another  sight  over¬ 
head.” 

“  A  sun-dog  !”  I  exclaimed.  “  The 
air's  like  a  looking-glass.” 

And,  sure  enough,  over  against  the 
sun  was  another  sun — the  very  ghost  of 
a  sun — a  wan,  sickly,  yet  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  and  luminous  orb. 

“  What  the  deuce  does  that  mean  ?” 
said  Sir  Mordaunt,  staring  up  at  it,  as 
were  all  hands.  “  Two  suns  !  What 
part  of  the  world  is  this  now  ?” 

“  Oh,  twin  suns  are  common  enough,” 
said  I,  keeping  back  in  the  hearing  of 
Lady  Brookes — who  was  apparently  agi¬ 
tated  by  this  conjunction  of  phenomena 
— the  information  that  these  sun-dogs 
are  by  ancient  mariners  regarded  as  the 
forerunners  of  bad  weather.  “  But 
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yonder  is  a  real  puzzler.  Surely  a  most 
beautiful  mirage  never  was  seen. 

“  There  must  be  a  wreck  under  that 
reflection,”  said  Norie. 

“  You  may  be  cock-sure  of  that,” 
said  1. 

“  And  there  may  be  living  people  on 
board,”  said  Miss  Tuke  almost  in  a 
whisper,  as  though  awed  by  the  object. 

Her  words  appeared  to  put  a  thought 
into  Sir  Mordaunt’s  head.  He  gazed  at 
me  earnestly  and  said  : 

“  It  may  be  a  signal,  set  up  by  Heaven 
itself,  to  bring  us  to  the  help  of  some 
poor  sailors  there.  We  ought  to  run 
down  and  have  a  close  look  at  the  ves¬ 
sel  How  far  distant  will  she  be,  Wal¬ 
ton  ?” 

“Not  very  low  behind  the  sea,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  to  judge  by  that  reflection. 
The  masts,  you  observe,  are  perpendic¬ 
ular  with  the  horizon.  Were  the  vessel 
far  down,  those  masts  would  be  in¬ 
clined.” 

“  Let  us  steer  in  that  direction,”  said 
Sir  Mordaunt,  with  great  seriousness, 
and  looking  at  the  beautiful  painting 
upon  the  heavens  as  though  it  were 
some  holy  vision.  And  then  he  gave 
the  order  to  Purchase. 

The  mirage  bore  as  nearly  as  possible 
W.S.  W.  The  shift  of  helm  brought  the 
light  easterly  wind  on  our  quarter,  but 
it  made  the  schooner  look  right  into  the 
eye  of  the  swell,  and  her  curtseying  was 
fast  and  even  furious,  and  occasionally 
she  would  bury  her  bows  as  high  as  the 
hawse-pipes  in  the  surface  of  foam 
which  her  chopping  motion  dashed  up 
out  of  the  sickly  green  water,  and  sent 
seething  for  some  fathoms  ahead  and  on 
either  side  of  her. 

But  all  this  while  we  stood  looking 
with  something  of  a  breathless  manner 
at  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  illusion 
of  that  wreck  afloat  in  the  transparent 
air,  projecting  our  heads  over  the  rail  to 
have  it  in  sight,  for  it  was  now  over  our 
bowsprit  end.  It  remained  in  view  for 
about  twenty  minutes  ;  it  then  began  to 
fade  gradually,  like  a  rainbow,  but  its 
decay  might  be  better  likened  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  a  bright  image  in  a  looking- 
glass  upon  which  you  softly  breathe.  It 
soon  entirely  disappeared,  yet  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  double  sun  remained 
visible  for  some  time  after.  When  that 
was  gone,  we  saw  the  reason  of  these 
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disappearances  in  the  stealthy  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  atmosphere,  until  the  azure 
grew  so  dusty  as  scarcely  to  look  blue. 
The  wind  hung  in  the  east,  but  it  fined 
down  perceptibly,  and  I  counted  upon 
a  strong  westerly  wind  following  in  due 
course,  from  the  swell  that  was  running 
up  to  us  from  that  direction.  Although 
we  were  protected  from  the  sun’s  heat 
by  the  mist  upon  the  sky,  beyond  which 
the  luminary  was  a  well-defined  throb¬ 
bing  ball  of  flashing  yellow  shorn  of  its 
blinding  rays,  the  heat  was  terribly  op¬ 
pressive,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
currents  of  air  which  the  pitching  of  the 
schooner  sent  circling  along  the  decks, 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  endurable. 
It  was  as  bad  as  the  atmosphere  of  a 
closed  glass-house  on  a  summer  after¬ 
noon. 

I  had  often  heard  talk  of  mirages  at 
sea,  and  had  indeed  been  shipmate  with 
an  old  seaman  who  had  witnessed  much 
such  another  sight  as  we  had  beheld  ; 
but  although  I  remember  the  account  he 
gave  me  of  a  full-rigged  ship  having  been 
visible  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  upon  the  sky  at  a  great  height 
above  the  water,  yet  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind  that  1  had  ever  encountered 
was  that  of  the  south  east  coast  of  the 
Mauritius.  This  coast  was  hove  up  by 
refraction,  and  rendered  distinct  to  us 
when  we  were  leagues  from  the  point 
whence,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  should  have  been  apparent  ;  and  I 
recollect  the  consternation  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  at  the  apparition,  his  conclusion  be¬ 
ing  that  he  was  seriously  out  in  his  cal¬ 
culations.  Such  a  picture  as  that  which 
had  just  melted  away  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  me,  and  indeed  we  were  all 
equally  affected,  and  could  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  else.  Sir  Mordaunt,  I 
am  persuaded,  found  something  super¬ 
natural  in  it — that  is,  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  vessel  having  her  miserable 
condition  denoted  by  a  heaven-created 
signal,  visible  for  I  know  not  how  great 
a  distance. 

“  I  dare  say  it  was  a  mirage  of  that 
kind  that  first  suggested  the  story  of  the 
Phantom  Ship,”  said  Miss  Tuke. 

”  Very  likely  ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as 
the  object  we  saw  was  concerned,  it  was 
a  Phantom  Ship,”  I  replied. 

“  And  the  two  suns  !”  exclaimed 
Lady  Brookes.  ”  Really,  one  would 
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suppose  we  had  sailed  into  an  enchant¬ 
ed  land.” 

“  Assuredly  they  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  wonders  !”  said  Sir  Mordaunt 
very  solemnly.  “  Even  now  I  behold 
something  like  a  phenomenon,  only  this 
time  it  lies  in  a  contrast.  Mark  the  hor¬ 
rid  green  of  the  sea,  and  the  chilling  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  under  yonder  smoky  blue. 
One  would  suppose  that  such  a  sky  as 
that  is  only  to  be  seen  over  a  town  full 
of  factories.  And  how  the  Lady  Maud 
labors  !  I  never  saw  the  sea  burst  away 
from  her  so  sullenly  before,  and  yet  we 
can  barely  be  moving  two  miles  an 
hour !” 

”  It  just  occurs  to  me,”  said  I,  “  that 
the  barque  may  be  visible  from  your 
top-gallant  yard  there.  It  should  be 
worth  while  trying  to  make  her  out  be¬ 
fore  the  atmosphere  thickens,  which  will 
happen  presently.” 

Saying  this,  I  called  to  the  steward 
through  the  skylight,  and  asked  him  to 
hand  me  up  the  telescope-case,  into 
which  I  put  the  glass  and  slung  it  over 
my  shoulders. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Wal¬ 
ton  ?”  asked  Sir  Mordaunt. 

“  Going  aloft  to  look  for  the  wreck,” 

I  answered. 

“  What  !  to  the  top  of  the  mast?”' 
ejaculated  Lady  Brookes. 

“  To  the  very  tip-top,”  I  answered,, 
laughing  heartily,  and  away  I  went.  I 
had  forgotten,  however,  that  only  the 
lower  rigging  was  rattled  down,  and  that 
half  the  climbing  would  have  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  ”  shinning.”  But  I 
would  not  back  out  of  it,  and  so  I. 
sprang  into  the  shrouds  and  trotted 
aloft,  blackening  rny  hands  very  tidily 
with  the  tar  that  lay  like  soft  black  glue 
upon  the  hemp,  and  was  presently 
perched  upon  the  top-gallant  yard,, 
watched  by  some  men  on  the  forecastle,, 
and  by  old  Purchase  from  the  main- 
deck,  who  scowled  at  me  under  the 
great  red  hand  with  which  he  protected 
his  eyes,  as  though  he  wondered  what, 
my  game  was  now,  and  if  this  were  an¬ 
other  move  in  the  direction  of  taking  the 
command  away  from  him. 

At  this  elevation  I  was  a  great  height 
above  the  sea,  as  the  Lady  Maud  was 
very  loftily  sparred  for  a  vessel  of  her 
tonnage  ;  and  steadying  the  glass  against 
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the  side  of  the  mast,  I  carefully  swept 
the  water  ahead  to  a  distance  of  four 
points  on  either  bow,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  I  had  more  trouble  to  make 
this  inspection,  however,  than  I  had 
reckoned  upon,  for  the  motion  up  there 
was  uncommonly  severe,  and  although 
the  square  canvas  w'as  furled,  yet  the 
quick  swinging  in  of  the  jibs,  and  the 
jump  of  the  foresail  as  the  little  vessel 
pitched,  wrenched  and  jerked  the  masts 
very  unpleasantly,  and  with  the  heavy 
swing  of  the  rolling,  obliged  me  to  keep 
a  fast  hold  with  one  hand.  Hut,  as  I 
say,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and 
stowing  the  glass  away  in  its  case  1  sung 
out  my  report  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  who, 
with  the  ladies  and  Norie,  had  come 
along  to  the  foremost  end  of  the  awning 
to  watch  me.  But,  before  descending, 

I  lingered  a  few  minutes  to  observe  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  sea,  whose 
unwholesome  green,  sluggishly  swelling 
and  falling,  was  infinitely  more  impres¬ 
sive  to  watch  from  this  height  than  from 
the  deck,  in  consequence  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  expanse  my  elevated  position 
enabled  me  to  survey  ;  while  below  me 
— the  only  object  in  sight  upon  this 
great  world  of  waters — was  the  hull  of 
the  yacht,  looking  no  more  than  a  beau¬ 
tiful  toy  vessel,  but  with  her  proportions 
defined  as  I  had  never  before  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  them,  and  constantly 
dashing  out  a  quantity  of  foam  from  un¬ 
der  her  bows,  the  form  of  which  was 
exquisitely  marked  by  the  curve  of  the 
rails  upon  the  chumed-up  snow  of  the 
water  under  the  bowsprit. 

On  gaining  the  deck  my  first  business 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  tar  on  my  hands. 
This  I  effected  by  sending  the  steward 
to  the  galley  for  a  little  slush.  Soap 
and  warm  water  did  the  rest.  Before  1 
returned  I  peeped  at  the  barometer,  but 
noticed  nothing  beyond  a  little  increase 
in  the  concavity  of  the  mercury. 

“  It  is  very  odd,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 
”  that  you  can  see  nothing  of  the 
wreck.” 

“  She  will  be  further  off  than  we 
think,”  said  I,  ”  and  yet  not  much  fur¬ 
ther  off  either  ;  and  if  a  man  were  sta¬ 
tioned  aloft  I  should  expect  to  hear  his 
hail  at  any  moment.  But  what  is  your 
object  in  running  down  to  her  ?  Do 
you  suppose  there  may  be  men  aboard  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  ;  "  that  is,  if 


she’s  not  an  illusion  !  I  wish  you  had 
seen  her,  though,  for  we  don’t  want  a 
goose-chase.”  He  added,  sinking  his 
voice,  ”  What  think  you  of  the  weather  ? 
For  my  part  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  it 
at  all.” 

It  certainly  had  a  portentous  appear¬ 
ance,  but  I  told  him  that  the  worst  of  it 
might  prove  to  lie  in  its  aspect,  as  the 
depression  of  the  mercury  was  very  tri¬ 
fling.  The  afternoon  drifted  away  slow¬ 
ly;  but  though  on  three  several  occasions 
a  man  went  aloft  to  look  for  the  wreck, 
she  remained  invisible.  Lady  Brookes 
turned  to  her  husband  when,  for  the 
third  time,  the  report  came  that  there 
was  nothing  in  sight,  and  said,  in  her 
nervous,  irritable  way,  “  Mordaunt,  if 
there  is  no  vessel,  what  could  that  re¬ 
flection  have  been  ?” 

“  There  must  be  a  vessel  somewhere 
in  that  direction,  my  love,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  We  are  moving  very  slowly, 
and,”  turning  to  me,  ”  I  suppose,  Wal¬ 
ton,  as  she  has  lost  the  upper  portion  of 
her  masts,  and  has  only  a  little  fragment 
of  sail  showing,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
her  until  she  is  pretty  close  to  us.” 

”  Ay,  and  then  again,”  said  I,  ”  the 
atmosphere  is  as  thick  now  as  it  was 
transparent  before.”  And  I  turned  my 
eyes  into  the  west,  that  is,  over  the  star¬ 
board  bow  of  the  schooner,  where  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  gathering  darkness  that  could 
not  be  called  clouds,  for  there  were  no 
vaporous  outlines  to  be  seen,  but  rather 
a  shading  of  the  sky  that  was  dark  on 
the  water-line,  and  that  lightened  softly 
and  gradually  until  it  merged  into  the 
dusty  blue  that  prevailed  overhead  and 
down  to  the  sea  over  our  stem  and 
quarters. 

About  half  an  hour  before  we  went  to 
dinner  the  light  air  completely  died  out. 
This  made  the  swell  of  the  sea  all  the 
more  unpleasant,  and  the  Lady  Maud 
wallowed  in  it  heavily  ;  but  she  raised 
no  foam  now,  though  sometimes  she 
would  dip  her  gunwales  so  deep  that  the 
water  burst  through  the  scupper-holes  in 
flying  jets  of  spray,  as  though  a  force- 
pump  were  at  work  behind  them. 

Tripshore  was  now  on  deck,  and  when 
the  wind  failed  us  he  gave  orders  to 
strip  the  yacht  of  all  but  her  foresail 
and  fore-staysail,  or  standing  jib.  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  the  ladies  were  below 
when  this  was  done.  I  went  to  the 
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mate,  who  was  always  very  civil  to  me, 
and  well  disposed,  and  spoke  to  him 
about  the  mirage.  He  had  heard  about 
it  from  the  men,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  if  the  air  was  clear  the  wreck  would 
now  be  in  sight.  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  dirty 
weather.  He  looked  around  him,  and 
answered  that  the  sky  was  puzzling,  and 
he  couldn’t  understand  the  color  of  the 
water.  Sighting  that  sun-dog,  he  said, 
wasn’t  over-hopeful,  yet  there  was  no 
uneasiness  in  the  glass,  which  was 
strange  if  that  sky  meant  anything.  He 
added,  “  It’s  more  like  thunder  than 
wind,  I  reckon  ;  yet  I  don’t  know  but 
what  we  may  get  a  stiff  breeze  from  the 
westwards  betwixt  this  and  midnight.” 

*’  You’re  ready  for  it  when  it  comes,” 
said  I,  glancing  at  the  naked  mainmast. 

“  No  use  letting  the  vessel  knock  her 
canvas  to  bits  when  it  can’t  sarve  her, 
sir.  Besides,  there’s  no  good  in  keep¬ 
ing  such  tall  spars  as  them  buckling 
and  jumping.  They’d  be  none  the 
worse  for  housing.” 

I  stood  a  few  moments  looking  at  one 
of  the  big  mastiffs,  that  had  jumped  on 
to  the  taffrail,  and  was  barking  now  and 
again  in  a  deep  angry  note  at  the  water, 
as  it  swelled  up  almost  flush  with  the 
rail  when  the  vessel  sank  her  stern. 
There  was  something  very  fine  and  pic¬ 
turesque  in  the  brute’s  posture  as  he 
balanced  himself  to  the  lihing  and  fall¬ 
ing,  while,  with  cocked  ears  and  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  shining  fangs  just  distin¬ 
guishable  under  the  black  leathern-like 
flesh  of  his  jaws,  he  snapped  with  a 
deep-throated  note.  I  called  to  him, 
being  afraid  that  he  would  slide  over¬ 
board  during  one  of  the  heavier  dips, 
upon  which  the  fine  animal  sprang  on  to 
the  deck  ;  and,  greeting  me  as  he  rushed 
past  with  a  friendly  dig  of  his  cold  moist 
nose  against  my  hand,  tumbled  over  his 
companion,  and  the  two  fell  to  skylark¬ 
ing  about  the  decks. 

Norie  wanted  to  be  scientific  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  explain  the  cause  of  mirages 
and  twin  suns.  I  suspected  that  he 
had  peeped  into  some  book  upon  those 
subjects  while  dressing,  for  he  talked 
like  a  man  whose  ideas  were  new.  But 
for  Miss  Tuke,  I  believe  we  should  have 
listened  to  him  ;  but  as  fast  as  he  be¬ 
gan,  she  drew  him  away  artfully,  and 
having  interrupted  him  spoke  to  her 


aunt,  or  asked  me  or  Sir  Mordaunt  a 
question.  So  he  gave  up  after  a  bit, 
but  he  took  her  gracelessness  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  amiability,  and  fixed 
such  an  admiring  gaze  upon  her  that  I 
noticed  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his  wife  ex¬ 
changed  glances  over  it. 

It  gradually  grew  dark  as  we  sat  talk¬ 
ing  and  eating.  They  had  furled  the 
awning,  which  enabled  us  to  see  through 
the  skylight,  and  1  remarked  the  lurid 
tinge  in  the  atmosphere,  but  without 
commenting  upon  it,  as  I  guessed  by  Sir 
Mordaunt’s  reserve  that  he  wished  me 
to  hold  back  all  forebodings  in  his  wife’s 
presence.  He  and  I,  however,  were,  I 
think,  alone  in  observing  the  increasing 
shadow.  The  others  put  it  down  to  the 
evening  ;  but  it  was  not  time  for  the 
sun  to  go  to  bed  yet,  and  the  darkness 
that  almost  immediately  follows  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  luminary  in  the  tropics  was 
of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the 
brooding,  oppressive,  reddish  haze  that 
had  apparently  covered  the  whole  sky, 
and  that  was  casting  down  a  hot.  faint, 
obscure  light  of  its  own. 

”  How  fearfully  the  vessel  is  roll¬ 
ing  !”  exclaimed  Lady  Brookes.  “  The 
motion  and  the  heat  make  me  feel 
giddy.”  She  put  her  hand  to  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  Miss  Tuke  passed  a  smelling- 
bottle  to  her. 

”  Let  me  advise  you  to  lie  down,” 
said  Norie. 

“  My  cabin  is  so  hot,”  she  answered, 
peevishly. 

"No  hotter  than  it  is  here,  nor  even 
on  deck  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  mo¬ 
tion  in  your  bed,  Agnes,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band. 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  up  at  the 
skylight,  and  then  seemed  to  acquiesce. 
I  jumped  up  to  offer  my  arm,  for  my 
self-balancing  properties  were  better 
than  her  husband’s  ;  but  I  was  scarcely 
on  my  feet  when  a  glare  of  lightning 
flashed  upon  the  skylight,  and  illuminat¬ 
ed  us  all  as  though  a  rocket  had  been 
sent  up,  and  at  the  same  moment  an  un¬ 
usually  heavy  swell  striking  the  vessel, 
rolled  her  so  sharply  over  that  a  number 
of  plates,  glasses,  spoons,  and  such 
things  toppled  off  the  table,  and  fell 
with  a  great  crash  upon  the  deck.  Lady 
Brookes  squealed  out,  and  for  some 
minutes  all  was  confusion,  for  the  ves¬ 
sel  having  rolled  one  way,  must  come 
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back  again,  and  bury  the  other  side  of  until  I  reached  the  deck,  as  my  eyes 
her,  whereupon  more  things  fetched  had  got  used  insensibly  to  the  gradual 
away  from  the  table,  and  the  din  of  enfolding  of  the  gloom  while  we  sat  at 
breaking  china  and  glass,  and  the  jin-  dinner.  Looking  up,  1  saw  that  the 
gling  and  clattering  of  the  fragments  on  sky  overhead  and  in  the  west  was  cov- 
the  deck,  were  bewildering  enough.  ered  by  a  curtain  of  dense  vapor,  which, 

"  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  to  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  light  of  the 
be  alarmed,  Agnes,”  exclaimed  Sir  westering  sun,  was  of  a  deep,  forbid- 
Mordaunt,  holding  by  the  table,  having  ding,  bronze-like  hue  over  our  masts, 
been  absolutely  unable  to  rise  from  his  though  it  brightened  into  an  ugly  and 
chair  during  that  wild  and  unexpected  sallow  orange  toward  the  east,  where 
roll  of  the  vessel.  ”  Walton,  you  know  the  vapor  was  not  so  dense  ;  but  in  the 
that  in  these  tropical  climates  lightning  west  the  sky  was  like  a  pail  of  motion- 
is  as  common  as  sunshine,  and  not  a  jot  less  smoke,  thick,  bluish,  most  porten- 
more  harmful.”  tous  and  sinister.  The  sun  was  behind 

“  Perfectly  true,”  I  shouted.  ”  In  it,  and  totally  hidden.  Under  this 
the  Malacca  Straits  I  have  been  able  to  frightful  heaven — for  frightful  it  truly 
read  a  book  right  through  my  watch  on  was — lay  the  sickly-heaving  sea,  almost 
deck  by  the  incessant  play  ol  the  light-  black  in  the  western  shadow,  but  draw¬ 
ning.”  ing  out  into  its  ghastly  sallow  green  as 

Here  Miss  Tuke  went  to  her  aunt,  it  stretched  away  under  the  lighter  sky 
and  began  to  coax  her  to  lie  down.  Sir  of  the  east. 

Mordaunt  added  his  voice,  and  Norie  ”  It  is  long  since  I  saw  such  a  sight 
backed  him,  and  at  last  she  yielded  and  as  this,”  said  I  to  Sir  Mordaunt.  ”  It 
disappeared  with  her  husband  and  niece,  *  will  be  black  as  ink  presently.” 
while  Norie  withdrew  to  his  own  cabin.  Another  sharp  flash  of  lightning  shot 
and  the  steward  grovelled  about  on  the  out  of  the  smoky  thickness  in  the  west, 
floor  picking  up  the  broken  china  and  and  I  marked  the  spark*  whirl  zigzag 
glass.  I  finished  my  wine  preparatory  across  that  part  of  the  sky — a  perfect 
to  going  on  deck.  Presently  Sir  Mor-  fork  of  wire-like  flame — and  vanish  in 
daunt  returned,  looking  very  much  an-  the  sea.  We  listened,  but  no  thunder 
noyed.  followed. 

“  Now,  Walton,  what  think  you  is  the  “  I  don’t  like  that  silence,”  exclaimed 
next  joke  ?”  said  he.  ”  Her  ladyship’s  Sir  Mordaunt,  uneasily.  ”  If  that  flash 
paid  has  tumbled  into  her  own  bed,  was  so  far  off  that  the  thunder  it  made 
and  lies  with  the  sheet  over  her  head,  is  inaudible,  what  will  the  lightning  be 
quivering  like  a  jelly  in  an  earthquake,  when  it’s  overhead  ?” 

She’s  afraid  of  the  lightning,  and  you  "  I’d  as  soon  be  in  a  vessel  as  any- 
may  hear  her  declaring  in  a  stifled  cry  where  else  in  a  thunder-storm,”  said  I. 

that  she  wouldn’t  show  her  nose  to  save  ”  How  rarely  you  hear  of  a  ship  being 

her  life.”  struck.  The  masts  and  spars  offer  so 

”  Lady  Brookes  can  do  without  her,  many  points,  that  the  lightning  is  scat- 
I  dare  say,”  I  answered,  laughing,  tered  by  them. ” 

”  But  in  a  time  of  real  danger  all  these  Purchase  and  Tripshore  were  both  on 
quiverings  and  hidings  wouldn’t  sweeten  deck,  and  most  of  the  men,  this  being 
misfortune.  Sir  Mordaunt,  eh  ?”  the  second  dog-watch,  though  it  was 

“Don’t  for  Heaven’s  sake  talk  of  probably  the  heat  and  the  appearance  of 
danger,  real  or  imaginary!”  he  said,  the  weather  that  held  them  in  a  crowd 
sending  a  glance  through  the  skylight,  forward,  puffing  at  sooty  tobacco-pipes, 
”  Steward,  when  you  have  collected  that  and  constantly  looking  up  and  around, 
mess,  light  the  lamps,  will  you  ?  And  The  gloom  increased  every  moment  as 
get  my  waterproof  coat  ready  to  hand  to  the  sun  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
me  when  I  call  for  it.”  darkness  in  the  west  on  its  way  behind 

We  lighted  our  cigars  and  went  on  the  sea,  and  very  soon  the  lurid  orange 
deck.  There  should  have  been  at  least  tint  went  out  of  the  sky.  The  water- 
another  hour  of  daylight  left ;  but  it  line,  nay,  the  deep  itself,  grew  indis- 
was  already  as  dark  as  evening,  though  tinguishable,  the  outline  of  the  little  ves- 
1  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  this  sel  faded,  and  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
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lieve  the  eye  but  the  binnacle  lamp  that 
filled  the  air  with  a  soft  haze,  and  the 
illuminated  skylights,  and  the  bull’s-eyes 
in  the  decks  over  the  berths,  which 
twinkled  like  glow-worms  from  the 
lamplight  under  them. 

The  yacht  labored  heavily  upon  the 
swell,  and  the  small  canvas  that  was  ex¬ 
posed  on  her  flapped  heavily.  The  creak¬ 
ing  and  groaning  was  startling,  for  the 
silence  upon  the  sea  was  profound,  and 
there  was  no  other  sound  but  what  came 
from  the  vessel,  whose  plunging  and 
wallowing  filled  the  air  w’ith  the  loud 
gurgling  and  sobbing  of  water,  most  un¬ 
pleasant  noises  to  hear  in  that  darkness. 
There  was  no  more  lightning  ;  but  the 
heat  !  it  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  strick¬ 
en  with  a  raging  fever.  I  went  to  look 
at  the  compass,  to  see  where  the  yacht’s 
head  had  swung  to,  and  perceiving  a 
figure  standing  a  little  distance  behind 
the  fellow  at  the  wheel,  I  took  it  to  be 
TTipshore. 

“  What  do  you  think  this  is  going  to 
be  ?  Not  a  tempest,  I  hope,”  said  I. 

”  If  a  tempest  s  thunder  an’  lightning, 
then  it’s  a  tempest  that’s  coming,”  an¬ 
swered  a  deep  wheezy  voice,  that  gave 
me  to  know  I  had  addressed  old  Pur¬ 
chase. 

I  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  his 
outline  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  open  his 
mouth  than  the  same  spirituous  smell  I 
had  before  detected  in  him  filled  the  air. 

”  A  tempest  generally  comprises 
wind,”  said  I,  willing  to  test  his  condi¬ 
tion  by  a  little  discourse.  ”  But  so  old 
and  experienced  a  sailor  as  you  should 
be  able  to  predict  the  weather  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  a  barometer.” 

”  It  ’ud  be  a  poor  job  if  I  couldn’t 
tell  the  weather  better  than  a  b’rome- 
ter,”  he  answered,  shuffling  his  feet 
about,  and  talking  with  a  certain  thick¬ 
ness  of  voice  which  the  fumes  he  dis¬ 
tributed  around  him  found  a  complete 
reason  for.  ”  What  I  says  is,  b’rometers 
be  damned.  I  never  was  shipmates  with 
one  afore  I  took  charge  here,  and  if  any 
man  can  say  he’s  seen  me  looking  at  it 
for  the  purpose  o’  guessing  the  weather. 
I’ll  give  him  leave  to  make  me  swaller 
the  mercury  in  it.  Isn’t  that  right,  Tom 
Hunter  ?” 

This  was  addressed  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  who,  seeing  the  indecorousness 
of  the  skipper’s  language  in  my  pres¬ 


ence,  and  guessing  his  condition,  and 
being  evidently  surprised  by  this  sudden 
appeal,  answered  with  a  short  uneasy 
laugh.  That  laugh,  however,  appeared 
to  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  old  man  ;  for, 
without  ceremony,  he  shuffled  away  to 
the  other  side  of  the  deck,  or,  at  least, 
to  some  place  where  he  was  clean  out  of 
sight.  I  went  forward  a  few  steps. 

“  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Tripshore  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Purchase  is 
the  worse  for  drink  again  ?” 

He  made  no  answer. 

“  It’s  an  abominable  state  of  things,” 
said  I,  ”  that  in  the  eye  of  such  a  night 
as  this  the  skipper  of  a  vessel  full  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  who  look  to  his  skill  and 
judgment  for  guidance  and  safety,  can¬ 
not  keep  himself  sober.  I  shall  certain¬ 
ly  speak  to  Sir  Mordaunt  about  him, 
though  not  now,  as  I  want  this  storm  to 
pass  away  first.  I  noticed  that  you 
have  the  whole  foresail  set.  If  there 
should  be  a  cyclone  in  that  blackness — 
and  you  should  be  prepared  for  the 
worst — you  will  be  showing  a  whole 
ocean  of  cloths  too  much  for  the  first 
outfly.  Why  not  close-reef  it  while 
there  is  no  wind  ?” 

”  I  named  that  to  Mr.  Purchase,  sir,” 
answered  Tripshore,  ”  but  he  said  no.” 

“  He’s  too  drunk  to  know  what  he 
says,”  I  exclaimed,  warmly.  “  Go  and 
reason  with  him.  If  he  refuses,  give 
the  order  yourself.  I’ll  take  care  you 
are  supported.”  Here  Sir  Mordaunt, 
who  was  standing  somewhere  forward  of 
the  starboard  main  rigging,  called  to 
me — 

”  What’s  the  matter,  Walton  ?  I  hear 
your  voice  buzzing  like  a  bumble-bee’s. 
Anything  wrong  ?” 

"  I  was  merely  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  Mr.  Tripshore,”  I  replied. 

“  I’ve  been  watching  a  strange  object 
in  the  water.  Look  now  !  do  fyou  see 
it  ?”  As  he  said  this  the  side  of  the 
deck  we  occupied  swung  into  a  hollow, 
and  the  water  stood  up  close ;  and 
about  a  fathom  away  I  saw  the  outline 
of  a  large  fish  revealed  by  a  glancing  of 
phosphorus  that  dimly  shone  around  it, 
so  as  to  make  it  seem  like  a  luminous 
shape  as  it  stealthily  sailed,  apparently 
within  six  inches  of  the  surface,  toward 
the  bows  of  the  yacht.  "Is  it  a  shark, 
Walton  ?” 
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“  Yes,  that  should  be  a  shark,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

We  watched  it  until  the  light  it  made 
was  no  longer  visible. 

It’s  a  great  pity  that  those  brutes 
cannot  be  put  to  a  use,  like  the  whale 
or  the  seal.  There’d  be  some  chance 
of  their  becoming  extinct  then  in  a  few 
generations,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  light¬ 
ing  another  cigar  ;  and  raising  his  eyes, 
he  rapped  out,  “  I  say,  Walton,  just 
look  overhead  !  It  is  the  very  quintes¬ 
sence  of  night  kept  from  falling  by  our 
mastheads.  What  fearful,  unspeakable, 
unsearchable  blackness  !  What’s  be¬ 
come  of  the  lightning,  think  you  ?” 

“  We  shall  have  it  presently,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  wondering  if  Tripshore  was  do¬ 
ing  as  I  had  requested. 

Sir  Mordaunt  approached  the  sky¬ 
light,  and  called  to  the  steward  in  a  soft 
voice  to  hand  him  up  his  waterproofs. 

I  requested  the  man  to  get  mine  too  ; 
and  while  I  stood  waiting,  old  Purchase 
went  forward,  shuffling  along  the  deck 
like  a  fisherman,  and  1  heard  his  thick 
gruff  notes  ordering  the  watch  to  lower 
the  foresail  and  close-reef  it.  This 
eased  my  mind.  As  I  bent  down  to 
take  my  oilskin  from  the  steward,  Norie 
came  out  of  his  berth. 

“How’s  the  weather,  Walton?’’  he 
called,  looking  up. 

“  Black,”  I  answered. 

“  Is  it  going  to  rain  ?”  said  he. 

“  I  reckon  it  is,”  said  I. 

"  Then  here  goes  for  volume  the  sec¬ 
ond,”  said  he,  and  he  very  wisely  bun¬ 
dled  back  to  his  cabin. 

If  the  storm  was  not  right  overhead, 
it  was  assuredly  not  very  far  off.  I  never 
remember  a  more  uncomfortable  time. 
The  breathless  silence,  the  voluminous 
heaving  of  the  black  water,  the  impene¬ 
trable  blackness,  were  sufficiently  sub¬ 
duing  ;  but  the  worst  sensation  was  the 
feeling  of  expectation  excited  by  the 
ponderous,  brooding  shadow — the  won¬ 
der  what  was  going  to  happen— whether 
it  would  open  and  let  down  an  ocean  of 
flame,  or  whether  there  was  a  gale  be¬ 
hind  it,  or  whether  it  would  pass  away 
as  breathlessly  as  it  had  come  up. 

But  our  doubts  were  soon  resolved. 
We  had  scarcely  shipped  our  waterproof 
coats  when  some  rain  fell.  Each  drop 
was  as  big  as  an  egg,  and  though  the 
fall  did  not  last  longer  than  a  man  could 


count  twenty,  yet  so  great  was  the 
weight  of  the  drops  that  the  deck 
boomed  to  the  fall.  Then  came  a 
pause,  with  nothing  breaking  the  silence 
but  the  gushing  sounds  of  water  sluicing 
out  of  the  scupper-holes  into  the  sea.  I 
was  in  the  act  of  addressing  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  when  a  flash  of  lightning  of  the 
very  color  of  sunlight  struck  through  the 
blackness  ;  nay,  had  the  sun  himself 
looked  out  in  his  full  glory,  he  could 
nut  have  spread  a  more  piercing,  wide¬ 
spread  splendor.  It  was  like  looking  at 
the  yacht  and  the  sea  in  the  light  of  full 
noontide.  How  the  eye  could  master 
so  many  objects  in  that  breathless  gush 
of  yellow  dame  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  could 
not  have  seen  more  had  five  minutes 
been  allowed  me.  The  masts,  the  line 
of  bulwarks,  the  group  of  men  standing 
motionless  near  the  foremast  in  a  crouch¬ 
ing  posture,  some  of  them  with  their 
hands  to  their  eyes,  the  whole  sea  black  as 
ink,  leaning  its  sharp  ebon  circle  against 
the  sulphur-colored  radiant  heaven — all 
these  things  I  saw  in  that  one  second, 
and  then  the  darkness  was  insufferable, 
thick  as  dense  folds  of  midnight  vapor, 
not  a  stir  nor  moan  of  air  in  it,  of  an 
opacity  that  made  me  pant,  as  though 
the  black  envelopment  suffocated  me. 
The  flash  fell  from  right  overhead,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  crash  must  follow  be¬ 
fore  the  blaze  went  out.  This  expecta¬ 
tion  made  the  two  or  three  seconds  of 
silence  that  followed  appear  as  long  as  a 
minute  ;  but  then  came  the  most  ear- 
splitting  roar  that  had  ever  deafened 
me.  A  crash  indeed  !  Not  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  peals,  but  one  stupendous,  un¬ 
echoing  explosion,  that,  smiting  the  oily 
surface  of  the  water,  boomed  away  in  a 
dreadful  roar,  sinking  and  sinking  its 
cadence  until  it  became  a  soft  melodi¬ 
ous  echo  in  the  distance.  But  scarce 
had  it  faded,  when  another  sunbright 
flash  filled  the  sky.  This  liberated  the 
rain,  and  it  came  down  in  a  sheet,  and 
the  deck  was  so  covered  with  immense 
hailstones  that  it  was  like  treading  on 
shingle.  And  now,  as  if  two  scjuadrons 
of  aerial  line-of-battle  ships  were  engag¬ 
ing  one  another  immediately  over  us, 
the  air  was  filled  with  whizzing  darts 
and  lances  of  flames,  dazzling  crimson 
and  yellow  sparks,  wild  zigzag  streams 
of  fire,  very  showers  of  it,  which  filled 
the  water  with  their  tumultuous  reflec- 
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tion,  until  it  seemed  that  a  thunder¬ 
storm  was  raging  under  as  well  as  over 
us.  And  the  thunder  was  as  ceaseless. 

1  could  not  have  counted  two  between 
the  explosions.  The  fierce,  frenzied 
rattling,  the  ponderous  booming,  the 
sudden  sharp  explosion,  mingled  to¬ 
gether  and  combined  to  produce  one 
dreadful  uproar.  Rut  all  this  while 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  rain 
fell  down  in  perfectly  perpendicular 
streams,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  light¬ 
ning,  that  kept  the  heavy  sheet  of  water 
sparkling  like  the  surface  of  a  tall  cas¬ 
cade  in  the  sunshine. 

In  the  very  thick  of  the  hullabaloo  I 
heard  a  woman’s  voice  shrieking. 

“  Hark  !"  1  shouted  to  Sir  Mordaunt, 
as  we  stood  together  close  against  the 
starboard  quarter-boat  ;  and  we  ran, 
splashing  and  floundering,  over  to  the 
companion.  The  yelling  and  squealing 
below  might  well  have  made  any  one  be¬ 
lieve  that  murder  was  doing  down  there; 
and  the  incessant  crashing  of  the  thun¬ 
der,  and  the  fierce  lightning,  that  kept 
the  whole  sky  flaming,  gave  these  female 
shrieks  a  character  very  fit  indeed  to 
thicken  the  senses  and  make  goose-flesh 
of  one's  skin. 

Sir  Mordaunt  bundled  below  at  a  rate 
that  was  like  to  break  his  nose  for  him, 
while  the  writer  pioured  out  of  the 
brim  of  his  hat  and  streamed  away  from 
his  oilskins  as  though  he  had  just  been 
fished  up  out  of  the  sea  alongside.  I 
followed  him,  in  a  wild  state  of  mind, 
fearing  that  some  one  in  the  cabin  had 
been  struck  by  the  lightning.  But  I  soon 
saw  what  was  the  matter.  Miss  Tuke 
and  Norie  were  kneeling  upon  Lady 
Brookes,  who  lay  flat  on  her  back  on  the 
floor,  kicking  up  her  heels,  flourishing 
her  hands,  and  screaming  and  laughing 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  She  was  in 
hysterics  ;  but  if  Norie  hadn’t  bawled 
this  out  to  us,  I  should  have  believed 
her  clean  out  ol  her  mind — raving  mad, 
in  fact.  It  was  certainly  a  most  pain¬ 
ful  scene.  Her  ladyship,  as  I  have  said, 
was  a  fine,  w'ell-made  woman,  and  the 
fit  made  her  as  strong  as  a  man.  The 
united  strength  of  Norie  and  Miss  Tuke 
could  hardly  prevent  her  from  rising  ; 
and  before  Sir  Mordaunt  and  I  could 
get  near  enough  to  lend  a  hand,  she 
fetched  Norie  such  a  cuff  over  the  head, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  holding  on  to 


her  it  must  have  sent  his  heels  into  the 
air.  All  the  while,  too,  she  kept  shriek¬ 
ing  and  sobbing  and  talking  nonsense, 
while  the  frame  of  the  yacht  trembled  to 
the  thunder-shocks,  and  the  cabin  was 
filled  with  a  succession  of  blinding 
flashes,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes 
blue,  which  came  so  swiftly  one  after 
another  that  it  was  like  blinking  the  eyes 
against  a  strong  and  lasting  blaze.  I 
heard  Norie  tell  Sir  Mordaunt  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  her  ladyship  down 
to  prevent  her  rushing  on  deck,  and 
that  he  had  been  calling  for  assistance 
to  get  her  to  her  cabin,  as  she  was  too 
much  for  him  with  only  Miss  Tuke  to 
help.  Sir  Mordaunt  immediately  pulled 
off  his  dripping  oilskins  ;  and,  dropping 
on  his  knees,  seized  his  wife's  hand  and 
entreated  her  to  be  calm,  himself  so 
agitated  that  his  broken  words  were 
scarcely  intelligible.  Presently  she  grew 
quieter,  and  then  Norie  made  her  swal¬ 
low  some  brandy  ;  and,  with  the  doctor 
supporting  her  on  one  side  and  her  hus¬ 
band  on  the  other,  she  went  staggering 
and  sighing  to  her  cabin,  keeping  her 
eyes  tightly  closed,  that  she  might  not 
see  the  lightning. 

“  What  a  fearful  storm,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Tuke,  holding 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  too,  for  some  of 
the  flashes  as  they  darted  through  the 
skylight  were  blindingly  brilliant.  “  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  last  ?” 

“  It  will  be  passing  very  soon.  It’s 
just  a  tropical  outbreak.  Had  you 
lived  in  the  West  Indies,  you  would  be 
laughing  at  all  this  whizzing  and  boom¬ 
ing,”  said  I,  but  not  very  honestly  ;  for 
1  took  it  to  be  as  dangerous  a  storm  as 
could  have  burst  upon  us,  and  there  is 
no  West  Indian  living  who  would  not 
have  been  awed  and  alarmed  by  it. 

"  I  never  saw  such  lightning  before,” 
said  she,  ”  nor  heard  such  terrific  thun¬ 
der.  There  !  see  that !”  she  cried,  rais¬ 
ing  her  voice  to  a  shriek,  as  one  of  the 
sharpest  flashes  which  had  yet  fallen 
seemed  to  set  the  whole  cabin  on  fire, 
and  was  instantaneously  followed  by  an 
explosion  that  sounded  as  though  a 
magazine  full  of  powder  had  blown  up. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  put  heart 
into  her  in  the  face  of  such  an  uproar  as 
that.  I  advised  her  to  join  Lady 
Brookes,  and  bustle  about,  and  take  as 
little  notice  as  possible  of  the  lightning  ; 
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and  then  went  on  deck  again,  first  peep¬ 
ing  at  the  glass  and  observing  no  change 
in  it. 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  persuade 
myself,  from  the  indication  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  that  a  tempest  of  wind — short¬ 
lived,  indeed — would  not  follow  this 
thunder-storm  ;  and  this  being  my  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  knowledge  that  Purchase 
was  in  no  fit  state  to  command  the 
schooner,  should  a  sudden  extremity  con¬ 
front  us,  determined  me  to  keep  a  look¬ 
out  for  myself,  for  it  was  evident  that 
Tripshore  would  not  act  independently 
in  Purchase’s  watch  ;  and  moreover,  it 
woud  be  Purchase’s  watch  on  deck  until 
midnight. 

The  storm  played  furiously,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  for  upward  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  I  returned  on  deck, 
during  ail  which  time  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  flashed  up  the  sea  into  a 
surface  of  phosphorescent  foam  by  its 
weight  ;  but  not  a  breath  of  air  slanted 
those  lines  of  water,  which  sparkled  in 
the  lightning  in  greens  and  blues  and 
yellows,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  scene 
one  of  awful  beauty,  truly  indeed  as 
though  heaven  were  raining  fire — an  illu¬ 
sion  that  was  perfected  by  the  flames  in 
the  sea,  which  might  have  made  you 
suppose  the  ocean  itself  was  burning. 

Both  Tripshore  and  Purchase  re¬ 
mained  on  deck,  and  the  men  forward 
crouched,  with  scarcely  a  move  among 
them,  under  the  bulwarks.  I  constantly 
looked  aloft,  to  observe  if  the  lightning 
had  damaged  us  there,  but  nothing  was 
touched.  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
that.  Some  of  the  flashes  were  so  vivid 
that  I  could  follow  the  masts  to  the 
trucks,  and  see  the  little  vane  at  the 
head  of  the  mainmast  ;  and  yet  it  was 
certain  that  the  electric  fluid  had  run 
over  the  yards  and  spars  as  water  might, 
for  at  times  I  had  perceived  sparks  of 
intense  brilliancy  whizzing  along  the  top¬ 
sail  sheets,  which  were  chain,  and  along 
the  jackstays,  and  flying  off  into  the  air, 
just  as  you  may  note  the  white  fires  flash 
away  from  the  wires  of  an  electric  battery. 

But  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  I  have 
said,  it  became  evident  that  the  worst 
of  the  storm  had  passed,  and  that  the 
body  of  it  was  veering  to  the  eastward  ; 
and  presently  looking  into  the  west,  I 
spied  what  might  very  well  have  passed 
for  a  ship’s  light — a  small,  yellow  star. 


and  then  another,  and  yet  another,  un¬ 
til,  and  while  the  storm  was  solemnly 
moaning  in  one  direction  and  the  heav¬ 
ens  all  that  way  were  tremulous  with  the 
glare  of  lightning,  the  sky  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  was  quite  clear  and  the 
stars  shining.  But  the  storm  had  left 
the  calm  as  dead  as  it  had  found  it, 
more  breathless  in  one  sense,  if  I  may 
so  say,  by  the  weight  and  fury  of  the 
rain  having  flattened  the  swell  and 
diminished  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  that 
before  had  wafted  draughts  of  air  along 
the  deck. 

I  took  off  my  oilskin,  and  hung  it 
over  a  belaying*pin  to  let  it  drain  ;  and 
while  1  was  doing  that  Sir  Mordaunt 
came  on  deck,  followed  by  Norie.  He 
approached  me  close,  to  make  sure  of 
me,  for  it  was  still  very  dark,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  Oh,  Walton,  thank  God  the  storm 
is  over  !  I  really  believed  at  times  that 
the  yacht  would  have  been  split  in  two 
and  sunk  like  a  bullet.  Did  you  ever 
see  more  frightful  lightning  ?” 

“  Never ;  and  we  want  no  more. 
How  is  Lady  Brookes  ?” 

“  Pretty  nearly  right  again,  but  low, 
of  course.” 

“  If  only  a  little  wind  would  come,” 
said  Norie,  puffing  as  though  he  were 
suffocated,  ”  her  ladyship  would  be  her¬ 
self.  What  she  wants — what  we  all 
want — is  air.  An  atmosphere  choke- 
full  of  electricity,  not  to  speak  of  flash¬ 
ings  of  fire  and  crashings  of  the  thunder, 
such  as  might  make  a  man  believe  the 
day  of  doom  had  come  at  last,  plays  the 
deuce  with  weak  nerves.” 

“  How  wonderful  is  this  calm  after 
that  hellish  uproar !”  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordaunt,  removing  his  hat  and  look¬ 
ing  upward. 

The  stillness  was  indeed  wonderful, 
for  the  muttering  of  the  departing  storm 
was  too  far  off  to  vex  the  ear  ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  define  and  heighten  the 
silence,  like  distant  music  in  the  dead  of 
a  peaceful  summer  night  ashore.  The 
play  of  the  lightning  flashed  faintly  as 
far  as  the  zenith,  but  left  the  glowing 
stars  in  the  west  undimmed,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  1o  be  heard  but  the  plashing  of 
large  drops  of  moisture  draining  from 
the  yards  and  rigging,  and  the  soh  tink¬ 
ling  of  water  trickling  into  the  sea  from 
the  scupper-holes. 
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"  It  is  seldom  that  so  wild  and  heavy 
a  storm  passes  so  breathlessly,”  said  I. 
”  But,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
we  shall  have  a  breeze  of  wind  from  the 
westward  presently.  Yonder  sky  is 
clearing  fast,” 

“  In  that  case  it  will  be  foul  for  us  to 
reach  the  wreck,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt, 

”  Certainly  it  will  ;  but  I  had  clean 
forgotten  the  wreck,”  I  answered, 

"  What  should  be  done?”  he  asked, 
”  I  am  sure  that  mirage  was  meant  as  a 
call  to  us,  and  1  should  feel  exceedingly 
uneasy  if  we  missed  the  vessel,” 

”  Why,”  said  I,  rather  struck  with 
this  remark,  for  I  had  always  considered 
my  friend  as  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  cast 
of  mind,  ”  if  the  wind  should  come 
westerly,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put 
the  schooner  under  easy  canvas,  and 
ratch  her  leisurely  in  the  direction  where 
we  suppose  the  wreck  to  be,  A  bright 
look-out  for  the  vessel  should  be  kept,” 
“  I’ll  go  and  speak  to  Purchase,”  said 
he,  “  I  am  determined  to  have  a  look 
at  the  wreck,  if  she  is  to  be  seen  and  the 
wind  w'ill  let  us  approach  her,”  and  he 
walked  over  to  the  skipper, 

“  Sir  Mordaunt  seems  quite  bitten  by 
that  mirage,”  said  Norie,  “  I  hope,  if 
we  are  going  to  look  for  it,  it  won’t  keep 
us  bothering  about  here  long.  It’s  sim¬ 
ply  roasting  work  without  a  breeze. 
Both  day  and  night  are  equally  insup¬ 
portable,  especially  the  night.  When 
are  we  going  to  get  those  north-east 
trades  you  once  spoke  about  ?  Have 
they  given  up  blowing,  think  you  ?” 

”  I  used  to  know  where  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  begin,  but  I  won’t  swear  to  the 
latitude  now,”  I  answered,  listening  all 
the  while  with  one  ear  to  the  humming 
and  grumbling  of  the  conversation  going 
'On  between  Sir  Mordaunt  and  Purchase 
near  the  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  watch  below  had  quit¬ 
ted  the  deck  at  the  sight  of  the  stars, 
and  gone  to  their  hammocks,  and  here 
and  there  a  man  was  slapping  about  him 
with  a  swab.  Just  before  Sir  Mordaunt 
rejoined  me,  I  caught  sight  of  a  breeze 
of  wind  darkening  the  starlit  water  in 
the  west,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  Pur¬ 
chase  rolled  forward,  calling  upon  the 
watch  to  make  sail  in  his  deep-sea  roar, 
to  which  rum,  or  whatever  his  liquor 
might  be,  had  given  a  shrewder  huski¬ 
ness.  Sir  Mordaunt  took  my  arm,  to 


draw  me  away  from  Norie,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  spoken  to  Purchase  during 
the  evening.  I  answered  that  I  had. 

”  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar 
about  him  ?”  said  he. 

“  I  thought  he  was  rather  drunk,”  I 
answered.  “  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?” 

”  I  won’t  say  that — I  won’t  go  as  far 
as  that,”  said  he,  in  a  subdued,  anxious 
voice.  ”  But  I  am  afraid  the  man  has 
been  fool  enough  to  swallow  more  than 
his  head  can  carry.” 

“  And  not  the  first  time  either,”  said 
I.  ”  Not  very  long  ago  I  found  him 
muddy  and  merry  in  his  watch  on  deck; 
and  when  I  smelt  his  breath  to-night,  I 
resolved  to  speak  to  you  seriously  about 
him,  though  I  should  have  waited  for 
the  morning.” 

“  I  must  talk  to  him,”  he  exclaimed. 
“  I  must  call  him  into  the  cabin  to-mor¬ 
row  and  rate  him.  Mind  you,  Walton, 
the  man’s  not  drunk.  I  don’t  even  say 
he’s  muddled.  He’s  ju.st  a  little  thick. 
I  am  sorry  you  have  noticed  this  in  him 
before.  Still,  it  won’t  do  to  be  too  crit¬ 
ical.  Here  you  have  a  fine,  bluff  old 
seaman,  who  has  run  us  to  this  point 
safely  and  well  ;  and.  before  we  con¬ 
demn  him,  let  us  make  sure  he  is  not 
one  of  those  men  whom  a  very  small 
drop  of  spirits  intoxicates” — 

”  No,  no,”  I  interrupted,  ”  his  nose 
doesn’t  blush  for  nothing.  A  red  nose 
is  the  drunkard’s  conscience  ;  and  if 
Purchase  can’t  swig  down  half  a  pint  of 
raw  rum  without  winking.  I’ll  forfeit 
fifty  pounds.” 

But  Sir  Mordaunt  would  not  hear 
this.  He  said  (of  course  very  kindly) 
that  I  was  prejudiced — which  I  did  not 
deny  ;  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  take 
an  extreme  view  of  the  old  man’s  indis¬ 
cretion  ;  that  if  drinking  was  an  habitual 
vice  with  him,  the  matter  then  would  be 
a  very  serious  one,  but  that  he  had  only 
been  detected  twice  slightly  the  worse 
for  liquor  since  we  had  left  England. 
"  Slightly,  I  say,”  he  added,  ”  because 
it  does  not  prevent  him  from  attending 
to  his  duties,  as  you  may  judge  for  your¬ 
self  ” — pausing  to  give  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  the  skipper  singing  out 
to  the  men.  "  I  have  not  spoken  to 
him,  so  let  us  give  him  a  chance.  It  is 
a  hundred  to  one  if  he  repeats  this 
folly.” 

A  hundred  to  one  if  he  doesn’t. 
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thought  I  ;  but  I  would  not  pursue  the 
subject,  mainly  because  I  did  not  want 
to  figure  as  an  intruder,  nor  to  be 
thought  unreasonably  prejudiced,  and 
also  because  I  could  not  help  seeing  it 
was  my  friend’s  dread  of  alarming  his 
wife  that  made  him  reluctant  to  witness 
anything  seriously  significant  in  Pur¬ 
chase’s  “  indiscretion.”  However,  I 
might  now  take  it  that  he  would  watch 
his  captain  critically,  and  spare  me  the 
burden  of  a  secret  which  I  should  hardly 
have  liked  to  part  with,  though  I  should 
feel  I  wronged  my  companions  by  with¬ 
holding  it. 

But  already  the  breeze  had  reached 
us,  and  the  water  was  rough  with  it,  and 
the  yacht  under  her  mainsail  and  standing 
jib  was  scraping  along,  looking  well  up 
to  the  bearings  which  Sir  Mordaunt  was 
anxious  to  make.  And  here  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  Purchase  understood  his 
master’s  directions,  and  had  acted  prop¬ 
erly  in  keeping  the  schooner  under  easy 
canvas  and  ratching  leisurely.  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  took  care  to  call  my  attention  to 


this,  and  was  evidently  pleased  because 
I  had  nothing  to  say.  The  breeze 
freshened  slowly  but  steadily.  Every 
vestige  of  the  storm  had  long  since  van¬ 
ished,  and  the  stars  were  now  dipping  to 
squadrons  of  clouds  sailing  up  from  the 
west  in  swift  procession,  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  so  much  resembling  the  trade 
clouds,  that  had  they  been  coming  up 
from  the  north  and  east  I  should  have 
believed  that  we  were  leaning  before  the 
first  of  the  regular  winds.  The  breeze 
gathered  weight  fast,  and  presently  the 
water  was  all  white  to  windward  of  the 
yacht,  and  the  booming  of  parted  seas 
at  the  bow  as  regular  as  the  grinding  of 
a  crank.  After  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  calm,  the  sweeping  air  was  as  invig¬ 
orating  and  delicious  as  an  iced  cordial. 
It  speedily  dried  the  decks,  and  I  could 
see  the  dark  patches  of  moisture  upon 
the  main-sail  growing  bit  by  bit  more 
pallid,  until  the  great  sail  stood  like  a 
moonlit  cloud  up  and  down  against  the 
heaven  of  the  horizon. — Fraser  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


JAMES  AND  JOHN  STUART  MILL:  TRADITIONAL  AND  PERSONAL 

MEMORIALS. 


BY  J.  S.  STUART-GLENNIE. 


**  Who  does  i’  the  wars  more  than  his  captain 
can. 

Becomes  his  captain’s  captain.” 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 

^  “The  united  careers  of  the  two 

'  Mills,”  remarks  Dr.  Bain,  who  has  just 

!  published  a  ”  Biography”  of  James, 

I  and  a  ”  Criticism”  of  John  Mill,  “  cov- 

I  ered  exactly  a  century.”  On  the  6th  of 

j  April,  1773,  James  Mill  was  born,  and 

I  on  the  7th  of  May,  1873,  John  Mill 

died.  As  many  years  before  the  out- 
I  break  of  the  French  Revolution  the 

former  came  into  the  world  as,  from  the 
;  time  that  the  latter  left  it,  the  years  will 

I  probably  be  before  the  outbreak  of  a  no 

less  needed  than,  at  length,  imminent 
European  Revolution.  Very  cursory 
must  here  be  my  notes  and  reflections 
i  on  their  “  united  careers.”  But  there 

I  was  a  certain  degree  of  romance  in  the 

earlier  life  of  the  elder  Mill,  and  in  the 
connection  of  his  mother’s  family  with 
jl  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745  ;  and 

i  there  was  very  much  of  romance — very 


much,  that  is,  of  enthusiastic  and  self- 
devoted  feeling — in  John  Stuart  Mill’s 
affection  for  the  lady  who  for  twenty 
long  years  was  but  his  friend,  and  but 
for  seven  short  years  his  wife.  Family 
traditions  enable  me  to  correct  and  am¬ 
plify  what  Dr.  Bain  records  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  life  of  the  Historian  of  British  India 
and  Analyst  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  and 
personal  circumstances,  and  particularly 
a  recent  visit  to  Avignon,  enable  me  also 
to  amplify,  and  it  may  be  to  correct, 
what  Dr.  Bain  says  of  the  single  passion 
of  the  great  Logician’s  and  Political 
Economist’s  life.  VV'hat  I  have  to  say 
also,  or  rather  to  suggest,  in  the  way  of 
philosophical  criticism,  will  be  founded 
on  my  personal  discussions  and  corre- 
s[K)ndence  with  Mr.  J,  S.  Mill.  But  I 
shall  sandwich  my  philosophy  with  biog¬ 
raphy.  I  shall  introduce  my  criticism, 
or  rather  suggestion  of  a  criticism,  with 
a  brief  account  of  what  seems  of  most 
interest  in  the  earlier  life  of  James  Mill  ; 
and  conclude  with  a  biief  description  of 
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the  Provencal  Tomb  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  his  wife,  and  of  the  Cottage  he  lived 
in  near  it,  for  the  years  between  her 
death  and  his  own. 

I. 

To  say  that  Rousseau,  “  Ossian” 
Macpherson,  and  Voltaire  were  in  the 
full  tide  of  their  vogue  must  here  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  the  rapidly  advancing 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  great 
world  when  James  Mill  was  born,  in 
April,  1773,  into  the  little  world  of  the 
Forfarshire  parish  of  Logie  Pert.  His 
father,  a  shoemaker,  while  working  at 
his  trade  in  Edinburgh,  before  settlin'^ 
in  what  would  appear  to  have  been  his 
native  parish,  met  and  married  a  girl  of 
the  same  county,  who  had  gone  to  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  capital,  and  was  then  but 
seventeen  years  old.  This  girl,  Isabel 
Fenton,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
said  to  have  been,  before  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  a  proprietor.  “  Isabel,  at  all 
events,  looked  upon  herself  as  one  that 
had  fallen  from  a  better  estate.  Her 
pride  took  the  form  of  haughty  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  other  cottagers’  wives,  and 
also  entered  into  her  determination  to 
rear  her  eldest  son  to  some  higher  des¬ 
tiny.  She  could  do  ‘  fine  work,’  but 
was  not  so  much  in  her  element  in  the 
common  drudgery  of  her  lot.  A  saying 
of  hers  to  her  husband  is  still  remem¬ 
bered — ‘  If  you  give  me  porridge  I’ll  die, 
but  give  me  tea  and  I’ll  live.’  .  .  .  She 
was  the  object  of  no  small  spite  among 
the  villagers  from  her  presumption  in 
bringing  up  her  eldest  son  to  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  .  .  .  But  it  was  the  fancy  of 
those  that  knew  her  that  she  was  the 
source  of  her  son’s  intellectual  energy.” 

Of  more,  however,  I  fancy,  than  her 
son’s  "  intellectual  energy,”  she  and  the 
stock  of  which  she  came  were  the  source. 
Dr.  Bain  may  be  right,  from  his  point  of 
view,  in  speaking  of  Forfarshire  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  Lowlands  “  that  was 
so  infatuated  as  to  take  the  field  for  the 
Pretender.”  But  the  theory  of  hered¬ 
ity  may,  perhaps,  support  one  in  ques¬ 
tioning  whether  the  strain  of  chivalric 
self-devotion  visible  in  James  Mill,  and 
conspicuous  in  John  Stuart  Mill,  would 
have  shown  itself  as  it  did  in  either  of 
them  had  their  maternal  ancestors  not 
been  capable  of  the  ”  infatuation”  of 
rising  for  Prince  Charlie.  Isabel  Fen¬ 


ton’s  father  joined  the  regiment  of  Lord 
Ogilvie.  The  adjutant  of  this  regiment 
was  Captain  James  Stuart,  the  younger 
brother  of  Stuart  of  Inchbreck,*  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Kincardine.  Ac¬ 
companying  Captain  Stuart  went  several 
of  his  brother’s  tenants,  and  particularly 
the  Burnesses.  Thus,  in  the  same  in¬ 
surgent  regiment,  serving  side  by  side, 
were  the  ancestors  of  insurgents  of  a 
higher  order — nay,  revolutionists — 
Burns  and  the  two  Mills.  After  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Prince  at  Culloden,  Captain 
Stuart  had  many  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  troop¬ 
ers,  and,  with  a  pirice  set  on  his  head, 
had  to  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  the  tenants 
of  his  brother  and  the  neighboring  pro¬ 
prietors,  while  for  months  he  lay  con¬ 
cealed  or  wandered  about  in  various  dis¬ 
guises,  and  latterly  in  woman’s  clothes, 
till  he  got  a  ship  to  France.  As  the  old 
ballad  runs — 

“Her  arm  it  is  strong,  and  her  petticoat  is  long. 

Come  along,  come  along,  wi’  your  boatie 
and  your  song, 

For  the  night  it  is  dark,  and  the  redcoat  is 
gone.” 

Entering  the  French  army,  and  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  in  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  *'  Butcher”  Cumberland  sur¬ 
render  with  40,000  men.  Captain  Stuart 
was  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  and  died  at  St.  Omer  in 
1776.1  Doubtless  this  and  other  such 
“  Waverley”  stories  of  her  father’s  regi¬ 
ment  would  be  known  to  "  the  proud  ” 
Isabel  Fenton  and  told  to  her  son. 

”  The  excellent  and  able  minister  of 
the  parish,  the  Rev  Dr.  Peters,  Mill’s 
friend  all  through,”  introduced  him  to 
his  (Dr.  Peters’s)  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Stuart  of  Inchbreck,  nephew  of  the 


*  A  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Castle  Stuart,  and  lineally  and  legitimately 
descended,  through  the  Dukes  of  Albany,  from 
Robert  II.  See  “A  Genealogical  and  Histor¬ 
ical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Castle  Stuart,” 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Godfrey  Stuart. 

f  See  the  "Memoir”  prefixed  to  **  Essays 
chiefly  on  Scottish  Antiquities,”  by  John  Stuart 
of  Inchbreck.  Captain  Stuart  kept  a  diary  of 
the  campaign  in  a  pocket-book — still  pre¬ 
served.  It  extends  from  the  iSth  of  October. 
1745,  to  the  aist  April,  1746,  and  is  printed 
under  the  title,  "March  of  the  Highland 
Army  in  the  years  1745-46,”  in  the"  Miscellany 
of  the  Spalding  Club,”  vol.  1.  pp.  375-345. 
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Chevalier  James  Stuart  just  mentioned, 
and  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  While  at  the  Montrose 
Academy,  “  then  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  burgh  schools  of  Scotland,” 
Mill  appears  to  have  made  long  walking 
excursions,  one  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  with 
his  class-fellow,  Joseph  Hume  ;  and  it 
is  said  that,  on  the  Aberdeen  excursion, 
having  climbed  the  famous  castle  rock  of 
Dunnottar,  "  Mill  had  to  hold  Hume  by 
the  collar  while  he  was  venturing  down 
the  precipices.”  By  Mr.  Stuart,  James 
Mill  was  afterward  introduced  as  tutor 
to  the  children  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
net  of  Elrick,  “  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
family  that  gave  birth  to  Bishop  Burnet.” 
According  to  the  story  often  told  by  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  cousin  of 
these  Burnets,  this  tutorship  ended 
rather  abruptly.  After  dinner,  one  day, 
in  the  town-house  of  the  Burnets — now, 

I  believe,  50  Schoolhill,  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  old  Grammar  School,  where 
Byron  was  a  class-fellow  of  her  brothers’ 
— Elrick  (in  those  days,  lairds  were 
always  called,  like  lords,  by  the  names 
of  their  places)  made  a  haughty  motion 
with  his  thumb  to  the  tutor  to  leave  the 
table.  “  Jimmie  Mill,”  as  he  was 
always  called  by  the  lady  referred  to, 
with  the  proud  spirit  of  his  mother,  re¬ 
sented  this  so  much  that  he  not  only  left 
the  room  but  left  the  house,  and  went 
immediately  to  tell  his  friend.  Professor 
Stuart,  in  the  old  college,  once  a  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars. 
And  Mr.  Stuart — a  man  not  unlike,  I 
fancy,  Scott’s  Antiquary — though  he  said 
to  him  jokingly,  quoting  the  old  proverb, 
“  Ye  maun  jouk,  Jimmie,  man,  and  lat 
the  jaw  gang  ower  !”  had  yet  enough 
generosity  of  feeling  to  approve  rather 
than  blame  the  conduct  of  his  protigt ; 
and  he  now  introduced,  or,  if  an  intro¬ 
duction  had  already  been  given,  again 
recommended  “  Jimmie  Mill  ”  to  his 
friend  and  neighbor  in  the  country.  Sir 
John  Stuart  of  Fettercaim.* 

*  Dr.  Bain  gives  a  very  imperfect  version 
of  this  story.  He  prefers  another  of  Mill’s 
dismissal  from  a  tutorship  at  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale's  in  consequence  of  his  having 
drunk  the  health  at  table  of  one  of  the 
Marquis’s  daughters,  his  pupil.  But  consider¬ 
ing  the  sobriety  of  Mill’s  character ;  still 
more,  kis  social  rank  as  a  village  shoemaker’s 
son  ;  and  the  high  state  kept  up,  and  strict 
distinctions  observed,  in  the  households  of 


Mill’s  tutorship  in  this  family 
(whether  it  preceded  or  followed  the 
Burnet  tutorship  appears  uncertain)  en¬ 
abled  him,  in  1790,  to  matriculate  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
Fettercaim  family  resided  in  winter. 
His  pupil  was  their  only  daughter. 
“  She  had  reached  an  interesting  age, 
and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  He  sjwke  of  her  in  later  years 
with  some  warmth,  putting  it  in  the  form 
of  her  great  kindness  to  him.”  But  on 
a  greater  than  Mill  Miss  Stuart  made  a 
“  lasting  impression.”  She  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  first  love.  While  James 
Mill  was  supporting  himself  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  giving  lessons  to  Miss  Stuart, 
with  feelings  which  the  poor  tutor  dared 
not  look,  still  less  utter,  Walter  Scott, 
two  years  older,  and  about  to  be,  or 
already  called  to  the  Bar,  was  getting 
into  the  dangerous  habit  of  seeing  her 
home  on  Sunday  from  the  Grayfriars’ 
Church.  In  youth,  this  passion  kept 
him  from  ail  lower  loves  ;  and  in  age,  he 
is  found  copying  verses  of  hers.  But 
this  romantic  attachment  of  a  great  gen¬ 
ius — this  passionate  love  as  pure  in  youth 
as  it  was  tender  in  age — the  object  of  it 
reciprocated  after  the  discerning  fash¬ 
ion  of  Dante’s  Beatrice,  and  Petrarch’s 
Laura,  Byron’s  Miss  Chaworth,  and  so 
many  more,  and  married,  at  one-and- 
twenty,  the  wealthy,  but  otherwise  un¬ 
distinguished,  son  of  a  banker.* 

In  1797 — the  year,  by  the  way,  of 
Miss  Stuart’s  marriage — Mill  finished 
his  Divinity  course.  Among  the  pre¬ 
scribed  discourses  he  then  delivered  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  was  an  "  exe¬ 
gesis”  in  Latin  on  the  question,  "  Num 
sit  Dei  cognitio  naturalis  ?"  And  on  the 
4th  October,  1798,  the  Presbytery,  of 
which  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters, 
was  Moderator,  “  Did  and  hereby  Do 
License  him,  the  said  Mr.  James  Mill, 
to  Preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

“persons  of  quality’’  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  such  a 
story  seems  to  me  hardly  credible. 

*  See  Lockhart  (he  refers  to  her,  however, 
only  as  the  daughter  of  a  northern  baronet), 
“  Life  of  Scott,’’  vol.  i.,  pp.  162-165,  215.  231- 
244.  Scott’s  rival  was  a  son  of  Sir  William 
Forbes,  and  as  Mrs.  Forbes  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  See  the 
'•  Life  of  Forbes,’’  in  which  her  portrait  is 
given  along  with  her  husband’s. 
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Imagine  James  Mill  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour !  He 
failed,  however,  to  obtain  a  church. 
And  his  defeat  in  the  attempt  to  be¬ 
come  minister  of  the  pleasant  village  of 
Craig  near  Montrose,  is  said  to  have 
been  “  the  immediate  cause  of  his  going 
to  London.”  To  London,  anyway,  he 
went  in  the  beginning  of  1802  ;  and  it 
should  seem  that  he  made  the  journey 
in  the  company  of  Sir  John  Stuart.  He 
was  now  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Whatever  there  was  of  romance  in  his 
life  was  past.  He  married  in  1805.  But 
“  there  was  disappointment  on  both 
sides  ;  the  union  was  never  happy.” 
They  had,  however,  nine  children — the 
first  named  after  Sir  John  Stuart  at  his 
own  special  request  ;  the  second  after 
his  daughter,  Wilhelmina  Forbes. 

In  the  year  of  the  birth  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  1806,  his  father  commenced  the 
”  History  of  British  India.”  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  work,  in  1818,  led  to  his 
being  appointed  at  the  India  House,  in 
1819,  Assistant  to  the  Examiner  of  In¬ 
dian  Correspondence,  at  a  salary  of 
800/.  a  year.  But  for  this,  he  might 
possibly  have  been  either  Professor  of 
Greek,  or  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy,  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  not  only  would 
his  own  career  have  been  somewhat,  but 
his  son’s  exceedingly,  altered.  As  it 
was,  his  bitter  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet  by  literary  work  was  now,  at  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  over  ;  and  his  salary 
rose  to  200c/.  a  year  as  Chief  Examiner. 
His  ”  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,” 
begun  in  1822,  was  published  in  1829. 
But,  amid  all  his  official,  philosophical, 
and  political  work,  "he  cherished,” 
says  Dr.  Bain,  “  the  associations  and 
the  companions  of  his  early  days.  He 
loved  Scotch  songs.  He  delighted  in 
the  birds  that  fed  in  his  garden.  He 
cherished  flowers,  and  enjoyed  rural  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  he  could  speak  of  his 
early  struggles,  in  general  terms,  with 
much  feeling,”  He  can  never,  there¬ 
fore,  have  forgotten  the  little  cottage  by 
the  North  Water  Bridge,  and  the  old 
Scottish  Manse  of  Logie,  with  the  burn 
brightly  tinkling  through  the  green  in 
front,  amid  scents  of  thyme,  sweetbrier, 
and  broom.  With  some  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  only  a  tradition  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Manse  of  Logie 
still  abides  in  memory  as  an  ideal  scene 


of  godliness,  peacefulness,  and  well¬ 
doing,  while  there  raged  afar  the  storms 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Not  only  as  the  author  of  the  "  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India,  of  an  ”  Analysis 
of  the  Human  Mind,”  of  several  minor 
works,  and  a  multitude  of  essays,  and 
articles  of  all  kinds  ;  but  as  "a  bom 
leader,  a  king  of  men,”  at  a  very  criti¬ 
cal  period  of  English  history — a  man  of 
whom  Dr.  Bain  does  not  exaggerate  the 
calibre  when  he  says  that  “  had  Mill  not 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  opportune 
moment,  the  whole  cast  of  political 
thinking  at  the  time  of  the  Reform-set¬ 
tlement  must  have  been  very  inferior  in 
point  of  sobriety  and  ballast  to  what  it 
was” — James  Mill  must  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  with  esteem  and  gratitude.  But 
it  is  his  own  biographer  and  eulogist 
who  writes  also  as  follows  :  ‘  It  was  said 
of  the  famous  Swedish  chemist  Berg- 
mann  that  he  had  made  many  discover¬ 
ies,  but  his  greatest  was  the  discovery  of 
Scheele.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  said 
of  James  Mill  that  his  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  progress  was  his  son, 
whom  he  educated  to  be  his  fellow - 
worker  and  successor.”  No  apology 
can,  therefore,  be  needed  for  devoting 
the  couple  of  pages,  all  that  is  here  at  my 
disposal  for  remarks  on  their  '  ‘  united 
careers,”  not  indeed  even  to  the  most 
cursory  criticism,  but  to  suggestions  as 
to  the  true  starting-p)oint  of  a  criticism 
of  the  philosophical  system  of  the  son. 

11. 

It  was  at  Athens  that  I  first  met  John 
Stuart  Mill.  "  Greece,”  says  Dr.  Bain, 
"  was  the  home  of  his  affections  in  the 
ancient  world.”  I  found  him  amusing 
himself  reading  the  “  Comedies”  of 
Aristophanes,  and  arranging  the  trophies 
of  the  only  “  sport  ”  he  cared  for,  the 
hunting  of — plants.  I  was  introduced 
to  him,  I  believe,  by  our  fellow-country¬ 
man,  Mr.  Finlay,  the  historian  of 
"  Greece  from  the  Roman  Conquest,” 
a  work  no  unworthy  complement  of 
Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.”  The  chief  object  of 
the  introduction  was  that  I  might  give 
him  a  fuller  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  recent  death,  he  so  greatly  lament¬ 
ed,  of  Mr.  Buckle  at  Damascus.  Con¬ 
tinuing  our  travels,  we  met  several  times 
afterward  at  Constantinople,  at  Brous- 
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sa,  in  a  memorable  excursion  to  the 
snowy  summit  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus, 
and  finally  at  Vienna.  And  various 
were  the  subjects  discussed  at  these 
various  places. 

But  I  had  just  come  from  months  of 
discussion  with  Mr.  Buckle  in  Arabia, 
Palestine,  and  Syria.  Of  these  discus¬ 
sions  the  central  subject  had  been  Mr. 
Buckle’s  peculiar  theory  about  Moral 
Forces.  A  true  theory  of  Moral  Forces, 
could,  as  I  believed,  be  arrived  at  only 
through  a  general  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  of  Causation.  Already, 
before  I  met  Mr.  Buckle,  it  had  appeared 
to  me  that  such  an  investigation  should 
start  from  iihe  results  of  physical  research 
and  its  great  generalization,  the  new 
principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Force.* 
And  hence  the  question  1  chiefly  urged 
on  Mr.  Mill  in  these  Eastern  discussions 
was  the  bearing  of  this  principle  of  Con¬ 
servation,  not  only  on  fundamental 
physical  conceptions,  but,  through  the 
principle  of  Coexistence  which  it  sug¬ 
gested,  on  the  whole  system  of  received 
philosophical  doctrines,  f 

On  returning  to  London,  these  dis¬ 
cussions  were  renewed— Mr.  Mill,  with 
his  characteristic  kindness  to  young 
men,  entering  into  a  long  correspond¬ 
ence  with  me  on  the  subject.  For  the 
method  I  followed  of  proceeding  from 
Physics  to  Metaphysics  met,  1  need  not 
say,  with  his  entire  approval.  He  was 
then  working  at  his  “  Examination  of 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy,”  which  was 
“  the  chief  part  of  his  occupation  for  the 
two  years”  after  his  travels  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  And,  as  Dr.  Bain 
says,  “  He  was  much  exercised  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  indestructibility  of 
Force.  His  reading  of  Spencer,  Tyn¬ 
dall,  and  others  landed  Mill  in  a  host  of 

*  I  had  already  endeavored  to  show  the 
bearing  of  this  principle  on  our  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Matter ;  that  it  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  conception  still  defended  by 
Professor  Challis,  of  Cambridge — the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Atoms  as  little,  hard,  self~txisUnt 
bodies  ;  and  that  it  lequired  a  new  conception 
of  Atoms,  as  cotxitUnts.  See  "  Reports  of  the 
British  Association,"  1859,  "  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Section,”  p.  $8  I  and  a  series  of 
papers  on  “The  Science  of  Motion,"  in  the 
PkiUsopkical  Magatine,  1861. 

f  See  my  letter  on  “The  Principle  of  the 
Conservation  of  Force,  and  Mr.  Mill’s  ‘Sys¬ 
tem  of  Logic,’”  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp.  583. 
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difficulties,  which,”  Dr.  Bain  says,  ”  he 
did  what  he  could  to  clear  up.” 

About  this  time  1  found,  on  reading 
Ferrier’s  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysics,” 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  pierused,  that 
he,  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
metaphysical  research,  had  arrived  at 
conclusions  similar  to  some  of  those 
which  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  the 
results  of  physical  research — nay,  that, 
in  giving  expression  to  his  ideas,  he  had 
been  led  to  use  a  phrase  almost  identical 
with  that  in  which  I  had  formulated  my 
New  Principle.  “  Hence,”  says  Ferrier, 
in  closing  a  train  of  argument,  ”  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  Every  Existence  is  a 
Coexistence  ”  So  I  brought  this  at  once 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mill,  hoping 
thereby  to  strengthen  my  arguments  for 
that  new  principle  of  Coexistence  which 
was,  with  me,  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  Conservation — Every  Exist¬ 
ence  has  a  determined  and  determining  Co¬ 
existence. 

Dr.  Bain  says  that,  soon  after,  appar¬ 
ently,  Mr.  Mill  "  wrote  him  a  long  criti¬ 
cism  of  Ferrier’s  ”  Institutes.”  ‘  I 
thought,’  said  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  Ferrier’s  book 
quite  sui  generis  when  I  first  read  it,  and 
1  think  so  more  than  ever  after  reading 
it  again.’”  But  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Bain  does  not  give  us  fuller  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  “  long  criticism  of  Fer¬ 
rier.”  He  tells  us  only  that  Mr.  Mill 
thought  “  his  system  one  of  pure  scepti¬ 
cism,  very  skilfully  clothed  in  dogmatic 
language.”  But  this  makes  one  desirous 
to  know  how,  and  why  ? — giving  one  a 
sensation,  indeed,  of  unsatisfied  curiosity 
like  that  suffered  by  the  Yankee,  who, 
having  promised  to  ask  a  stranger  no 
further  questions  than  this  last  one, 
“  How  he  lost  his  leg  ?”  was  answered, 
“  It  was  bit  off  !” 

But  however  similar  two  doctrines 
may  appear  to  be  in  some  of  their  for¬ 
mulas,  if  their  origins  have  been  differ¬ 
ent,  different  also  will  certainly  be  their 
essential  characters.  Whether  the 
theory  of  Coexistence  developed  by 
Ferrier  from  a  metaphysical  basis  be  ”  a 
system  of  pure  scepticism”  or  not  ;  a 
theory  of  Coexistence,  developed  from  a 
physical  baiss,  will,  I  believe,  he  found 
the  reverse  of  such  a  system.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Coexistence,  developed  from  the 
principle  of  Conservation,  finds  its  fuller 
expression  in  a  new  general  theory  of 
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Causation.  In  this  theory,  Causes  are 
distinguished  as  physical,  metaphysical, 
and  ethical  ;  defined,  not  as  forces,  but 
as  relations  ;  and  correlated  as  comple¬ 
mentary  expressions  of  that  conception 
of  mutual  determination  which  is  implied 
in  Coexistence.  And  what  I  would 
suggest  as  to  the  criticism  of  Mill’s 
whole  philosophical  system  is,  that  the 
true  starting-point  of  such  a  criticism  is 
a  general  theory  of  Causation  based  on 
that  very  principle  of  Conservation 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bain,  “  land¬ 
ed,”  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  rightly 
landed,  "  Mill  in  a  host  of  difficulties.” 

For,  on  our  general  theory  of  Causa¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be,  depends  our 
metaphysical  theory  of  the  External 
World,  our  theological  theory  of  God, 
and  our  ethical  theory  of  the  Moral 
Standard.  But  the  theory  of  Causation, 
developed  from  that  principle  of  Coex¬ 
istence  wliich  is  derived  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Conservation,  implies  a  Law  of 
Thought,  and  leads  to  a  Law  of  History. 
And  hence,  on  this  general  theory  of 
Causation,  indirectly,  at  least,  depends 
the  view  we  take  of  the  Association- 
psychology  ;  our  theory  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  completion  of  Logic  as  a 
science  ;  and  our  Vhole  conception  of 
Political  Economy. 

III. 

Those  travels  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  my 
first  discussions  with  Mr.  Mill,  were  un¬ 
dertaken  by  him  some  four  years  after 
his  retirement  from  official  life,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  from  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  Crown,  and  after  the  crush¬ 
ing  calamity  by  which  his  happy  release 
from  official  work  was  in  a  few  months 
followed — the  death  of  his  wife.  We 
parted  at  the  Erzherzog  Karl,  Vienna, 
to  meet  again  at  Blackheath,  London — 
1,  in  the  meantime,  going  northward  to 
Kissingen  ;  he,  westward  to  Avignon. 
The  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  ”  ir¬ 
reparable  loss,”  and  of  ”  the  Cottage 
which  he  had  bought  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  she  is  buried,  and 
where  he  lived  during  a  great  portion  of 
every  year,”  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me.  From  that  time  forth  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  Avignon.  That  de¬ 
sire  did  not  become  less  strong  when  the 


tomb  of  his  wife  contained  also  the 
mortal  remains  of  John  Stuart  Mill  him¬ 
self.  At  length,  on  my  way  back,  last 
November,  from  a  third  series  of  East¬ 
ern  travels,  I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  this 
long-cherished  desire.  And  with  some 
notes  of  this  byway  pilgrimage  I  would 
now  amplify  Dr. Bain’s  meagre  narrative. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  here 
dividing  Provence  from  Languedoc  ; 
opposite  the  stately  tower  of  Villcneuve, 
formerly  a  frontier  fortress  of  France  ; 
surrounded — save  on  the  side  toward 
the  Rhone  where  precipices  make  other 
defence  unnecessary — by  fine  walls  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
with  its  old  Fortress-palace  of  the  Popes, 
surprising  one  with  the  simplicity  of  its 
lofty  and  massive  grandeur,  considering 
how  effeminate  was  the  luxury,  how 
licentious  the  profligacy  of  its  priestly 
owners  ;  with  a  cathedral,  the  chapel  of 
this  colossal  castle,  founded  on  the  rock, 
and  chiefly  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
with  numerous  other  churches,  and  that 
especially  of  St.  Claire,  in  which  Pet¬ 
rarch  first  saw  Laura ;  and  with  its 
grandly  ribbed  bridge  of  St.  Benezet  of 
the  twelfth  century — the  famous  ”  Pont 
d’ Avignon”  celebrated  in  nursery 
rhymes  wherever  the  French  language  is 
spoken  * — Avignon,  more  vividly,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  town,  recalls  the 
P'eudal  Period,  and  particularly  that 
magnificent  century  of  the  first  clear  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  upbreak  of  the  Catholico- 
Feudal  System — the  fourteenth.  The 
last  Crusade  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
previous  century.  Another  was  now 
impossible.  Boniface  Vlll.  was  the  last 
of  the  great  Popes,  the  heirs  of  Gregory 
VII.  The  papal  court  at  Avignon  be¬ 
came  a  most  edifying  scandal  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  Wickliffe  made  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  toward 

*  Sur  Ic  Pont  d’Avignon 
On  y  danse,  on  y  danse  ! 

Sur  le  Pont  d’Avignon 
On  y  danse,  tout  en  rond  ! 

Les  Messieurs  font  comme  9a,  et  les  Dames 
font  comme  9a ! 

Sur  le  Pont  d’Avignon,  etc. 

Why  on  the  Bridge  of  Avignon,  of  all  places 
in  the  world  ?  The  reason  seems  clear  when 
one  sees  the  bridge  which  has  for  centuries 
extended  to  but  the  middle  of  the  rushing 
Rhone.  It  thus  became  probably  a  feat  of 
boastful  childish  daring  to  dance  on  the  grand 
old  ruin. 
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the  end,  of  the  century.  It  was  the 
century  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
Power,  and  its  first  conquests  in  Europe 
— the  fruits  of  that  Fourth  Crusade, 
which  had  been,  in  fact,  a  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Civil  War.  It  was  the  century  of 
Bannockburn  (1314)  ;  of  Cressy  (1346); 
and  of  Poitiers  (1356).  It  was  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  battle  of  Tarifa  (1340),  and 
the  first  use  of  cannons  ;  of  the  first  use, 
in  the  West,  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
and  thus  the  preparation  for  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  New  World.  It  was  the  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  of 
Barlx)ur,  the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
with  his  epic  of  “  The  Bruce  ;  and  of 
the  more  honored,  but  less  worthy,  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Blind  Harry  the  Minstrel, 
with  his  lay  of  “  The  Wallace."  It  was 
the  century  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  ;  the 
century  of  the  Renaissance  ;  the  century 
of  Dante,  of  Boccaccio,  and  of  Petrarch. 
Avignon,  during  the  whole  of  this  four¬ 
teenth  century  (1309-1418),  was  the  seat 
of  the  Popes  or  Anti-popes  ;  and,  for 
some  twenty  years  (1327-1348)  of  that 
dissolute  period,  it  was  the  impure  scene 
of  the  pure  passion  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura.  Biographical  details  have  a  sci¬ 
entific  interest  only  in  their  general 
psychological  or  historical  relations.  I 
would  fain,  therefore,  contrast  what 
Petrarch  wrote  of  his  Madonna  with  what 
Mill  wrote  of  his  Wife.  (They  lie  buried 
at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.) 
One  would  thus,  I  think,  see  finely  illus¬ 
trated  the  immense  change  wrought^by 
these  500  years,  both  in  the  Ideal  of 
Womanhood,  and  in  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  Human  Life.  For  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  here  no  space.  And  I  must 
conclude  my  historical  description  of  the 
place  of  Mill’s  tomb  with  but  the  remark 
that  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
Chamber  of  the  Papal  Palace  at  Avignon 
were  avenged,  in  October,  1791,  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Tower  of  the  Icehouse 
(glaciire)  ;  that  there  was,  at  that  time, 
“  a  very  good  twice-a-week  paper  in 
Edinburgh,  The  Courant,  which  regular¬ 
ly  reported  the  proceedings  in  France 
and  that  James  Mill  was  then  preparing 
for  his  second  session  at  the  University, 
and  keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Sixty-seven  years  later,  Avignon  be¬ 
came  sacred  to  his  son  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  his  wife,  after  seven  years 


of  marriage  succeeding  twenty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  sacred  as  the  place  of  her 
tomb.  Thus  he  writes  in  his  "  Autobi¬ 
ography  “  The  final  revision  of  the 
“  Liberty"  was  to  have  l)een  a  work  of 
the  winter  after  my  retirement,  which 
we  had  arranged  to  pass  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  That  hope  and  every  other 
were  frustrated  by  the  most  unexpected 
and  bitter  calamity  of  her  death — at 
Avignon,  on  our  way  to  Montpelier, 
from  a  sudden  attack  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
gestion."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  writ¬ 
ten  at  Avignon,  he  says  :  "  The  medi¬ 
cal  men  here  could  do  nothing  for  her, 
and  before  the  physician  at  Nice,  who 
saved  her  life  once  before,  could  arrive, 
all  was  over.” 

Through  the  narrow  and  now  dull 
enough  streets  of  Petrarch’s  "  Babylon," 
one  reaches  the  Porte  St.  Lazare.  Then 
one  turns  to  the  right  outside  the  walls, 
and  after  a  while  one  comes  to  a  road  to 
the  left  that  brings  one,  by  a  dark  avenue 
of  pines,  to  the  cypress-planted  ceme¬ 
tery.  I  wandered  about  for  some  time 
among  the  tombs  of  the  Catholics.  Very 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  Religion  in  worship  of  the  Dead 
were  these  tombs.  For  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  of  chapdts,  though  most  of 

them,  of  course,  too  small  to  be  more 
than  dolls’  chapels.  Archaeologically 
interesting,  however,  as  they  might  be, 
they  were  aesthetically  tawdry,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  last  degree.  Getting 
a  little  tired  of  my  search  for  the  tomb 
I  had  come  especially  to  see,  1  at  last 
asked  my  way,  and  was  directed  to  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Protestants,  who  are 
numerous  and  wealthy  at  Avignon,  and 
found  it  divided  from  the  rest  by  a 
high  cypress  hedge.  And  this  was  the 
style  of  that  noble  tomb.  Within  a 
square  of  low  iron  railing  a  border  of 
flowers  in  profuse  November  bloom  ; 
within  this,  a  narrow  gravel  walk  ;  and 

then,  a  plain,  entirely  undecorated,  but 
massive  table-tomb  of  the  purest  white 
marble.  The  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
is  on  one  end  and  along  one  side,  with 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  no 
word  more.  And  on  the  flat  upper  sur¬ 
face  is  this  inscription — 

“  To  the  beloved  memory  of 
Harriet  Mill, 

the  dearly  loved  and  deeply  regretted  wife  of 
John  Stuart  Mux. 
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Her  Rreat  and  loving  heart,  her  noble  soul, 
her  clear,  powerful,  original,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  intellect,  made  her  the  guide  and  support, 
the  instructor  in  wisdom,  and  the  example  in 
goodness,  as  she  was  the  sole  earthly  comfort 
of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  belong  to 
her.  As  earnest  for  all  public  good  as  she  was 
generous  and  devoted  to  all  who  surrounded 
her,  her  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  of  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  and  will  be  in  those 
still  to  come.  Were  there  even  a  few  hearts 
and  intellects  like  hers,  this  earth  would 
already  become  the  hoped-for  heaven.  She 
died,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  those  who  sur¬ 
vive  her,  at  Avignon,  November  3rd,  1858.” 

1  do  not  know  when  I  ever  read  any¬ 
thing  that,  by  virtue  of  the  intense  and 
noble  feeling  expressed,  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  me  than  this  epitaph — 
reading  it,  as  1  did  on  the  white  marble 
tomb,  amid  the  autumnal  air,  and  in  the 
sunset  glow  suffused  on  the  cypress- 
planted  Provencal  Cemetery.  Dr.  Bain 
remarks  on  the  “  wordiness  of  the  com¬ 
position,”  and  would  apparently  have 
preferred  what  he  might  have  judged  a 
more  “  polished  elegy.”  He  has  also 
much  to  say  of  Mr.  Mill’s  “  extraordi¬ 
nary  hallucination  as  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  his  wife,”  and  his  “  outrag¬ 
ing  of  all  reasonable  credibility”  with 
respect  to  her.  But  Dr.  Bain  admits 
that  “  Mill  was  not  such  an  egotist  as  to 
be  captivated  by  the  mere  echo  of  his 
own  opinions.”  Those,  he  thinks,  who 
would  account  for  Mrs.  Mill’s  ascend¬ 
ancy  by  her  giving  back  to  him  all  his 
views  in  her  own  form,  “  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  misconceive  the  whole  situation. 

.  .  .  The  ways  of  inducing  him  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  powers  in  talk,  which  was  a 
standing  pleasure  of  his  life,  cannot  be 
summed  up  under  either  agreement  or 
opposition.  It  supposed  independent 
resources  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
talker,  and  a  good  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  the  proper  conditions  of  the 
problem  at  issue.”  This  certainly  im¬ 
plies,  for  a  woman,  quite  exceptional 
sympathies  and  faculties  ”  on  the  part 
of  Mill's  fellow-talker.”  Mill  himself 
said,  "  What  was  abstract  and  purely 
scientific  was  generally  mine  ;  the  prop¬ 
erly  human  element  came  from  her  ;  in 
all  that  concerned  the  application  of 
philosophy  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
society  and  progress  I  was  her  pupil, 
alike  in  boldness  of  speculation  and  cau¬ 
tiousness  of  practical  judgment.”  Dr. 
Bain  admits  that,  in  such  statements, 
Nkw  Series.— Vou  XXXVI.,  No.  i 


”  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  probable 
estimate  of  what  his  wife  really  was  to 
him.”  And  such  admissions,  I  think, 
are  alone  enough  to  convict  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  such  phrases  as  “  extraordinary 
hallucinations,”  etc. 

A  comparison  of  what  Petrarch  wrote 
of  his  Madonna  with  what  Mill  wrote  of 
his  Wife,  would,  as  I  have  hinted,  have 
shown  great  changes  in  these  500  years. 
But  in  one  thing  these  500  years  have 
not  brought  change — nor  these  500c 
years — in  the  need  of  the  human  heart 
for  uttermost  union,  oneness  with,  life 
in,  another.  This,  amid  the  mean¬ 
nesses,  the  basenesses,  of  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind — this  is  that  haven 
which  so  many  long  for,  so  few  ever  at¬ 
tain.  In  the  Arthurian  Romances  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
culminating  epoch  of  the  Feudal  Period, 
this  ”  solitude  h  deux  eternellement  en- 
chantee”  is  symbolized  in  the  life  of 
Merlin  and  Viviana,  after  he  has  yielded 
to  her  the  Secret  of  Entombment.  In 
the  Romances  of  Petrarch’s  century  the 
story  has  already  undergone  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  anything  but  such  a  divine 
union  that  is  now  symbolized  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Viviana.  Nor  was  such  a 
union  realized  by  Petrarch.  Mill  was 
more  fortunate.  ”  When  I  was  happy,” 
he  said,  “  I  never  went  after  any  one  ; 
those  that  wanted  me  might  come  to 
me.”  Significant  words  !  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  vanishing  of  Supernat¬ 
ural  Ideals  will  only  make  the  need  of 
intense  and  single-hearted  human  sym¬ 
pathy  more  felt,  and  draw  those  between 
whom  there  are  any  bonds  of  union 
more  close  in,  it  may  be,  an  even  exag¬ 
gerated  self-devotion  and  altruistic  lau¬ 
dation. 

Asking  my  way  to  the  ”  campagne"  of 
"feu  M.  Mill  r  Anglais”  I  easily  found 
it  some  ten  minutes’  walk  farther  along 
on  the  highway.  Lying  back  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  road,  in  an  oblong  plot, 
with  gardens,  paddock,  etc.,  lined  with 
trees,  stands  the  ”  cottage  he  had 
bought,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  she  is  buried  ” — a  square,  double- 
roofed  bouse,  with  lines  of  three  windows 
on  each  side.  Here  it  was  that  he  lived 
and  worked  ”  during  a  great  portion  of 
every  year  ”  of  the  fifteen  between  her 
death  and  his.  For  people  don’t  die 
after  “  irreparable  losses.”  What 
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chiefly  makes  life  tragic  is  its  inflnite 
capacity  of  suffering  without  dying.  Hut 
of  how  he  lived  and  worked  during  this 
time  I  can  here  say  nothing  of  what  I 
had  intended  ;  I  have  already  overrun 
my  allotted  space.  This  only  can  I  here 
add  :  “  Mill,”  says  Dr.  Bain,  “  disliked 
Grote’s  being  buried  in  the  Abbey,  but 
of  course  attended  the  funeral  ”  (1871)  ; 
and  as  he  and  Dr.  Bain  walked  out  to¬ 
gether,  his  remark  w’as,  “In  no  very 
long  time  I  shall  be  laid  in  the  ground 


with  a  very  different  ceremonial  from 
that.”  Two  years  later  this  prediction 
w'as  fulfilled.  On  the  night  of  his 
death,  when  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  not  recover,  he  calmly  said,  “  My 
work  is  done.”  He  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  in  which  he  had  laid  his  wife.  And, 
as  Dr.  Bain  finely  says,  “  no  calculus  can 
integrate  the  innumerable  pulses  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought  that  he  has 
made  to  vibrate  in  the  minds  of  his 
generation.  ’ ’  — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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Among  the  recent  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  South  Pacific,  none  ap 
pear  so  likely  to  exercise  a  permanent 
influence  on  the  trade  of  the  future  as 
the  annexation  by  France  of  all  the  fin¬ 
est  isles  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

This  great  step  has  been  accomplished 
so  quietly  as  to  excite  little  more  than  a 
passing  comment  from  the  world  in 
general,  and  no  word  of  remonstrance 
from  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  seem 
to  consider  the  annexation  of  the  Society 
Isles  as  merely  the  natural  result  of  the 
“  Protectorate”  which  was  established 
with  so  high  a  hand  in  1843,  when 
France  virtually  possessed  herself  of  the 
Marquesas,  the  Paumotu,  or  Low  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  Society  groups. 

To  these  she  has  still  more  recently 
added  the  Gambier  Isles,  which  lie  to 
the  southwest,  in  the  direction  of  Pit¬ 
cairn’s  Isle,  and  has  thus  secured  a  very 
admirable  semicircle  of  the  four  finest 
groups  in  the  Eastern  Pacific.  Here 
she  can  now  consolidate  her  strength, 
and  await  the  influx  of  commerce  which 
must  of  necessity  pass  through  this  cor¬ 
don,  when  M.  Lesseps  shall  have  opened 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  traffic  of  the 
world. 

Here  French  ships  will  touch,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Loyalty  Isles  and 
Cochin  China  (the  principal  colonies  of 
France  in  the  Western  Pacific)  ;  and 
ships  of  all  nations,  plying  between 
Europe  and  Australasia,  will  necessarily 
pass  the  same  way  and  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  wealth  of  the  French  Re¬ 


public  in  the  East,  finding  magnificent 
harbors,  and  now  even  arsenals,  where 
much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  refit¬ 
ting,  if  necessary. 

Hitherto,  the  trade  of  the  Isles  has 
been  shackled  by  various  restrictive 
commercial  regulations,  and  official  in¬ 
terference  has  tended  in  many  ways  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  these,  as  of  all 
other  French  colonies.  Now,  however, 
that  the  farce  of  a  Protectorate,  with 
separate  and  very  confusing  laws,  has 
been  abolished  and  that  the  Code  Na¬ 
poleon  reigns  supreme,  greater  freedom 
of  action  seems  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
foreign  residents  find  their  position 
better  defined  and  altogether  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

France  seems,  however,  to  aim  at  still 
wider  dominion  in  the  South  Seas. 
That  the  independent  isles  of  Raiatea, 
Bora  Bora,  and  Huahine  should  share 
the  fate  of  Tahiti,  seems  almost  a  natu¬ 
ral  sequence.  But  the  tidings  which 
have  now  reached  England  of  French 
action  in  regard  to  the  Hervey  and  Aus¬ 
tral  Isles  indicate  that  our  Gallic  neigh¬ 
bors  seek  a  still  wider  range  of  dominion. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  isles,  all 
peaceful  Christians,  happy  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  governed  by  their  own  chiefs, 
were  recently  startled  by  the  arrival  of  a 
French  man-of-war,  whose  captain  in¬ 
formed  them  that  their  trade  must 
henceforth  be  diverted  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  to  Tahiti,  as  Great  Britain  had 
agreed  to  leave  France  undisputed  mis¬ 
tress  of  all  isles  lying  to  the*  east  of 
Samoa. 
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The  people,  who  had  at  first  received 
their  French  visitors  with  cordiality,  at 
once  took  the  alarm,  and  returned  all 
presents  which  had  been  made  to  them  ; 
whereupon  the  captain  informed  them 
that  the  French  Admiral  was  then  on  his 
way  to  the  Austral  Isles,  and  would 
compel  them  to  submit  to  a  French  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  Great,  therefore,  is  the  alarm 
of  all  the  islanders,  who  remember  with 
terror  every  detail  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  neighboring  groups. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  was  applied,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  at  the  present  moment  to 
recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  Protectorate  was  established. 

In  1837  the  French  sent  out  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition,  commanded  by 
D’Urville,  whose  somewhat  remarkable 
official  orders  were,  “  d’apprivoiser  les 
hommes,  et  de  rendre  les  femmes  un  peu 
plus  sauvages !”  * 

The  result  of  his  report  was,  that  the 
French  decided  on  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Marquesas,  Society,  and 
Paumotu  Isles.  Accordingly,  in  1842  an 
expedition  sailed  from  Brest  to  effect 
this  purpose,  its  destination  being  a 
secret  known  only  to  its  commander. 
The  Marquesas  were  selected  as  the 
centre  of  operations. 

A  squadron  of  four  heavy  frigates  and 
three  corvettes,  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars,  accordingly 
astonished  the  natives  by  suddenly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  lovely  harbor  of  Nuku- 
heva,  and  very  soon  these  simple  folk 
learnt  the  full  meaning  of  the  gay  tri¬ 
colored  flags  and  bristling  broadsides. 
The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  invasion 
was  that  of  reinstating  Mowanna,  the 
friendly  chief  of  Nukuheva,  in  what  was 
assumed  to  be  his  ancestral  right — name¬ 
ly,  that  of  ruling  over  the  whole  group 
of  twelve  isles,  each  of  which  had  hither¬ 
to  considered  itself  as  a  distinct  world, 
subdivided  into  many  antagonistic  king¬ 
doms.  However,  a  puppet  king  was  the 
pretext  required,  and  Mowanna  fur¬ 
nished  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  regal 
honors,  and  a  gorgeous  military  uniform, 
rich  with  gold  lace  and  embroidery. 

Of  course,  he  and  his  tribe  of  Nuku- 
hevans  were  vastly  delighted,  perceiving 
that  they  had  gained  omnipotent  allies, 

*  To  ume  the  men,  but  induce  the  women 
to  become  a  little  more  timid. 
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and  when  five  hundred  troops  were  land¬ 
ed  in  full  uniform,  and  daily  drilled  by 
resplendent  officers,  their  delight  knew 
no  bounds.  They  recollected  how,  when 
in  1814  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Porter,  had  refitted  5 

at  Nukuheva,  she  had  lent  them  a  con-  | 

siderable  force  of  sailors  and  marines  to 
assist  their  own  body  of  two  thousand 
men,  in  attacking  a  neighboring  tribe. 

The  latter  had  offered  a  desperate  resist-  i 

ance,  and  repulsed  the  allied  forces,  j 

who,  however,  consoled  themselves  by  ! 

burning  every  village  they  could  reach,  1 

thus  giving  the  inhabitants  good  cause  I 

to  hate  the  white  men’s  ships.  | 

Now,  with  the  aid  of  these  warlike  1 

French  troops,  the  Nukuhevans  thought  j 

themselves  sure  of  victory,  with  the 
prospect  of.  retaining  the  supremacy. 

But  when  fortifications  were  commenced, 
and  the  troops  surrounded  their  camps 
with  solid  works  of  defence,  making  it 
evident  that  the  occupation  was  to  be  a 
permanent  one,  a  feeling  of  detestation, 
mingled  with  fear  of  the  invaders,  grad¬ 
ually  increased,  and  was  certainly  not 
lessened  by  several  sharp  encounters,  in 
one  of  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  natives 
are  said  to  have  been  slain.  However, 
the  reign  of  might  prevailed,  and  the  tri¬ 
color  has  floated  over  the  Marquesas  un¬ 
challenged  from  that  time  to  this  present, 
when  a  French  governor  and  staff  rule 
in  the  Isles;  a  French  bishop,  priests, 
and  sisters,  endeavor  to  counteract  the 
teaching  of  the  American  Protestant 
Mission  ;  and  French d" armes  strive 
to  keep  order  among  a  race  who  have 
not  wholly  forgotten  their  old  intertribal 
feuds,  and  the  joys  of  an  occasional  can¬ 
nibal  feast. 

This  appropriation  of  the  Marquesas  . 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the 
Society  Isles,  whither  Admiral  Du  Petit 
Thouars  proceeded  in  the  Reine  Blanche 
frigate,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
at  the  Marquesas.  He  anchored  in  the 
perfect  harbor  of  Papeete,  and  sent  a 
message  to  Queen  Pomare  to  the  effect 
that  unless  she  immediately  agreed  to 
pay  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  as  an  indemnity  for  alleged  in¬ 
sults  to  the  French  flag,  he  would  bom¬ 
bard  the  defenceless  town.  The  said 
insults  were  very  much  like  those  offered 
by  the  lamb  to  the  wolf  in  the  old  fable 
— the  pretext  raked  up  being  simply  that 
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Queen  Pomare  and  all  her  people,  hav¬ 
ing  already  become  stanch  Christians 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  had  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  certain  French  priests  to 
settle  in  the  Isles  and  found  a  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  with  a  view  to  prose¬ 
lytizing.  These,  proving  obstinate  in 
their  determination  to  remain,  had,  with 
all  due  honor,  been  conveyed  on  board 
a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  some  distant 
port,  with  a  sensible  recommendation  to 
pursue  their  calling  on  some  of  the  many 
isles  which  were  still  heathen. 

The  French  Admiral  insisted  that,  in 
addition  to  paying  the  indemnity  de¬ 
manded,  the  people  of  Tahiti  should,  at 
their  own  expense,  erect  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church  in  every  district  where  they 
had  built  one  for  their  Congregational 
worship. 

The  unhappy  Queen,  terrified  lest  the 
arrogant  Du  Petit  Thouars  should  com¬ 
mence  bombarding  her  helpless  capital, 
yet  utterly  incapable  of  complying  with 
his  unjust  demands,  fied  by  night,  in  a 
ca.noe,  to  the  Isle  of  Moorea,  knowing 
that  no  decisive  action  could  be  taken  in 
her  absence.  Her  best  friend  and  ad¬ 
viser  throughout  these  troubles  was  the 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Pritchard.  The 
Admiral  perceiving  this,  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  After  be¬ 
ing  kept  for  ten  days  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  he  was  put  on  board  an  English 
vessel  out  at  sea,  and  forcibly  sent  away 
from  the  islands  without  a  trial  or  inves¬ 
tigation  of  any  kind. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  the  British 
Government  naturally  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  such  proceedings.  M. 
Guizot  replied  that  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  at  Tahiti  found  they  could  make  no 
progress  there,  because  of  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard’s  great  influence  with  the  Queen — in 
other  words,  his  determination,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  see  fair  play.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore,  approved  the  action 
of  its  officials,  but  promised  to  indemni¬ 
fy  Mr.  Pritchard  for  what  they  them¬ 
selves  described  as  his  illegal  imprison¬ 
ment  and  pecuniary  losses.  We  have, 
however,  Mr.  Pritchard’s  own  authority 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1880  he 
had  never  received  one  single  sou  of  the 
promised  indemnity,  and  England  appar¬ 
ently  considered  it  the  part  of  wisdom, 
if  not  of  honor,  to  let  the  subject  drop. 


So  the  pirates  (for  certainly,  in  this 
matter,  the  French  acted  as  such)  com¬ 
pelled  poor  Queen  Pomare  and  her 
chiefs  to  yield  to  their  demands.  Some, 
indeed,  strove  to  make  a  brave  stand, 
and  drive  the  invaders  from  their  shores  ; 
but  what  could  these  unarmed  islanders 
do  against  artillery  ? 

They  retreated  to  their  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  ;  but  French  troops  pursued  them 
thither,  built  scientific  forts,  and  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  position.  It  was 
a  South  Sea  version  of — 

“  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold. 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and 
gold." 

But  in  this  case  the  lamb  found  no  de¬ 
liverer. 

The  good,  sensible  Queen,  who  had 
proved  herself  so  wise  a  ruler  of  a  happy 
and  peaceful  people  up  to  this  terrible 
November,  1843,  was  now  declared  in¬ 
competent  to  govern.  The  French 
Protectorate  was  established,  and  the 
Reine  Blanche,  having  saluted  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  flag,  desired  the  Queen  and 
chiefs  to  do  likewise — an  order  which 
they  were  unable  to  obey  till  the  Admiral 
politely  offered  to  lend  the  necessary 
gunpowder. 

Thus  was  the  buccaneering  expedition 
carried  out,  and  the  French  established 
as  rulers  in  the  three  groups. 

Sorely  as  Queen  Pomare’s  proud,  in¬ 
dependent  spirit  must  have  ch^ed  under 
their  tutelage,  she  contrived  to  endure  it 
for  thirty-five  years.  Born  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1813,  she  succeeded  her 
brother,  Pomare  III.,  in  January,  1827, 
and  reigned  supreme  till  1843.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  1877,  this  loved 
mother  of  her  people  passed  away,  and 
with  her  all  that  was  truly  representative 
of  their  ancient  independence. 

I  happened  to  arrive  in  Tahiti  just  at 
that  period.* 

A  large  French  man-of-war  having 
been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Fiji 
(where  I  had  for  some  time  been  living 
as  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  house¬ 
hold),  I  was  most  courteously  invited  to 
go  on  a  cruise  through  the  Tongan, 
Samoan,  and  Society  Isles.  The  crown¬ 
ing-point  of  delight,  to  which  all  on 

•  "A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of- 
War,”  by  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming.  Published 
by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Son,  Edinburgh. 
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board  were  looking  forward,  was  that 
we  should  arrive  at  Papeete  in  time  for 
the  joyous  festival  held  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Protectorate,  when  crowds  of 
the  light-hearted  people — ready  for  mirth 
on  any  pretext — would  assemble  at  the 
capital. 

Like  most  things  to  which  we  have 
greatly  looked  forward,  our  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  Tahiti  were  sadly  disappointing. 

We  arrived  in  a  gray,  howling  storm, 
and  everything  looked  dismal.  Though 
we  coasted  all  along  the  beautiful  isle  of 
Moorea  (formerly  called  Eiraeo),  the  en¬ 
vious  cloud  capped  its  lofty  ranges,  only 
showing  a  peak  here  and  there.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  such  glimpses  as  we  did  catch 
were  weirdly  grand  :  huge  basaltic  pin¬ 
nacles,  of  most  fantastic  shape,  towering 
from  out  the  sea  of  billowy  white  clouds 
which  drifted  around  those  black  crags  ; 
and  below  the  cloud  canopy  lay  deep 
ravines,  smothered  in  densest  foliage, 
extending  right  down  to  the  gray  dismal 
sea,  which  broke  in  thunder  on  the  reef. 

With  strong  wind  and  tide  against  us, 
as  we  crossed  from  Moorea  to  Tahiti,  it 
was  a  great  relief  when,  passing  by  a 
narrow  opening  through  the  barrier  reef, 
we  left  the  great  tossing  waves  outside, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  calm  harbor, 
which  lay  sullen  and  gray  as  a  mountain 
tarn.  At  first  we  could  see  literally 
nothing  of  the  land  ;  but  after  awhile  it 
cleared  a  little,  and  through  the  murky 
mist  we  discerned  fine  massive  moun¬ 
tains  rising  from  a  great  gorge  beyond 
the  town  of  Papeete — a  pleasant  little 
town,  with  houses  all  smothered  in  foli¬ 
age,  which  in  fine  weather  is  lovely,  being 
chiefly  hybiscus  and  bread-fruit.  But 
the  former  is  of  that  very  blue-green  tint 
which  in  rain  looks  as  gray  as  an  olive 
grove,  while  each  glossy  leaf  of  the 
bread-fruit  is  a  mirror  which  exactly  re¬ 
flects  the  condition  of  the  weather — 
glancing  bright  in  sunlight,  but  in  storm 
reflecting  the  dull  hue  of  the  leaden 
clouds. 

And  on  the  dreary  day  of  our  arrival, 
sea  and  sky  were  alike  dull  and  colorless 
— all  in  keeping  with  the  sad  news  with 
which  the  pilot  greeted  us  as  he  came  on 
board — namely,  that  Queen  Pomare  had 
died  a  fortnight  previously,  and  that  the 
people  were  all  in  deepest  dule.  Instead 
of  all  the  great  rejoicings,  and  balls,  and 
himene-singing  (the  national  music),  and 


all  the  varied  delights  of  a  Tahitian  fes¬ 
tival — the  sunlight,  the  flowers,  the  gay 
dresses  of  all  rainbow  hues — we  beheld 
crowds  pouring  out  of  the  native  church 
(for  it  was  Sunday),  all  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  from  their  crape- 
trimmed  black  hats  to  their  black  flow¬ 
ing  robes,  which  are  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  cut  on  the  pattern  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  sacques,  worn  by  our  grandmothers 
— that  is,  a  yoke  on  the  shoulders  from 
which  the  skirt  falls  to  the  feet  and  trails 
behind.  The  effect  is  very  easy  and 
graceful.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
vise  a  cooler  dress,  as  it  only  touches 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  (very  loose¬ 
ly)  the  arms.  The  one  under-garment 
is  low-necked,  short-sleeved,  and  of  such 
a  length  as  to  form  a  sweeping  skirt, 
thus  combining  chemise  and  petticoat  in 
one  cool  article  of  raiment.  The  dress 
is  the  same  as  that  worn  in  the  Sandwich 
Isles  ;  but  there  it  is  worn  shorter  and 
fuller,  and,  like  everything  else  in  that 
group,  loses  the  grace  and  elegance  which 
appear  to  be  inherent  in  Tahiti.  Now 
all  looked  sad  and  sombre.  There  were 
no  flowers,  no  fragrant  wreaths,  no 
arrowroot  crowns,  no  snowy  plumes  of 
reva  reva  j  even  the  beautiful  raven 
tresses  of  the  women  had  all  been  cut  off 
(so,  at  least,  we  were  told,  and  certainly 
none  were  visible).  This  was  mourning 
indeed  ;  and  the  Court  Circular  had 
ordained  that  the  whole  nation  should 
wear  the  garb  of  woe  for  six  months  !  I 
confess  I  bewailed  the  ill-luck  that  had 
brought  me  to  Tahiti  at  so  inauspicious 
a  moment,  and  just  too  late  to  see  the 
fine  old  Queen,  heroine  of  so  many  of  my 
earliest  dreams  of  South  Sea  romance. 

After  awhile,  however,  I  found,  as 
usual,  that  my  luck  was  not  altogether 
bad.  About  two  months  previously  the 
French  Admiral  Serre  had  arrived, 
bringing  a  new  French  Governor.  Very 
grievous  domestic  affliction  had  befallen 
the  latter,  and  had  so  shattered  his 
nerves  as  to  render  him  utterly  unfit  for 
the  post. 

The  person  who  would  naturally  have 
succeeded  him  in  office  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Queen,  that  she  informed  the  Admiral 
that,  should  he  be  appointed  Governor, 
she  would  at  once  retire  to  Moorea, 
thereby  bringing  all  business  to  a  dead¬ 
lock.  Thereupon  the  Admiral  promised 
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that  her  will  should  be  respected,  and 
announced  that  he  would  himself  assume 
the  office  of  Governor  till  such  time  as  a 
fresh  appointment  could  be  made  in 
Paris.  M.  La  Barbe  remonstrated. 
The  Admiral  bade  him  be  silent.  He 
persisted,  and  was  immediately  placed 
under  arrest  for  fourteen  days  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  sword  was  restored 
to  him,  and  he  had  to  put  it  on  and  go 
to  thank  the  Admiral  formally  for  his 
goodness  in  restoring  it  !  But,  as  his 
presence  in  the  Isles  would  henceforth 
have  been  unpleasant,  he  and  his  family 
were  shipped  on  board  a  big  transport, 
which  was  about  to  sail  for  France,  and 
were  deported  without  further  question. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Pomare  died 
suddenly,  to  the  exceeding  grief  of  her 
people.  Great  was  their  anxiety  to 
know  what  course  the  French  would  next 
adopt,  there  being  good  reason  to  fear 
that  even  the  semblance  of  the  ancient 
rule  would  now  be  dispensed  with — a 
course  which  appeared  the  more  prob¬ 
able  as  Queen  Pomare’s  sons  had  not 
been  remarkable  for  their  steadiness, 
and  the  Royal  Family  was  in  a  some¬ 
what  disjointed  condition.  The  Ad¬ 
miral,  however,  devoted  his  whole  ener¬ 
gies  to  bringing  together  its  various 
branches,  healing  their  breaches,  and 
inculcating  sobriety,  and  generally  get¬ 
ting  them  into  a  satisfactory  condition. 

He  then  proclaimed  Ariiaue,  the  eld¬ 
est  son,  and  his  handsome  young  wife, 
Marau,  aged  seventeen,  to  be  king  and 
queen,  under  the  titles  of  Pomare  V.  and 
Marau  Pomare,  a  ceremony  of  which  the 
Messager  de  Tahiti  gave  full  particulars, 
under  the  heading,  “  Le  prince  royal, 
Ariiaue,  est  salue  roi  des  lies  de  la 
Soci6t6  et  d^pendances,  ”  and  told  how 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Tahiti  had 
been  convened  by  “  M.  le  Contre-Amiral 
Serre,  Commandant-en-chef,  Command¬ 
ant  provisoire  des  Etablissements  fran- 
9ais  de  I’Oc^anic,  pour  reconnaitre  et 
acclamer  le  nouveau  Souverain  de 
Tahiti.” 

The  Legislative  Assembly  received 
with  acclamations  the  decisions  of  the 
omnipotent  Admiral,  who  not  only  pro¬ 
claimed  Ariiaue  King,  but  further  settled 
the  succession  for  two  generations  to 
come.  Queen  Marau  being  half  English 
(daughter  of  Mr.  Salmon,  an  English 
Jew,  married  to  one  of  the  highest  chief- 


tainesses  of  Tahiti),  any  child  to  which 
she  might  give  birth  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  in  favor  of  the  little  Princess 
Teriivaetua,  daughter  of  the  King's 
brother,  Tamatoa  and  the  charming 
Moe — ex-King  and  Queen  of  Raiatea — 
thus  securing  the  pure  Tahitian  blood- 
royal. 

Failing  issue  of  the  little  Princess 
Vaetua,  the  succession  was  secured  to 
her  cousin.  Prince  Teriihinoiatua,  com¬ 
monly  called  Hinoi,  a  very  handsome 
boy,  son  of  the  third  royal  brother. 

These  decisions  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Tahitians,  who,  though  well  aware 
that  all  real  power  had  been  taken  from 
their  chiefs,  still  valued  its  nominal  pos¬ 
session.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  pleasure  that  they  hailed 
the  announcement  that  this  modern 
king-maker  intended  to  escort  the  royal 
couple  on  a  ground  tour  of  their  domin¬ 
ions,  in  order  to  receive  in  person  the 
homage  of  all  their  people. 

Greatly  to  my  delight.  Admiral  Serre 
most  kindly  arranged  that  I  should  be  of 
the  party — a  most  exceptional  piece  of 
good  luck,  as  under  no  other  circum¬ 
stances  could  I  have  seen  either  the 
country  or  the  people  to  such  advantage. 
It  was  really  like  a  bit  of  a  fairy  tale — in 
every  respect  a  most  delightful  trip — 
good  weather,  good  roads,  and  most 
agreeable  company.  Besides  the  royal 
party  there  were  about  twenty  French 
officers  from  the  flag-ship  Magicienne, 
and  also  their  excellent  brass  band,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty  sailors,  admirably 
trained  by  one  of  the  officers,  himself  an 
excellent  musician.  Though  we  were 
so  large  a  party,  everything  in  the  whole 
expedition  was  admirably  arranged,  and 
there  was  always  good  accommodation 
provided,  and  everything  was  done  com¬ 
fortably. 

Each  district  possesses  a  very  large 
ch^ferie  or  district-house,  built  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes.  Like  all  the  native  houses 
they  consist  chiefly  of  a  heavy  thatch 
roof,  rounded  at  both  ends,  supported 
on  a  mere  framework  of  posts,  and 
leaving  the  sides  all  open,  save  at  night, 
when  they  are  curtained.  They  gen¬ 
erally  have  good  wooden  floors,  often 
smooth  enough  to  dance  upon.  In 
these  our  feast  was  generally  prepared, 
and  always  gracefully  served.  Our 
night-quarters  were  also  most  comfort- 
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ably  arranged,  and  I  was  especially 
charmed  by  the  beds  provided  for  us — 
very  large  and  soft,  stuffed  with  the  silky 
tree-cotton  ;  abundant  pillows,  real  mos¬ 
quito  nets  and  light  curtains  tied  back 
with  gay  ribbons,  and  such  pretty  cover¬ 
lets  of  patchwork — really  triumphs  of 
art-needlework  ;  those  most  in  favor 
have  crimson  patterns  on  a  white 
ground  ;  the  designs  are  highly  effective. 
It  seems  that  a  Tahitian  housewife  prides 
herself  on  her  snowy  linen  and  downy 
pillows — a  very  happy  adaptation  of 
foreign  customs. 

The  island  of  Tahiti  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  and  it  was  arranged  we 
should  visit  two  each  day.  So  each 
morning  our  procession  of  fifteen 
wheeled  vehicles  started  at  7  a.m.,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  native  outriders,  carrying  the 
gay  district  flag,  which  made  a  pretty  bit 
of  color  as  we  passed  along  the  green 
glades.  A  drive  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
brought  us  to  our  halting-point,  where 
we  found  masses  of  people  assembled  to 
sing  himen^s  of  welcome — all,  however, 
dressed  in  black,  relieved  only  by 
wreaths  and  handkerchiefs  of  yellow,  or 
else  by  a  wreath  or  hat  of  snowy  white 
bamboo  or  arrowroot  fibre,  and  in  their 
hair  soft  plumes  of  snowy  reva-reva — a 
filmy  ribbon  extracted  from  the  cocoa- 
palm  leaf.  I  was  delighted  to  discover 
that  many  of  the  women,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  cut  their  beautiful  long 
hair  in  mourning  for  old  Queen  Pomare, 
had  only  shammed,  and  their  glossy 
black  tresses  were  allowed  to  reappear. 

Having  halted  and  feasted  at  the 
morning  district,  we  started  again  about 
two  o’clock,  drove  seven  or  eight  miles 
further — always  through  lovely  country, 
and  by  a  wide  road  of  firm  green  turf, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  shore — 
and  so  we  reached  our  night-quarters, 
when  we  were  again  received  by  assem¬ 
bled  multitudes  and  congratulatory 
himen^s.  Then  the  band  played — as  it 
had  done  at  our  noonday  halt — to  the 
great  delight  of  the  people,  and  we 
strolled  about,  and  found  enchanting 
bathing  pools  in  some  of  the  many  crys¬ 
talline  streams,  of  which  we  crossed  150 
in  a  drive  of  160  miles  !  I  need  not  say 
that  bathing  in  the  tropics  is  one  of  the 
chief  delights  of  daily  life.  At  sunset 
we  reassembled  for  a  great  dinner,  served 
European  fashion,  for  each  district  pos¬ 


sesses  its  own  crockery,  glass,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  etc.  The  Admiral  pro¬ 
vided  French  wines  and  bread.  Then 
followed  more  himen^-singing,  while  we 
sat  listening,  entranced,  either  in  the 
great  house,  or  on  the  beautiful  sea¬ 
shore,  in  the  perfect  moonlight. 

This  was  the  outline  of  each  day  ; 
but,  of  course,  in  every  district  we  found 
special  incidents  of  interest,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  an 
ever-varying  delight.  The  weather  was 
perfect— not  too  hot,  yet  sunny.  .A 
brisk  trade-wind  brought  the  sea  roaring 
and  tumbling  in  heavy  breakers  on  the 
coral  reef  about  a  mile  from  the  shore 
where  our  road  skirted  the  calm  lagoon, 
so  blue  and  peaceful  and  still.  We 
drove  through  districts  which  seemed 
like  one  vast  orchard  of  mango,  bread¬ 
fruit,  banana,  faes,  large  orange  trees, 
lemons,  guavas,  citrons,  papawas, 
vanilla,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and 
cocoa-palm,  together  forming  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  foli¬ 
age  it  is  p>ossible  to  conceive.  Some¬ 
times  we  amused  ourselves  by  counting 
such  few  trees  as  were  not  fruit-bearing, 
but  even  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
fragrant  with  blossom.  Here  and  there 
the  broad  grass  roads  are  edged  with 
avenues  of  tall  plantains,  very  handsome 
in  a  dead  calm,  but  too  delicate  to  en¬ 
dure  the  rough  wooing  of  the  riotous 
trade-winds,  which  tear  the  huge  leaves 
to  ribbons,  and  give  the  avenues  an  un¬ 
tidy  look.  It  was  on  the  15th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1877,  that  we  started  on  this  grand 
tour.  Arriiaue,  or  rather  Pomare  V., 
led  the  procession,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Tamatoa  and  his  little  nephew 
Hinoi.  Then  followed  the  Admiral, 
with  his  aide-de-camp  and  myself,  in  a 
comfortable  open  carriage,  with  excellent 
horses  and  a  great  half-caste  driver. 
Queen  Marau  came  next,  with  her  lovely 
little  sister,  Mahnihinihi,  and  little  Vae- 
tua,  who  is  next  in  the  succession.  Sun¬ 
dry  and  divers  vehicles  followed,  con¬ 
taining  the  French  naval  officers,  and 
some  others.  A  fe^v  of  the  party  pre¬ 
ferred  riding.  The  luggage  had  already 
been  despatched  in  heavy  fourgons,  and 
the  band,  filling  a  couple  of  char-i-bancs, 
likewise  preceded  us. 

We  halted  at  various  points,  where 
deputations  had  assembled  to  welcome 
the  King,  and  about  eleven  o’clock 
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reached  Punavia,  a  lovely  spot  on  the 
seashore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful 
valley,  above  which  towers  a  grand 
mountain  peak.  A  ruined  French  fort 
on  the  shore,  and  two  small  forts  further 
up  the  valley,  recalled  the  days  when 
Tahiti  made  her  brave  but  unavailing 
struggle  for  independence.  Breakfast 
was  prepared  for  us  in  a  native  house, 
which  was  decorated  in  most  original 
style  with  large  patchwork  quilts,  in  lieu 
of  flags,  and  relieved  with  graceful 
fronds  of  tree-fern. 

Here,  as  at  most  other  feasts,  there 
was  a  considerable  consumption  of  raw 
fish,  which  is  considered  a  very  great 
delicacy,  and  one  for  which  many 
foreigners  acquire  a  strong  liking.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes  !  King 
Arriiaue,  who  took  great  care  of  me  at 
meals,  tried  hard  to  teach  me  this  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  on  my  objecting,  declared  it 
to  be  mere  prejudice,  as,  of  course,  I 
ate  oysters  raw — he  might  almost  say 
alive.  To  this  I  could  answer  nothing, 
well  remembering  the  savage  delight  with 
which  I  have  often  knocked  oysters  off 
rocks  and  branches,  and  swallowed  them 
on  the  instant.  But  then  they  are  so 
small,  and  some  of  these  fish  are  so  very 
large.  Perhaps  one’s  instinctive  objec¬ 
tion  is  to  their  size.  Those  most  in 
favor  are  of  a  most  exquisite  green  color. 

During  breakfast  and  afterward,  the 
glee-singers  of  the  district  sang  himen^s 
— most  strange  and  beautiful  part  songs. 
Afterward  dancing  was  suggested,  and 
I,  recollecting  the  wonderful  grace  and 
picturesque  charm  of  the  very  varied 
dances  of  Fiji,  which  are  like  well- 
studied  ballets,  looked  forward  to  seeing 
those  of  Tahiti.  But  they  proved  very 
disappointing.  Neither  here  nor  any¬ 
where  else  did  we  see  any  dance  except 
the  upa  upa,  which  a  few  men  volun¬ 
teered  to  perform  as  a  specimen  of  the 
old  national  dance.  It  is  the  identical 
dance  which  we  have  seen  at  Arab  wed¬ 
dings,  and  in  other  lands — merely  an 
exceedingly  ungraceful  wriggle,  involv¬ 
ing  violent  exertion  till  every  muscle 
quivers,  and  the  dancer  retires  panting, 
and  in  a  condition  of  vulgar  heat.  In 
heathen  days  it  w'as  the  distinguishing 
dance  of  an  atrocious  sect  called  the 
Areois — religious  fanatics  and  libertines 
of  the  vilest  order,  who  were  held  in 
reverent  awe  by  the  people,  and  allowed 
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every  sort  of  privilege.  They  travelled 
from  village  to  village  in  very  large  com¬ 
panies,  sometimes  filling  from  fifty  to 
eighty  canoes.  Wherever  they  landed 
great  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
and  for  so  long  as  they  chose  to  remain 
in  one  place  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
chief,  and  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
villagers,  whom  they  entertained  by  act¬ 
ing  pantomimes  and  reciting  legends  of 
the  very  unholy  gods,  wrestling,  gesticu¬ 
lating,  and  dancing,  till  they  worked 
themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  which 
was  considered  religious,  and  the  night 
was  spent  in  the  wildest  orgies.  Their 
dress  on  these  occasions  consisted  only 
of  a  little  scarlet  and  black  dye,  the 
seeds  of  the  vermilion  plant  and  char¬ 
coal  furnishing  the  materials. 

Such  being  the  associations  connected 
with  this  most  unattractive  dance,  it  was 
for  many  years  discountenanced  by  the 
chiefs,  in  their  determination  to  put  away 
every  trace  of  heathenism.  But  under 
French  influence  it  has  been  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  revived,  and  though  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  natives  consider  it  objection¬ 
able,  a  certain  number  of  dancers  crop 
up  at  every  village.  Their  position, 
however,  appears  to  be  no  higher  than 
that  of  strolling  jugglers  at  an  English 
fair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  drive 
by  the  soft  turf  road,  where  the  wheels 
glide  so  smoothly  and  silently,  no  jar¬ 
ring  sound  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
nature.  Here,  as  on  each  succeeding 
day,  our  path  was  one  continuous  pano¬ 
rama  of  delight.  On  the  one  hand, 
endlessly-varied  foliage,  and  great  green 
hills  towering  in  strange  fantastic  form, 
seamed  by  dark  valleys  and  crystal 
streams  ;  and  on  the  other  side  lay  the 
calm  glittering  lagoon,  reflecting,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  grand  masses  of  white  cloud, 
and  bounded  by  the  long  line  of  break¬ 
ers,  flashing  as  they  dashed  on  the  bar¬ 
rier  reef.  Beyond  these  lay  outspread 
the  vast  Pacific,  its  deep  purple,  dashed 
with  white  crests,  telling  how  briskly  the 
trade-winds  blew  outside.  And,  far  on 
the  horizon,  the  rugged  peaks  of  Moorea 
rose  clear  and  beautiful,  robed  in  ethe¬ 
real  lilac. 

We  halted  for  the  night  at  Paea,  a 
charmingly-situated  hamlet  of  clean 
comfortable  houses,  only  divided  from 
tlie  white  coral  sand  by  a  belt  of  green 
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turf  and  fine  old  iron-wood  trees.  (The 
iron  wood  of  the  Pacific  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  tree  from  that  bearing  the  same  name 
in  America.  In  the  Pacific  it  always 
means  the  casuarina,  and  has  dark  hair¬ 
like  pensile  foliage.  It  is  a  mournful 
tree,  and  is  generally  planted  near 
graves.  It  is  the  noko-noko  of  Fiji, 
where,  in  common  with  the  crimson 
drcccina,  it  is  consecrated  to  the  dead.) 

The  pride  of  Paea  is  its  very  large 
house  for  public  entertainment.  Here 
we  found  dinner  laid,  in  European 
style,  for  three  hundred  guests.  At 
one  end  was  an  upper  table,  where  the 
chiefs  of  the  district  entertained  the 
royal  party,  while  the  other  tables  were 
ranged  down  the  sides  of  the  building  ; 
each  family  in  the  neighborhood  having 
undertaken  to  provide  for  one  table,  and 
there  assemble  their  own  friends.  The 
whole  great  building  was  beautifully 
decorated  in  Tahitian  style,  with  palm- 
leaves  and  tree-ferns,  and  festoons  of 
deep  fringe  made  of  hybiscus  fibre,  all 
dyed  either  yellow  or  white.  There 
must  have  been  miles  of  fringe  used  in 
decorating  that  house.  Yellow  is  hap¬ 
pily  admitted  in  court  mourning,  so  most 
of  the  people  wore  at  least  a  yellow 
necktie,  a  symptom  of  mitigated  afflic¬ 
tion,  to  express  the  pleasure  that  now 
mingled  with  their  grief  for  the  good 
queen  : 

“  Le  Rol  est  mort — Vive  le  Roi !” 

We  went  to  dinner  in  most  orthodox 
fashion,  the  admiral  conducting  Queen 
Marau,  and  Arriiaue  taking  me.  The 
table  decorations  were  most  curious  and 
effective.  At  the  first  glance  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  series  of  white  marble 
centre  vases,  which  on  close  inspection 
proved  to  be  graduated  lumps  of  the 
thick  fleshy  banana  stalk  near  the  root. 
In  these  were  inserted  branches  of  the 
thorny  wild  lemon  tree,  and  on  each 
thorn  were  stuck  artificial  flowers  made 
of  colored  leaves,  or  of  the  glossy  white 
arrow-root  fibre,  or  bamboo  fibre,  such 
as  are  used  in  making  hats  ;  and  from 
some  there  floated  a  silvery  plume  of 
the  lightest  silky  film,  like  fairy  ribbons. 
This  is  the  snowy  reva  rei<a  extracted 
from  the  interior  of  young  cocoa-palm 
leaves — a  difficult  operation,  requiring 
the  neatest  hand  and  long  practice. 
The  worker  keeps  a  split  stick,  stuck  in 


the  ground  beside  her,  and  into  its  cleft 
fastens  one  end  of  each  ribbon  as  she 
peels  it,  otherwise  the  faintest  breath  of 
air  would  blow  it  away.  It  is  the  love¬ 
liest  gossamer  you  can  imagine. 

At  the  end  of  the  feast,  Tamatoa  gave 
the  example  of  adorning  his  own  hat, 
and  those  of  his  neighbors,  with  these 
lovely  plumes  and  all  the  pretty  fanciful 
flowers.  Then  we  adjourned  to  the 
grassy  shore,  and  watched  the  clear  full 
moon  rise  from  the  calm  sea,  while  the 
glee-singers  sang  their  soft,  beautiful 
choruses. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  describe 
Tahitian  himen^s,  so  as  to  give  others 
the  faintest  idea  of  their  fascination. 
But  the  thing  is  impossible — they  are  a 
new  sensation,  utterly  indescribable. 
No  music  of  any  other  country  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  these  wild 
exquisite  glees,  faultless  in  time  and 
harmony,  though  apparently  each  singer 
introduces  any  variations  that  occur  to 
him  or  her.  The  musicians  sit  on  the 
grass,  on  mats,  in  two  divisions,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  so  as  to  form  two  squares. 
A  space  is  left  between  these,  where  the 
“conductor”  (should  there  chance  to 
be  one)  walks  up  and  down,  directing 
the  choruses.  But  very  often  there  is 
no  leader,  and  all  sing  apparently  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  sweet  will,  intro¬ 
ducing  any  variations  that  occur  to 
them.  One  voice  commences — others 
strike  in — here,  there,  everywhere,  in 
liquid  chorus.  It  seems  as  if  one  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  themselves  to  pouring  forth 
a  rippling  torrent  of  Ra  ! — Ra  !  ra-ra' 
ra-ra  !  while  others  burst  into  a  flood 
of  La  ! — La  !  la-la-la-la  !  Some  con¬ 
fine  their  care  to  sounding  a  deep  boom¬ 
ing  bass  in  a  long  continued  drone, 
somewhat  suggestive,  to  my  appreciative 
Highland  ear,  of  our  own  bagpipes. 
Here  and  there  high  falsetto  notes  strike 
in,  varied  from  verse  to  verse,  and  then 
the  chorus  of  La  and  Ra  comes  bubbling 
in  liquid  melody,  while  the  voices  of  the 
principal  singers  now  join  in  unison, 
now  diverge  as  widely  as  it  is  |>ossible  for 
them  to  do,  but  all  combine  to  produce 
the  quaintest,  most  qielodious,  most  per¬ 
plexing  wild  rippling  glee  that  ever  was 
heard.  Some  himenes  have  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  measured  hand-clapping,  by 
hundreds  of  those  present.  This  is 
curious  in  its  way,  chiefly  as  a  triumph 
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of  perfect  time  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  at¬ 
tractive.  The  clear  mellifluous  voices 
need  no  addition,  and  as  they  ring  out 
suddenly  and  joyously  in  the  cool  even¬ 
ing,  I  can  imagine  no  sound  more  in¬ 
spiriting,  Yet  none  can  be  more  tanta¬ 
lizing,  for  however  often  you  may  hear 
the  same  fascinating  tune  it  somehow 
seems  impossible  to  catch  it.  The  air 
seems  full  of  musical  voices,  perfectly 
harmonized—  now  lulled  to  softest  tones, 
then  swelling  in  clear  ringing  tones,  like 
most  melodious  cathedral  chimes  heard 
from  afar  on  a  soft  summer  night. 

In  many  instances  the  singers  compose 
their  own  words,  which  sometimes  de¬ 
scribe  the  most  trivial  details  of  passing 
events,  sometimes  are  fragments  of  most 
sacred  hymns,  according  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  Probably  the  last  fact 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
Hymn-ene,  but  I  fancy  that  the  words 
are  often  those  of  much  older  and  less 
seemly  songs  than  the  hymns  taught  by 
the  early  missionaries.  Some  of  the  airs, 
too,  are  really  old  native  tunes,  while 
others  were  originally  imported  from 
Europe,  but  have  become  so  completely 
Tahitianized  that  no  mortal  could  rec¬ 
ognize  them  ;  which  is  all  in  their  favor, 
for  the  wild  melodies  of  the  isle  are  be¬ 
yond  measure  attractive  and  character¬ 
istic. 

At  every  stage  of  this  Royal  progress, 
we  were  greeted  by  these  bands  of  glee- 
singers  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  often 
three  times  ;  they  sang  as  though  they 
could  never  weary. 

I,  a  guileless  stranger  accepted  this 
delight  as  a  matter  of  course,  supposing 
that  music  was  the  life  of  these  happy 
p>eople,  and  that  thev  warbled  like  birds, 
really  because  they  could  not  help  doing 
so.  But  it  was  all  a  delusion.  It  ap¬ 
pears  they  only  sing  on  occasions,  and 
though  1  remained  six  months  in  the 
Society  Isles,  all  the  himenes  I  heard 
were  crowded  into  the  first  fortnight. 
After  that  I  only  heard  one,  and  that 
a  very  poor  one.  But  the  hideous 
dancing,  which  is  the  only  ugly  thing  in 
Tahiti,  and  which  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  during  the  stay  of  the  paternal 
Admiral  (who  strove  so  hard  to  inculcate 
the  practice  of  all  virtues),  received  so 
great  encouragement  after  his  departure, 
that  all  its  votaries  assembled  at  Papeete, 
and  their  evening  revels  took  the  place 


of  the  pleasant  gatherings  at  the  band, 
which  were  among  the  marked  features 
of  the  early  part  of  my  visit.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  more  respectable  section  of 
the  community  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  an  atmosphere  of  peace, 
amounting  to  stagnation,  took  the  place 
of  the  stir  and  bustle  which  figured  so 
largely  in  my  first  impressions  of  Tahiti. 

But  to  return  to  the  Royal  progress 
round  the  Isles.  On  the  following 
morning  we  were  all  astir  by  5  a.m., 
and  started  immediately  after  early  coffee 
— every  one  cheery  and  good-tempered 
— on  every  side  hearty  greetings,  “  Yar- 
ra-na  !  Yarra  na  !”  and  sounds  of  care¬ 
less  laughter  and  merry  voices.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  charm  in  the  pretty 
liquid  language  and  in  the  gentle,  affec¬ 
tionate  manner  of  the  people,  who  seem 
to  be  overflowing  with  genial  kindliness. 
Two  hours  drive  us  to  Papara,  where  a 
very  grand  reception  awaited  the  young 
King  and  Queen,  Mrs.  Salmon,  the 
Queen’s  mother,  being  chieftainess  of  the 
district.  Her  true  native  name  is  very 
long,  and  I  fear  I  cannot  write  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  so  my  readers  must  be  content 
with  that  of  her  husband.  She  had  as¬ 
sembled  all  her  vassals  jn  most  imposing 
array,  and  a  double  row  of  himene-sing- 
ers  lined  the  road,  singing  choruses  of 
congratulation,  taken  up  alternately  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  with  very 
pretty  effect.  Many  relations  of  the 
family  had  also  assembled  to  greet  their 
royal  kinsfolk,  including  two  more  of 
Mrs.  Salmon’s  pretty  daughters,  and  her 
handsome  sons,  fine  stalwart  men.  Very 
quaint  ceremonial  garments  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  and  the  Admiral. 
They  are  called  Tiputa,  and  are  the 
ancient  Tahitian  dress  of  great  occa¬ 
sions.  'fhey  are  precisely  similar  in  form 
to  the  Spanish  poncho,  being  passed  over 
the  head  and  falling  over  the  back  and 
chest,  to  the  knee.  They  are  made  from 
the  fibre  of  bread-fruit  bark,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowers  and  twists  of  the  glossy 
arrowroot  fibre,  each  stitched  on  sepa¬ 
rately.  'fo  the  Queen  the  Admiral,  and 
myself,  were  presented  the  most  lovely 
crowns  of  the  same  silvery  arrowroot, 
while  for  the  gentlemen  were  provided 
garlands  and  necklaces  of  fragrant  white 
or  yellow  blossoms,  and  charming  hats 
of  white  bamboo  fibre,  manufactured  by 
the  ladies  and  their  attendants. 
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The  house  was  most  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated  with  great  ferns  and  bright  yellow 
banana  leaves,  plaited  to  form  a  sort  of 
fringe.  W'ild  melodious  himenes  were 
sung  all  the  time  of  the  feast,  and  after¬ 
ward  the  band  played  operatic  airs,  till 
it  was  time  for  us  to  resume  our  journey. 

In  that  district  much  cultivation  has 
somewhat  impaired  the  beauty  of  wild 
Nature,  large  tracts  of  land  having  been 
laid  out  for  scientific  planting  of  cotton 
and  coffee,  and,  after  all,  the  fields  have 
been  abandoned  ;  the  crops,  left  to  run 
wild,  are  now  rank  straggling  bushes, 
strugglingfor  life  with  the  overmastering 
vines  or  with  the  wild  guava,  which, 
having  once  been  imported  as  a  fruit 
tree,  has  now  become  the  scourge  of  the 
planters,  from  the  rapidity  and  tenacity 
with  which  it  spreads  and  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  a 
scrub,  which  yields  wholesome  and 
abundant  food  for  man  and  beast,  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  altogether  an  evil. 

It  is  not  often  that  civilization  im¬ 
proves  the  picturesque  beauty  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  but  assuredly  the  lovely  hills  and 
valleys  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea  have 
greatly  gained  in  richness  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  which 
now  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
general  wealth  of  foliage,  the  dense 
thicket  of  orange  trees  having  all  grown 
from  those  brought  from  Sydney  by  Mr. 
Henry,  one  of  the  early  missionaries. 
Strangely  enough,  the  most  healthy  trees 
are  those  which  have  grown,  self-sown, 
from  the  seed  carelessly  thrown  about  by 
the  natives,  when  they  retired  to  some 
quiet  valley  to  brew  their  orange  rum  in 
secret.  These  trees  have  thriven  far 
better  than  those  much  cared  for  and 
transplanted. 

The  splendid  mango  trees,  whose  mass 
of  dark  foliage  is  now  so  prominent  a 
feature  on  all  sides,  were  introduced  less 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  French, 
who  have  taken  infinite  trouble  to  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  very  best  sorts,  and  have 
succeeded  to  perfection,  for  in  no  other 
country  have  I  tasted  any  to  compare 
with  the  mangoes  of  Tahiti.  In  the 
Sandwich  Isles  they  are  very  inferior 
fruit,  with  a  flavor  of  turpentine,  and  in 
most  groups  of  the  Pacific  they  have 
scarcely  been  introduced  yet.  Once 
even  indifferent  stocks  have  taken  to  the 
soil,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 


to  graft  good  sorts.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  conveying  them  alive.  I  took  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  trouble,  while  in  Tahiti, 
in  the  endeavor  to  introduce  this  valu¬ 
able  tree  to  Fiji.  With  infinite  toil  I 
myself  collected,  carefully  dried,  and 
packed  upward  of  ten  thousand  fine 
mango  stones,  and  despatched  one  case 
vid  New  Zealand,  and  another  rid  New 
Caledonia.  Imagine  my  regret  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  on  the  cases  reaching  their  des¬ 
tination,  after  their  three  months’  deten¬ 
tion  on  the  w.ay,  every  seed  was  found 
to  have  sprouted  and  died  ! 

A  pleasant  afternoon  drive,  through 
fragant  orange  groves,  brought  us 
to  Papeooriri,  where  Queen  Marau 
offered  me  a  share  of  the  house  assigned 
to  her  (which,  being  purely  Tahitian, 
and  not  built  of  wood  as  so  many  now 
are,  felt  like  living  in  a  bamboo  cage), 
exceedingly  airy  and  transparent,  but 
lined  with  temporary  curtains  of  white 
calico  to  screen  us  from  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  We  strolled  along  the  coast  till  we 
found  a  delightful  bathing-place,  where 
the  Anapu  river  flows  into  the  sea.  The 
two  pretty  girls,  of  course,  bore  us  com¬ 
pany,  as  also  the  Queen’s  handmaid, 
who  was  laden  with  pareos  and  towels  ; 
the  pareo  being  simply  a  couple  of 
fathoms  of  bright-colored  calico,  which, 
knotted  over  one  shoulder,  forms  an 
efficient  and  picturesque  bathing  gown. 

We  returned  just  in  time  for  such  a 
fish  dinner  as  Greenwich  never  surpass¬ 
ed.  Fish  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  cooked 
and  raw  to  suit  all  tastes,  excellent 
lobsters  and  crabs,  huge  fresh-water 
prawns,  delicate  little  oysters  which 
grow  on  the  roots  and  branches  of  the 
mangrove  which  fringes  some  muddy 
parts  of  the  shore.  But,  most  excellent 
of  all,  is  another  product  of  the  briny 
mud,  altogether  new  to  me,  a  hideous, 
but  truly  delicious,  white  cray-fish,  call¬ 
ed  varo  or  wurrali.  We  all  registered  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  lose  a  chance  of 
a  varo  feast.  The  tables  were  decorated 
in  a  manner  quite  in  character,  having 
pillars  of  the  banana  root  stem,  white  as 
alabaster,  with  a  fringe  of  large  prawns 
at  the  top,  and  a  frieze  of  small  lobsters 
below — a  very  effective  study  in  scarlet 
and  white. 

On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the 
ridge  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
the  main  isle.  We  journeyed  to  one  end 
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of  it,  slept  there,  then  retraced  the  road  a  large  body  of  splendid,  stalwart  men, 
to  the  isthmus,  and  went  down  the  other  bearing  torches,  twelve  feet  long,  of 
side,  as  there  is  no  passable  road  round  cocoa-palm  leaves.  These,  some  on 
the  further  end.  The  scenery  here  was,  horseback,  some  on  foot,  headed  the 
if  possible,  lovelier  than  on  the  great  isle,  procession,  and  were  continually  joined 
and  we  spent  delightful  days  strolling  by  new  comers,  till  at  last  there  were  fully 
about  the  beautiful  shore,  and  living  in  a  thousand  torches  blazing,  throwing  a 
villages  of  bird-cage  houses  with  kindly  ruddy  glare  on  the  rich  glossy  foliage  of 
people,  who  seemed  never  weary  of  bread-fruit  and  palm,  while  the  smoke 
warbling  like  thrushes,  nightingales,  and  gave  a  dreamy  mysterious  look  to  the 
larks,  all  in  chorus.  The  very  best  whole  scene.  The  effect  was  altogether 
himen6s  of  Tahiti  were  those  we  heard  very  striking,  and  as  the  procession  was 
on  the  peninsula.  The  houses  are  em-  only  allowed  to  advance  at  a  foot  pace 
bowered  in  large-leaved  bananas  and  for  the  sake  of  those  on  foot,  the  band 
orange  groves,  and  gay  with  rosy  olean-  fell  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
ders  and  crimson  hybiscus.  On  the  two  played  cheery  tunes,  such  as'theTahi- 
iollowing  days  we  repeated  much  the  tians  love.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town 
same  story,  as  we  made  our  way  round  all  lights  were  extinguished,  to  avoid  all 
the  other  side  of  the  isle,  always  by  the  danger  of  fire,  for  the  air  was  full  of 
same  delightful  grass  road,  with  days  of  sparks  from  the  cocoa-torches  and  the 
calm  sunlight,  followed  by  clear  moon-  dry  wooden  houses  are  too  combustible 
light.  At  Tiarei  we  were  heartily  wel-  to  run  any  risk.  So  we  came  in,  in 
corned  by  a  kind  old  chieftainess,  who  the  dark,  a  great  crowd,  but  all  quiet 
kissed  us  all  on  both  cheeks,  down  to  and  orderly. 

the  aide-de-camp,  when  the  Queen’s  A  week  later,  a  French  man-of-war 
laughter  stopped  her  proceeding  to  the  look  the  same  large  party  to  the  island 
remaining  eighteen  officers.  of  Moorea,  there  to  repeat  the  ceremony 

A  most  lovely  drive  along  a  basaltic  of  visiting  each  district.  Of  all  the  mul- 
shore  (the  road  being  cut  on  the  face  titude  of  beautiful  isles  I  have  visited, 
of  the  cliffs)  brought  us  to  Papenoo,  Moorea  undoubtedly  deserves  the  palm, 
which  is  close  to  a  broad  clear  river.  Such  marvellous  basaltic  needles  and 
where,  of  course,  we  bathed,  then  ram-  pinnacles,  gigantic  dolomite  forms,  like 
bled  in  the  warm  moonlight,  and  sat  vast  serrated  shark’s  teeth,  towering  in 
on  the  shore,  where  the  rippling  wave-  mid-air,  apparently  rising  from  above  the 
lets  murmured  on  a  pebbly  beach.  The  clouds,  and  lower  mountains  and  valleys 
chief  gave  the  half  of  his  large  house  to  clothed  with  vegetation  of  the  same  rich 
the  Queen,  who  shared  it  with  me,  he  character  as  that  of  Tahiti.  Here  our 
and  his  family  occupying  the  other  end.  transit  from  one  village  to  another  was 
Of  course,  it  was  really  one  large  room,  by  boat,  all  in  dead  calm  water,  within 
but  travellers  soon  learn  the  art  of  rig-  the  coral  reef,  giving  us  the  very  best 
ging  up  curtains,  and  so  improvising  opportunity  of  seeing  the  coast  to  per- 
separate  quarters.  fection. 

On  the  night  of  our  return  a  very  Out  first  night’s  halt  was  at  Haapiti, 
pretty  surprise  awaited  us.  The  Tahi-  where  the  King  and  Queen  were  mag- 
tians  had  determined  on  a  grand  dem-  nificently  received  by  Mrs.  Brander, 
onstration  in  honor  of  Admiral  Serre,  the  (Queen’s  eldest  sister,  herself  the 
to  prove  their  gratitude  for  the  good  he  Great  Chieftainess  of  the  Isle.  A  large 
has  done  in  many  ways  and  his  sympathy  and  very  pretty  temporary  building 
with  the  people,  especially  as  shown  in  had  been  erected  for  the  great  feast.  It 
the  support  of  their  ancient  rulers.  It  was  built  of  palm  and  bamboo,  and 
had  been  arranged  that  we  should  re-  entirely  thatched  with  large  glossy 
main  at  Point  Venus  till  evening,  and  fronds  of  the  great  bird’s-nest  fern.  It 
drive  back  to  Papeete  after  sunset.  It  is  did  seem  cruel  to  sacrifice  thousands  of 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  moon  these  beauties  for  one  day’s  feast.  How- 
being  late  we  knew  that  a  few  torches  ever,  it  might  well  be  said  of  them  here; 

would  be  necessary  for  the  last  part  of  ..  ,i,owercd.  they  smile  un- 

the  way.  Instead  of  this,  we  were  met, 

nine  miles  from  the  town,  by  crowds,  and  Unseen  of  men 
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for  each  of  those  valleys  and  ravines  is 
a  mine  of  hidden  loveliness,  which  few 
care  to  explore,  save  those  adventurous 
spirits  who  climb  like  goats  in  search  of 
the  wild  banana — thefaes,  which,  unlike 
others  of  that  family,  carries  its  huge 
cluster  of  fruit  upright  instead  of  pen¬ 
dant,  and  grows  most  richly  in  the  most 
inaccessible  nooks. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  of  feasting 
was  lined  with  tree-ferns  and  oleanders, 
and  festooned  with  miles  of  yellow  hy- 
biscus  fibre.  It  was  lighted  with  Chinese 
lanterns.  Here  were  assembled  a  very 
large  number  of  Mrs.  Brander’s  rela¬ 
tions  and  retainers — each  with  a  shawl 
of  yellow  native  cloth  thrown  over  the 
black  dress  to  express  mitigated  mourn¬ 
ing.  She  herself  wore  only  black,  with 
a  most  becoming  crown  of  arrow-root 
fibre,  and  plume  of  reva-reva.  I  ought 
to  record  her  native  name,  which  is  of  a 
preteriiatural  length — namely,  Tetuanui- 
yeiaiteruiatea.  The  pretty  name  by  which 
she  is  known  to  her  friends  is  Titaua, 
and  the  two  baby  daughters  who  ac¬ 
companied  her  are  Paloma  and  May,  the 
youngest  of  a  pretty  flock  of  nine  sons 
and  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
bom  when  her  mother  was  but  fifteen  ! 
After  her  in  the  procession  came  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen,  wearing  very  handsome 
tiputas  of  bread-fruit  cloth  bark,  richly 
ornamented  with  fibre  flowers,  and 
fringed  with  reva-reva.  The  labor  ex¬ 
pended  on  making  them  must  have  been 
very  great.  They  made  the  usual  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  King  and  the  Admiral,  and 
the  people  sang  joyous  himen^s  of  wel¬ 
come.  Then  the  chiefs  presented  their 
tiputas,  and  all  present  threw  their 
yellow  scarfs  and  their  pretty  hats  and 
plumes  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  party.  I 
noted  this  with  especial  interest,  having 
so  often  witnessed  the  same  form  of  hom¬ 
age  among  the  Fijians,  who,  at  the  close 
of  their  dances,  invariably  deposit  their 
finery  at  the  feet  of  the  principal  persons 
present. 

Many  picturesque  incidents  in  the 
course  of  our  beautiful  expedition  round 
Moorea  rise  to  my  memory,  and  visions 
of  such  beauty  of  scenery  as  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  the  most  enchanting  of 
dreams.  One  splendid  grove  of  glossy¬ 
leaved  tamanu  trees*  remains  especially 

*  Tamanu  :  Tahitian  chestnut. 


impressed  on  my  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  very  best  himen^s  we  heard  in 
all  our  travels,  some  of  the  women  hav¬ 
ing  very  fine  falsetto  voices.  That  tam¬ 
anu  grove,  and  a  few  noble  old  casuarina 
trees  close  by,  mark  the  spot  where,  in 
heathen  days,  many  a  human  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  the  cruel  gods.  Now  a 
Christian  church  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Marai,  and  all  is  peaceful 
and  happy. 

About  two  miles  inland  from  that 
village  of  Tiaia  lies  a  lake  about  a  mile 
long.  It  is  not  attractive,  its  waters 
being  brackish  and  its  banks  muddy, 
but  it  contains  good  fish,  and  wild  duck 
haunt  its  sedgy  shores. 

At  a  later  period  I  returned  to  this 
isle  of  beauty,  on  a  visit  to  the  French 
pasteur  (the  Protestant  Mission  having 
found  it  necessary  to  send  French  clergy 
to  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  London  Society,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  claim  their  rights  as  French  citizens, 
and  so  counteract  the  Government  ten¬ 
dency  to  show  great  favor  to  the  priests). 

About  the  same  period  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  again  forming  one  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  atoll  group  of  Tetiaroa,  where 
Pomare  was  duly  recognized  as  sov 
ereign.  Altogether  his  jwsition  was  ap¬ 
parently  secure,  and  all  save  a  very 
favored  few  in  Papeete  were  taken  by 
surprise,  when  one  fine  day  in  June, 

1880,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that 
the  King  and  the  native  Governors  had 
ceded  the  kingdom  to  France,  and  that 
same  afternoon  the  Protectorate  flag  was 
hauled  down  and  the  tricolor  run  up. 

What  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Pomare  V.  is  not  known,  but  doubtless 
the  certainty  of  a  life  pension  of  12,000 
dollars  a  year  (to  be  enjoyed  in  peace, 
in  his  own  fashion,  free  from  the  inces¬ 
sant  tutoring  which  made  his  kingly 
rank  a  burden,  devoid  of  all  honor) 
was  a  very  strong  inducement.  The  an¬ 
nexation  of  Tahiti  was  formally  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Papeete  on  the  24th  of  March 

1881,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
brilliant  festival,  such  as  the  light-heart¬ 
ed  crowd  are  ever  ready  to  welcome. 

Great  were  the  official  rejoicings. 
From  every  ship  in  the  harbor,  and 
every  corner  of  the  town,  floated  the 
tricolor,  which,  being  freely  distributed, 
likewise  adorned  the  tresses  of  the  wom¬ 
en  and  the  button-holes  of  the  men. 
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Great  was  the  noise  of  big  guns,  and  the 
amount  of  powder  expended  on  salutes. 
An  imposing  column  of  all  branches  of 
the  service — sailors  and  marines,  marine 
artillery,  with  their  guns,  infantry  and 
gens  d'armes,  marched  round  the  town, 
headed  by  the  band.  “  A  Tahiti, 
coinme  en  France,  on  aime  ^  voir  passer 
les  soldats,”  says  the  Messager  de  Ta¬ 
hiti. 

So  the  lovely  little  town  was  en  fete. 
Every  himene-chorus  had  arrived  from 
every  corner  of  the  isles,  making  the 
whole  air  musical.  Thousands  of  na* 
tives,  all  in  their  brightest,  freshest 
dresses,  kept  up  incessant  movement  in 
the  clear  light  or  cool  shade.  Every¬ 
where  games  and  feasting  were  the  order 
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of  the  day.  In  the  Governor’s  gardens 
a  brilliant  banquet,  for  upward  of  a 
hundred  persons,  was  served  in  a  great 
tent,  all  as  graceful  as  the  combined 
taste  of  France  and  Tahiti  could  make 
it.  Then  followed  a  lovely  garden 
festival — games,  music,  waltzing,  with  a 
night  of  brilliant  illuminations  and  fire¬ 
works.  All  these,  combined  with  lovely 
surroundings  and  perfect  weather,  made 
the  great  official  festival  of  Tahiti  a  day 
which  the  French  naval  officers  very 
naturally  consider  one  to  be  remembered 
forever,  but  which,  perchance,  may  have 
caused  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  an 
angry  and  bitter  pang  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  their  country,  thus  lost  forever. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


OILING  THE  WAVES— A  SAFEGUARD  IN  TEMPEST. 
BY  C.  F.  GORUON-CUMMING. 


In  the  course  of  many  wanderings  in 
many  lands,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  the  action  of  oil  in  smooth¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  troubled  water,  and 
have  marvelled  that  we  should  hear  so 
much  of  its  use,  and  yet  continue  to  act 
as  if  it  were  wholly  a  fiction. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  first  en¬ 
deavored  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
simple  precaution  which,  lying  within 
the  reach  of  all,  might  prove  so  invalua¬ 
ble  a  safeguard  to  all  seafaring  men, 
especially  suggesting  that  a  few  extra 
kegs  of  oil  should  be  considered  part  of 
the  necessary  equipment  of  every  boat 
which  plies  its  trade  along  our  rocky  and 
billowy  shores.* 

Yet  year  after  year  has  passed  by, 
each  season  swelling  the  multitude  of 
unnumbered  dead  who  have  perished 
within  sight  of  land  ;  and  hitherto  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  this 
knowledge  into  practical,  systematic  use. 

Brought  up  in  the  heart  of  the  High¬ 
lands  (where  the  excitement  of  leister¬ 
ing  salmon  by  torchlight  on  a  dark  night, 
is  a  sport  not  altogether  unknown,  even 
in  these  days  of  Salmon  Commissioners 
and  watchers  and  water-bailiffs),  we  were 
well  aware  of  the  use  often  made  of  a 

*  *•  From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas.” 
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good  flask  of  oil  in  smoothing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  deep  brown  pools  in  which 
the  silvery  fish  lie,  all  unconscious  of 
the  impending  spear. 

And  kinsmen  returning  from  Bermuda 
have  told  us  how  the  fishers  there  pour 
oil  on  the  sea  whenever  the  ripple  pre¬ 
vents  their  seeing  clearly  enough  to 
strike  their  fish  ;  and  also,  how  those  at 
Gibraltar  do  likewise,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  discern  where  the  largest 
oysters  are  to  be  found. 

In  our  schoolroom  days  we  learned 
how  Pliny  had  remarked  that  “  all  seas 
are  made  calme  and  still  with  oyle,  and 
therefore  the  dyvers  do  spurt  it  abroad 
with  their  mouths  into  the  water,  be¬ 
cause  it  dulceth  the  unpleasant  nature 
thereof,  and  carryeth  a  light  with  it 
and  in  later  years  it  seemed  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  his  words  to  find  that 
the  divers  of  the  Mediterranean  actually 
do  spurt  oil  in  the  manner  he  described, 
in  order  to  clear  the  light  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  by  the  stillness  so 
caused. 

On  our  own  northern  coast,  the  her¬ 
ring  fishers  say  they  can  tell  at  a  distance 
where  the  shoals  of  oily  fish  are  lying, 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  water  over 
them,  and  the  Cornish  fishers  can  like¬ 
wise  detect  the  position  of  the  pilchards. 
In  the  same  way,  those  engaged  in  the 
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seal  fisheries  know  where  their  victims 
are  eating  their  oily  prey  below  the 
water  by  the  unruffled  surface  above 
them.  So,  also,  the  track  of  a  wounded 
whale  or  porpoise  is  clearly  defined  by 
the  escape  of  oil,  and  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  body  of  a  dead  whale 
always  floats  in  calm  water — however 
rough  the  sea  all  round  may  be,  no  break¬ 
ers  can  form  near  that  natural  oil-vat. 

As  regards  a  practical  application  of 
the  lesson,  the  men  of  St.  Kilda  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  of  our  own  country¬ 
men  to  discover  one.  There,  as  usual, 
necessity  proved  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion.  This  lonely  little  isle  is  girt  by 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  has  but  one  land¬ 
ing-place,  and  no  harbor.  Every  fish¬ 
ing  expedition  therefore  involves  the 
hazard  of  extreme  danger  in  returning 
to  shore,  for,  should  a  sudden  tempest 
arise,  and  lash  the  stormy  waves  to  fury, 
no  boat  would  dare  to  approach  the  isle 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  the 
islanders  have  one  abundant  harvest  in 
the  multitude  of  all  manner  of  sea-fowl 
which  constitute  the  sole  wealth  of  St. 
Kilda.  Some  of  these  are  so  full  of  oil 
that  the  people  do  not  always  take  the 
trouble  to  extract  it,  but  some  slovenly 
householders  simply  pass  a  wick  through 
the  body  of  a  dead  bird,  and,  drawing  it 
out  by  the  beak,  actually  light  the  wick 
thus  oiled,  which  goes  on  burning  for  a 
considerable  time. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  re¬ 
flecting  islander  that  this  abundant  oil- 
supply  might  be  somehow  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
beautiful  white-winged  creatures,  to 
whom  wind  and  wave  are  alike  minis¬ 
ters  of  delight.  So  the  thought  of  car¬ 
rying  sea-gull  oil  to  sea  took  form,  and 
the  fishers  made  puddings  of  the  fat  of 
sea-fowls,  and  fastened  them  astern  of 
their  “cobles,”  to  hinder  the  waves 
from  breaking. 

Away  to  the  north -east,  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  Shetland  Isles  likewise  found 
means  to  apply  the  lesson  they  had  learn¬ 
ed,  from  noting  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  water  which  invariably  betrays  the 
spot  where  a  seal  chances  to  be  feasting  ; 
and  they  had  remarked  that  the  sea  was 
most  glassy  when  the  victim  was  an  oil- 
yielding  fish,  such  as  cod  or  ling.  So 
familiar  is  this  effect  that  the  Shetland¬ 
ers  have  a  special  and  singularly  descrip¬ 


tive  word  to  express  it,  namely,”  lioom.” 
If  you  have  ever  noticed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sea  in  a  dead  calm,  you  will 
at  once  perceive  how  the  very  sound  of 
this  word  suggests  the  oil-like  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface. 

The  hardy  Shetland  men  are  a  race 
of  bold  fishers,  and  seek  their  harv-est 
far  away  in  the  deep  sea,  sometimes  row¬ 
ing  forty  or  fifty  miles  ere  they  reach 
the  best  fishing-grounds,  in  boats  so 
small  and  light,  that  a  good  haul  soon 
overweights  them.  Yet  in  these  they 
face  the  fiercest  storms  and  most  treach¬ 
erous  currents.  The  worst  dangers 
await  them  as  tney  near  home,  for  there 
are  certain  points  where  the  currents 
meet,  and  headlands,  off  which  the  sea 
is  always  tempestuous,  while,  in  the 
straits  between  the  islands,  the  tide 
rushes  in  an  impetuous  flood,  more  like 
a  rapid  raging  river  than  like  a  well- 
regulated  ebb  and  flow.  However  calm 
may  be  the  outer  sea,  these  headlong 
sea-rivers  are  always  tumultuous,  break¬ 
ing  in  crested  billows,  and  marking  their 
course  by  a  pathway  of  foam,  extending 
for  miles  out  to  sea. 

Even  in  calm  weather  it  is  rarely  con¬ 
sidered  safe  to  cross  these  currents  at 
high  tide,  and  the  experienced  fishers 
lie  off  till  it  slackens.  But  when, 
homeward-bound  and  heavily  laden, 
they  encounter  foul  weather,  and  are 
compelled  to  face  these  furious  tideways, 
then  in  truth  they  have  to  encounter 
such  peril  as  test  the  coolest  heads  and 
most  iron  nerves.  And  then  it  is  (but 
only  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity) 
that  they  put  in  practice  the  seal’s 
method  of  producing  the  “lioom,” 
and  purchase  their  safety  by  sacrificing 
part  of  their  hardly  earned  cargo.  Cut¬ 
ting  open  their  fish  (chiefly  cod  and 
ling),  they  tear  out  the  livers  and,  after 
crushing  them  to  free  the  oil,  throw 
them  overboard  on  every  side,  and  im¬ 
mediately,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  mad 
raging  of  the  waters  is  allayed.  In  one 
moment  a  film  of  oil  overspreads  the 
surface,  and,  though  the  great  waves 
still  heave  and  roll,  they  are  spell-bound 
and  cannot  break,  and  the  little  boat, 
which  but  a  few  seconds  before  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  swamped, 
now  rides  securely  on  the  smooth  green 
billows,  which  from  that  moment  have 
become  powerless  to  work  mischief. 
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The  idea  which  the  Shetland  islanders 
and  St.  Kildians  thus  worked  out  for 
themselves  had  already  presented  itself 
to  other  men  sailing  on  the  great  waters. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
attention  of  the  great  Dr.  Franklin  was 
called  to  the  subject  by  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  told  how,  during  a 
stormy  voyage  on  a  Dutch  ship,  the 
captain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  breaking  over  the  vessel,  poured  a 
small  quantity  of  olive  oil  into  the  sea, 
— a  little  at  a  time,  not  more  than  four 
quarts  altogether — and  so  effectual  did 
this  prove,  that  the  writer  suggested 
that  surely  the  same  simple  means  might 
be  made  greater  use  of,  were  it  only  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

Dr.  Franklin  also  observed  that  when¬ 
ever  whaling  vessels  were  lying  in  New¬ 
port  Harbor  (Massachusetts)  the  water 
was  always  smooth  on  account  of  the 
leakage  of  blubber.  He  accordingly 
tried  sundry  experiments  to  test  the 
working  of  this  phenomenon.  On  a 
stormy  day  he  went  to  a  large  pond 
which  was  so  much  exposed  to  the  wind 
as  to  form  waves,  and  on  these  he  sprin¬ 
kled  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  At  first  he 
took  up  a  position  to  leeward,  but  observ¬ 
ed  that  though  the  oil  instantly  spread 
in  all  directions,  it  could  not  work  effec¬ 
tually  against  the  wind,  as  it  was  quickly 
driven  back  to  the  shore.  So  he  went 
round  the  pond  to  windward,  where  he 
found  that  one  teaspoonful  produced  an 
instant  calm  over  a  considerable  space, 
and,  spreading  rapidly,  soon  made  an 
oily  film  over  an  extent  of  at  least  half 
an  acre,  which  became  as  smooth  as  a 
looking-glass.  One  drop  of  oil  forms  a 
film  of  about  four  feet  in  circumference. 
It  seems  strange  that,  after  this  subject 
had  been  taken  up  by  so  learned  a  man 
as  Dr.  Franklin,  so  many  years  should 
have  been  suffered  to  elapse  ere  any 
definite  effort  was  made  to  turn  it  to 
practical  account. 

He  afterward  tried  the  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale  on  the  surf  at  Portsmouth 
(New  Hampshire).  Selecting  a  tempes¬ 
tuous  day,  he  sailed  out  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  poured  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  on  the  tossing  waters.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous,  for,  although 
the  swell  continued,  the  surface  was  not 
wrinkled  or  broken,  and,  though  the  sea 
around  was  white  with  crested  waves. 


there  were  none  in  the.smoolh  track  left 
by  his  boat  ;  and  he  noticed  that  a  barge 
rounding  the  headland  under  sail  at  once 
turned  into  that  oily  path  as  on  to  a 
turnpike. 

I  have  sometimes  noticed  the  same 
smooth  track  left  by  a  steamer,  as  the 
result  of  the  oily  water  which  she  is  con¬ 
tinually  throwing  out.  I  first  observed 
this  one  evening  in  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli. 
There  was  a  little  sea  on,  but  nothing  to 
speak  of,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  in 
liquid  gold.  Its  reflection  was  crossed 
by  a  horizontal  line  of  perfectly  smooth 
water,  extending  as  far  as  we  could  see 
on  either  hand.  There  was  no  vessel 
in  sight,  but  our  captain  maintained 
that  it  was  the  course  of  a  steamer,  and 
that  the  smooth  waterway  was  caused  by 
the  oil  from  the  machinery.  He  said 
this  result  was  always  produced  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  we  only 
saw  it  thus  plainly  because  of  the  sun 
being  at  so  low  an  angle. 

In  the  present  instance  we  actually 
followed  the  smooth  line  of  oily  water, 
till  on  the  following  day  we  caught  up 
the  steamer  just  as  she  anchored  off  the 
Taku  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho. 

This  brought  the  subject  of  “  smooth¬ 
ing  the  waters”  back  to  my  mind.  Soon 
afterward,  while  crossing  the  Yellow  Sea, 
frt  route  to  Nagasaki,  in  a  small  brig,  we 
came  in  for  some  rough  weather,  and, 
though  we  had  no  occasion  actually  to 
test  the  matter,  I  was  greatly  interested 
at  hearing  from  our  Danish  captain  of 
many  cases  in  which  he  had  known  of 
oil  being  cast  on  the  waters  to  prevent 
waves  from  breaking.  He  said  he  had 
himself  carried  a  long  wicker  basket 
astern,  containing  oil-bags,  so  contrived 
that  by  their  gentle  dripping  a  constant 
supply  should  be  kept  up.  The  result 
was  admirable.  Not  one  wave  broke 
over  the  jroop  ;  the  only  objection  was 
the  expienditure  of  oil,  and  that  was  a 
trifle  not  worth  a  moment’s  consideration 
compared  with  the  damage  which  would 
certainly  have  been  done  had  even  one 
breaker  been  permitted  to  form,  as  any¬ 
one  must  realize  who  has  once  experi¬ 
enced  the  awful  crash  when  a  huge  curl¬ 
ing  wave  strikes  a  shivering  ship  ;  the 
weight  of  falling  water,  crushing  boats 
and  bulwarks,  and  sweeping  the  deck. 

Another  nautical  friend.  Captain 
Champion  (under  whose  care  I  have 
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visited  many  a  beautiful  spot  in  the 
Fijian  Archipelago),  has  also  tested  this 
magic  power  of  oil,  in  allaying  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  waters.  On  one  occasion, 
when  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales, 
he  encountered  a  hurricane  so  severe 
that  he  believes  his  schooner  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  swamped  had  he 
not  had  recourse  to  oil-bags,  which  acted 
almost  miraculously  in  soothing  the 
waves.  He  made  five  small  canvas  bags, 
each  to  contain  about  three  pints  of  oil 
(fish-oil  is  found  to  be  the  most  effica¬ 
cious).  To  each  of  these  he  attached  a 
cord  of  about  a  dozen  fathoms  in  length, 
and  threw  them  overboard  from  different 
points  of  the  ship — fore  and  aft.  The 
leakage  from  the  bags  was  sufficient  to 
spread  an  oily  film  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  close  round  the  ship,  lasting 
for  two  days  and  nights,  during  which 
time  the  schooner  was  able  to  ride  peace¬ 
fully  in  comparatively  smooth  water, 
and  not  a  sea  broke  over  her. 

Other  men  have  tried  the  use  of  oil 
bladders,  just  pricked  with  a  needle, 
and  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  continual  dripping. 
Several  small  bladders,  containing  per¬ 
haps  a  gallon  apiece,  are  found  to  an¬ 
swer  better  than  one  large  one,  being 
more  diffusive  in  their  action. 

Is  it  not  almost  incredible  that,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  evidence  of  the  power 
of  oil  in  literally  smoothing  the  troubled 
waters,  so  little  practical  use  should  have 
been  made  of  this  knowledge  ?  How 
very  rarely  do  we  hear  of  its  playing  any 
part  in  those  lamentable  wrecks,  when 
men  are  left  to  perish  on  foundering 
vessels  because  no  boat  dares  to  face  the 
breaking  billows. 

Or  those  still  sadder  cases,  when  brave 
hearts  and  strong  arms  have  gone  to  the 
rescue,  only  to  be  themselves  dashed  to 
destruction  by  the  violence  with  which 
they  have  been  hurled  against  the  wreck. 
And  yet,  a  few  gallons  of  oil  poured  out 
to  windward  of  the  vessel  would  have  so 
smoothed  the  broken  waves  that  the 
boat  would  not  only  have  been  safe  her¬ 
self,  but  would  have  been  able  to  rescue 
the  shipwrecked  crew. 

Unless  an  oil-  cask  breaks  loose  by 
accident,  and  gets  stove  in,  so  that  the 
oil  floats  out  unbidden  on  its  soothing 
errand  of  mercy,  we  hardly  ever  hear  of 
the  use  of  this  most  simple  safeguard  of 
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nature’s  own  devising,  and  in  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  the  result  is  invariably 
recorded,  as  if  some  strange  phenome¬ 
non  had  occurred,  instead  of  its  being 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  certain  cause. 

Yet  vessels  engaged  in  collecting  palm 
oil  on  the  African  coast,  or  Ceylon,  or 
the  Pacific  Isles,  and,  still  more  fre¬ 
quently,  whaling  ships  laden  with  whale 
oil  and  blubber,  have  often  reported  the 
strange  calm  of  the  water  on  which  they 
floated,  while  their  neighbors  were  pitch¬ 
ing  in  a  chopping  sea,  and  which  they 
attributed  to  the  mere  leakage  of  oil, 
pumped  up  with  the  bilge  water. 

From  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
we  have  heard  how  such  vessels,  when 
riding  out  fierce  gales,  have  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  throwing  overboard  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  blubber,  and  many  cases  are  on 
record  of  vessels  having  been  well-nigh 
wrecked,  the  breakers  pouring  over 
them  till  they  seemed  on  the  point  of 
foundering,  when  happily  the  oil-casks 
have  broken  adrift  and  been  smashed, 
and  so  instantly  have  their  contents 
overcome  the  mad  waters  that  the  raging 
waves  could  no  longer  break  over  the 
ship,  though  they  heaved  and  tossed  as 
tumultuously  as  before.  They  seemed 
spell-bound,  and  could  not  succeed  in 
forming  crests.  And  so  the  men  have 
been  enabled  to  work  the  pumps,  and  of 
course  the  oil  from  the  broken  casks  in 
the  hold  kept  up  the  supply,  effectually 
preventing  the  waves  from  breaking, 
and  the  vessels  have  actually  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  ride  out  the  storm,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  reached  their  desired  haven. 

All  on  board  have  known  that  the 
preservation  of  the  ships,  and  of  their 
own  lives,  was  due  to  the  action  of  that 
precious  oil,  yet  year  after  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  vessels  start  to  face  the  dangers 
of  the  deep  and  never  think  of  shipping 
a  few  extra  casks  of  oil,  in  case  of  need. 
Nor,  when  the  moment  of  danger  has 
arrived,  do  they  ever  think  of  pouring  out 
even  what  they  have  on  board  for  com¬ 
mon  use.  .\nd  yet  from  time  to  time 
some  one  escapes  from  a  wrecked  vessel 
and  tells  how  he  attributes  what  seems 
his  almost  miraculous  preservation  to 
the  fact  of  some  one  having  had  the  rare 
good  sense  to  station  a  man  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  to  pour  out  oil  at  intervals, 
and  so  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking 
over  her  astern.  The  result  seems  always 
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satisfactory,  and  the  boat  which,  but  for 
this  precaution  would  inevitably  have 
been  swamped,  reaches  the  land  without 
so  much  as  shipping  a  bucketful  of  water. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  has  been  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  Ritchie  as  having  been 
observed  by  him  during  a  hurricane  on 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  He  had  just 
seen  a  vessel  tom  from  her  anchor  and 
engulfed  by  the  terrific  breakers,  when 
he  espied  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  coming  toward  the  shore.  Her  fate 
seemed  inevitable,  but,  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  huge  waves  on  which  she  float¬ 
ed  never  broke,  but  rolled  right  up  on 
the  strand,  and  there  deposited  the  boat, 
so  high  that  the  men  had  only  to  jump 
out  and  scramble  up  the  beach.  The 
mystery,  which  so  amazed  him,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  little  short  of  a 
miracle,  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  boat  neared  the  breakers,  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  stove  in  the  head  of  a  keg  of  oil, 
and  offered  the  soothing  contents  to  the 
raging  spirits  of  the  deep. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers  to  bring 
such  facts  as  these  to  the  notice  of  all 
who  “  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  but 
their  statements  have  unfortunately  been 
generally  received  with  indifference  or 
disbelief.  Yet  they  have  from  time  to 
time  published  the  evidence  given  by  the 
masters  of  vessels  in  such  minute  detail 
as  to  place  their  accuracy  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt. 

Thus  in  Chambers's  Journal^  August 
loth,  1878,  they  quote  a  statement  from 
the  New'  York  shipping  list  for  1867, 
where  an  experienced  shipmaster  de¬ 
poses  that  he  has  twice  saved  the  vessel 
under  his  command  by  oiling  the  sea. 
In  one  awful  gale  he  lost  all  his  sails  and 
the  rudder,  and  knew  that  his  ship  could 
not  have  ridden  the  storm  for  another 
hour  but  for  this  blessed  safeguard.  He 
had  five  gallons  of  oil,  equal  to  about 
thirty  quart  bottles,  which  he  started  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  to  windward,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  drip  slowly.  This  lasted 
fifty-six  hours,  and,  though  the  waves 
still  heaved  tumultuously,  the  water  was 
smooth,  and  the  vessel  was  saved,  with 
her  cargo  and  crew.  This  captain 
recommended  that  all  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage  should  be  fitted  with  a  couple 
of  iron  tanks  of  forty  gallons  each,  one 
on  each  side,  with  faucets  so  arranged 


that  the  oil  could  readily  be  transferred 
to  small  casks  in  case  of  need.  He  also 
recommended  that  all  ship's  boats  should 
be  provided  with  tanks  of  five  gallons 
each,  always  kept  full,  and  ready  for 
emergencies. 

Very  noteworthy  is  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Betts,  of  the  King  Cenric,  run¬ 
ning  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay  with 
coals.  He  ran  into  a  heavy  gale  which 
raged  furiously  for  five  da^s.  Happily 
the  chief  officer  had  seen  oil-bags  profit¬ 
ably  used  during  storms  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  bethought  him  of  applying  the  les¬ 
son,  so  he  got  two  canvas  clothes-bags, 
and  poured  two  gallons  of  common  pine- 
oil  into  each.  Having  slightly  punc¬ 
tured  the  bags,  he  hung  one  over  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  towing  them  along. 
The  effect  produced  was  magical.  The 
waves,  which  had  previously  been  break¬ 
ing  over  the  vessel,  causing  her  tremen¬ 
dous  shocks,  now  broke  at  a  distance  of 
many  yards,  while  all  around  the  ship, 
and  in  her  wake,  lay  a  wide  belt  of  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  water.  The  crew  were 
thus  enabled  to  repair  damages,  and 
were  relieved  from  this  most  imminent 
danger. 

The  oil  in  the  bags  lasted  for  two 
days,  by  which  time  the  worst  fury  of 
the  storm  was  over,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  to  renew  the  supply.  So,  the 
expenditure  of  about  thirty  shillings’ 
worth  of  oil  was  the  means  of  probably 
saving  a  valuable  ship  with  its  cargo, 
and  many  precious  lives. 

In  the  summer  following  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  statistics,  Mr.  Chambers 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  a 
letter  from  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  containing  the 
deposition  of  Captain  Richardson,  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  brigantine  just  arrived  from  Bris¬ 
tol.  She  had  been  overtaken  off  Bermu¬ 
da  by  a  heavy  gale,  which  increased  to 
a  hurricane,  and  blew  for  thirty-six 
hours,  during  which  the  ship  was  seri¬ 
ously  damaged.  Happily  Captain  Rich¬ 
ardson  had  seen  the  article  quoted 
above,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the 
experiment.  So  he  prepared  one  canvas 
bag,  holding  about  three  quarts  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil  ;  this  he  pierced  with  small 
holes,  with  his  penknife,  and,  having 
attached  it  to  a  six-fathom  rope,  he  kept 
it  trailing  to  windward,  and  found  that 
the  topping  seas  no  longer  broke,  and 
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the  vessel  was  enabled  to  ride  out  the 
gale,  which  was  the  most  fearful  ever 
witnessed  by  those  on  board.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  was 
due  to  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  recom¬ 
mended  others  in  like  danger  to  prepare 
six-gallon  canvas  bags,  and  to  enlarge 
the  holes  after  awhile,  the  texture  of 
canvas  becoming  closer  as  it  swells  with 
wetting. 

Quite  recently,  Mr.  Chambers  has  re¬ 
ceived  further  details  of  cases  in  which 
the  crews  of  wrecked  vessels  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  owed  their  lives  to  thus  cast¬ 
ing  oil  on  the  storm-vexed  waves.  One 
case  was  that  of  the  screw-steamer  Dia¬ 
mond  of  Dundee,  recently  wrecked  off 
the  island  of  Anholt.  Her  chief  mate 
says  he  had  often  heard  of  the  effect  of 
oil  in  preventing  the  sea  from  breaking, 
and  especially  recalled  its  use  in  the 
case  of  a  whaler  in  the  South  Seas,  whose 
crew  had  given  up  all  hope  of  saving 
her,  when  some  oil  casks  were  acciden¬ 
tally  crushed,  with  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
sult  that  not  another  wave  broke  over 
her. 

Beating  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  no 
sign  of  a  lifeboat  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Diamond,  he  determined  to  try 
the  experiment  himself,  though  the  ship’s 
boat  had  apparently  little  chance  of  brav¬ 
ing  such  a  sea.  He  provided  each  boat 
with  a  five-gallon  can  of  oil,  and  told  off 
one  of  the  company  to  pour  it  gradually 
over  the  stem.  Immediately  the  sea  in 
the  wake  of  the  boats  became  perfectly 
smooth,  and  they  passed  right  through 
the  boiling  surf,  and  reached  the  land 
in  safety  without  shipping  a  sea.  None 
of  the  men  in  the  boats  believed,  when 
they  left  the  ship,  that  all  would  reach 
the  shore  alive  ;  and  the  people  on  land 
watched  their  approach  with  wonder, 
deeming  it  impossible  for  even  the  life¬ 
boat  to  live  in  such  awful  breakers. 

The  writer  who  quotes  these  cases 
draws  from  them  the  very  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  that  every  lifeboat  should  be 
fitted  with  a  proper  oil-tank,  to  be  kept 
always  full,  and  so  planned  that  the 
crew  should  have  no  trouble  beyond  that 
of  turning  on  the  tap  at  the  moment  of 
need,  when  the  oil  should  drip  of  its 
own  accord.  He  commends  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  builders  of  lifeboats,  and 
especially  to  the  consideration  of  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution.  And  he 


further  urges  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  insist  on  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil, 
for  this  special  purpose,  being  put  on 
board  every  ship,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
her  outfit.  Also,  that  some  philanthrop¬ 
ic  society  should  issue  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  a  collection  of  all  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instances  on  record,  of  the 
action  of  oil  on  breakers,  for  gratuitous 
distribution  among  all  seafaring  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  adoption  of  these  simple  precautions 
would  save  many  precious  lives  and 
valuable  cargoes,  and  therefore  the  in¬ 
difference  with  which  the  subject  has 
hitherto  been  ignored  can  only  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  culpable  neglect. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  which 
naturally  presents  itself,  that  the  well- 
filled  oil-tank  would  add  a  considerable 
item  of  dead  weight  to  a  boat,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  obvious,  namely,  that  the  labor 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  danger — of  bat¬ 
tling  with  the  waves  would  be  so  enor¬ 
mously  lessened  that  the  mere  weight 
would  appear  a  comparatively  trifling 
drawback.  It  might  even  be  found  that 
any  accidental  leakage  of  oil  might  tend 
to  keep  the  boats  water-tight,  at  all 
times. 

Another  simple  and  most  practical 
method  of  applying  this  invaluable  safe¬ 
guard  has  been  suggested,  namely,  that 
every  life-buoy  should  have  a  small  bag 
of  oil  attached  to  it,  which  could  be 
punctured  with  a  knife  at  the  moment 
of  throwing  it  to  a  drowning  man.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  a  poor  fellow  fall  over¬ 
board,  even  when  quickly  followed  by  a 
well-directed  life-buoy,  knows  how  un¬ 
certain  are  the  chances  of  ever  recovering 
either.  How  every  eye  is  strained  to 
descry  such  puny  objects  on  the  great 
waste  of  heaving,  foam-flecked  waters  ! 
If  a  vessel  is  running  before  a  sharp 
breeze,  the  life-buoy  and  the  swimmer 
will  be  left  far  behind,  ere  she  can  be 
stayed  and  a  boat  lowered  ;  and  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  mark  the  exact  spot  on 
that  wearily  monotonous  expanse  of  ever- 
moving  ridges,  where  the  search  must 
begin. 

Far  different  would  be  the  case  were 
the  life-buoy  accompanied  by  a  dripping 
oil-bag.  Every  one  on  the  vessel  would 
see  the  smooth  surface  formed  all  around 
it,  and  not  only  would  the  boat  go  direct 
to  the  spot,  without  the  unnecessary  loss 
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of  a  moment,  but  the  poor  swimmer 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  life-preserver,  and  would  more¬ 
over  be  protected  from  the  breaking 
waves. 

Yet  another  means  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  which  this  precious  quality  of  oil 
might  be  made  available,  namely,  its 
use  in  shells,  so  constructed  as  to  burst 
on  striking  the  water,  and  which  might 
be  fired  from  mortars,  placed  on  the 
beach  so  as  to  either  fall  outside  the 
breakers,  or  by  subduing  them  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  launch  of  the  lifeboat,  or  to  fall 
to  windward  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  and  so 
enable  the  lifeboat  to  approach  her  in 
comparative  safety.  Surely  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  which  devises  such  intricate  mechan¬ 
ism  for  destructive  shells  and  infernal 
machines,  might  contrive  some  method 
by  which  the  oil-shell  might  be  safely 
despjRched  on  its  errand  of  mercy. 

Though  the  casting  of  oil  on  troubled 
waters  has  been  so  persistently  regarded 
merely  as  a  poetical  figure  of  speech, 
notes  of  its  actual  use  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  books  of  travel.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  long  been  known  that  when 
the  fishermen  of  Lisbon  find  the  surf  on 
the  bar  of  the  Tagus  unusually  rough, 
they  empty  a  bottle  or  two  of  oil  into  the 
sea,  and  thereby  smooth  the  waves  so 
effectually  that  they  can  pass  the  break¬ 
ers  in  safety.  But  no  one  ever  took  that 
hint  as  the  embryo  of  some  grand  scheme 
for  overcoming  the  horrors  of  landing 
m  the  surf  at  Madras,  or  at  many  an¬ 
other  port  where  traffic  is  endangered 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  breakers. 

No  one  ever  tried  to  apply  it  to  the 
dangerous  bars  at  the  mouths  of  several 
of  our  own  large  rivers,  of  Aberdeen 
for  instance,  where  we  have  had  to  mourn 
such  pitiful  wrecks  of  fine  vessels,  liter¬ 
ally  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  mad  surf 
breaking  on  the  bar.  Among  the  good 
ships  that  have  perished  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee  are  numbered  two  in  which  I 
had  sailed  so  often  that  they  seemed  to 
me  like  old  friends,  and,  as  I  bewailed 
their  fate  and  that  of  the  kind  brave 
men  drowned  within  sight  of  their 
homes,  I  thought  of  the  fishers  on  the 
Tagus,  and  marvelled  if  British  ingenu¬ 
ity  would  never  find  means  to  turn  their 
simple  precaution  to  account. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  find  the  practical  application 


qf  the  observations  made  by  Pliny  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  subject  has  at  last  been  taken  up 
in  good  earnest,  and  it  is  to  a  citizen  of 
Perth,  Mr.  John  Shields,  that  is  due  the 
honor  of  taking  the  initiative  in  a  move¬ 
ment  which,  if  fully  carried  out,  must 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  sea¬ 
faring  population.  Five  years  ago,  as 
he  stood  beside  a  mill  pond  on  a  windy 
day,  he  observed  that  the  waters,  which 
had  been  considerably  ruffled,  suddenly 
became  smooth.  On  examination,  he 
found  that  this  arose  from  oil  having 
been  accidentally  spilt  from  some  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  instantly  forming  such  a 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  pond  as  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  wind. 

Happily,  it  at  once  occurred  to  him 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  oil  in 
such  a  systematic  manner  as  to  calm  the 
entrance  to  a  harbor  in  stormy  weather. 
The  idea  having  once  suggested  itself, 
he  never  rested  till  he  had  thought  it  out, 
and  devised  means  of  executing  it. 

The  plan  he  hit  upon  was  that  of  lay¬ 
ing  iron  and  lead  pipes  from  the  beach, 
right  out  across  the  harbor,  to  the  open 
sea,  terminating  in  the  deep  water,  200 
feet  beyond  the  bar,  and  then,  by  means 
of  a  force-pump  on  the  shore  to  pump 
oil  into  the  tubes,  and  eject  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  outside  the  harbor,  so 
that,  as  it  rose  to  the  surface,  it  might 
be  driven  inward  and  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  breakers  on  the  bar.  The  pipes 
are  fitted  with  three  conical  valves  fixed 
seventy-five  feet  apart  at  the  sea  end  of 
the  pipe.  These  are  forced  open  by  the 
stream  of  oil  as  it  flows  out,  and  in¬ 
stantly  close  when  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Mr.  Shields  fixed  upon  Peterhead,  in 
Aberdeenshire  (the  easternmost  head¬ 
land  of  Scotland,  and  consequently  a 
spot  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  every 
gale  that  sweeps  the  east  coast),  as  the 
most  suitable  spot  for  his  test  experi¬ 
ments.  Here,  then,  he  proceeded  to 
submerge  1200  feet  of  lead  and  iron 
piping.  A  large  barrel  containing  about 
a  hundred  gallons  of  oil  was  placed  in  a 
shed  on  the  beach,  in  connection  with 
the  force-pump. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  last  some 
preliminary  experiments  were  tried  on  a 
small  scale,  but  the  amount  of  oil  ex¬ 
pended  was  very  trifling,  and  the  effect 
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was  disappointing.  One  of  the  fishers  port  in  safety,  no  matter  how  wild  the 
standing  by  remarked  that  he  could  not  tempest. 

understand  it,  as  his  own  life  had  once  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  experi- 
been  saved  by  hanging  pieces  of  whales’  ment  created  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
blubber  overboard,  and  he  was  certain  neighborhood,  and  a  large  number  of 
that  the  same  means  systematically  ap-  persons  faced  the  storm  in  order  to  wit- 
plied  must  produce  the  desired  effect.  ness  for  themselves  a  phenomenon 
On  the  first  of  March  we  may  say  that  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Shields’  invention, 
the  apparatus  was  fully  and  practically  may  hereafter  prove  one  of  the  best  safe- 
tested  for  the  first  time,  and  with  such  guards  of  our  dangerous  coasts  ;  and  all 
success  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  must  were  fully  convinced  of  its  efficacy, 
shortly  be  a  recognized  necessity  in  all  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  details 
harbors  dangerous  of  access.  On  the  were  yet  imperfect,  and  much  waste  was 
day  in  question  a  gale  was  blowing  from  believed  to  have  arisen  from  leakage  of 
the  south-east,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  the  pipes  at  points  within  the  harbor.  It 
sea.  Huge  green  billows,  from  ten  to  was  proposed  when  the  gale  moderated 
twenty  feet  in  height,  curled  in  white  to  take  up  the  pipes  for  further  exami- 
crests  as  they  neared  the  harbor  mouth,  nation  ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  it 
and  broke  in  mad  surf  above  the  bar.  might  be  found  desirable  to  line  the  iron 
No  boat  could  have  dared  to  face  those  pipes  with  lead  for  greater  solidity, 
breakers,  and  any  luckless  vessel  wreck-  (Possibly  a  lining  of  guita  percha  might 
ed  on  that  rockbound,  inhospitable  coast  prove  still  better.) 
must  have  been  abandoned  to  her  fate.  These,  however,  are  mere  matters  of 
No  better  day  could  have  been  select-  detail.  If  once  projectiles  were  invent¬ 
ed  to  test  the  soothing  power  of  oil.  If  ed  by  which  the  breakers  could  be  ex- 
any  perceptible  difference  could  be  pro-  orcised  at  the  very  spot  and  the  very 
duced  on  those  raging,  tumultuous  moment  when  a  ship  was  about  to  seek 
waters,  it  was  evident  that  the  gaining  refuge  in  the  harbor,  they  might  perhaps 
of  a  complete  mastery  over  them  became  be  found  as  efficacious  and  more  eco- 
merely  a  question  of  how  much  oil  was  nomical  than  the  system  of  pipe-laying, 
to  be  expended.  In  the  piesent  in-  Since  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Shield’s 
stance  the  big  hundred-gallon  cask  was  invention  appeared,  letters  have  been 
filled.  The  forcing  pump  was  set  in  ac-  received  from  all  quarters  adding  indi- 
tion,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil  was  vidual  testimony  to  the  value  of  oil  in 
driven  through  the  pipes,  whence  it  was  saving  boats  from  capsizing  or  from 
ejected  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  some  being  swamped,  either  at  the  moment  of 
distance  beyond  the  impassable  barrier  launching  or  when  attempting  to  rescue 
of  mighty  breakers.  The  oil  immedi-  fishing-nets  on  the  approach  of  foul 
ately  rose  to  the  surface,  and  formed  a  weather. 

thin  film  on  the  water,  extending  right  One  corresp>ondent  tells  us  how  two 
across  the  harbor  mouth.  Straightway  (I  can  hardly  resist  writing  two  fool- 
the  dangerous  white  crests  disappeared,  hardy)  Italians  crossed  the  Atlantic  last 
and,  though  the  strong  tide  still  swept  year  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  some  port 
inward  in  huge  swelling  billows,  they  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Leone  di 
were  shorn  of  their  terror,  and  became  Caprera,  a  small  sailing-boat.  On  sev- 
perfectly  smooth  rollers,  on  which  any  eral  occasions  they  encountered  rough 
vessel  or  boat  might  safely  have  ridden  weather,  and  would  inevitably  have  been 
into  dock.  lost  had  they  not  repeatedly  calmed  the 

Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  tide  and  water  round  them  by  the  free  use  of  oil, 
the  severity  of  the  gale,  the  oil  was  swept  of  which  they  had  laid  in  an  abundant 
shoreward  so  rapidly  as  to  render  contin-  supply.  The  tiny  vessel  in  which  this 
uous  pumping  necessary.  But  as  long  perilous  voyage  was  performed  was  ex- 
as  the  oil  supply  was  kept  up,  the  surf  hibited  last  year  in  Milan, 
was  kept  down,  and  there  remained  no  The  captain  of  a  steamer  writes  that, 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  some  months  ago,  he  encountered  a 
spectators  that  henceforth  the  raging  of  heavy  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Sev- 
the  waters  could  be  subdued  at  will,  and  eral  steamers  were  lost,  and  his  own 
that  ships  might  be  enabled  to  make  the  vessel  was  in  danger,  waves  breaking 
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over  her  with  great  ence.  He  had 
two  canvas  bags  mac  ,  each  to  contain 
a  quart  of  common  lamp  oil.  The  bags 
were  punctured,  and  hung  over  each 
bow,  with  sufficient  line  to  let  them  tow 
freely.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory. 
Scarcely  a  sea  came  on  board,  each  wave 
as  it  reached  the  oil  ceasing  to  curl,  and 
undulating  past  the  ship  without  a 
break.  The  oil  in  each  bag  lasted  eight 
hours.  On  the  following  voyage  he  was 
compelled  to  put  the  matter  to  a  still 
more  practical  test,  and  the  result  sur¬ 
passed  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
He  says  : 

I  was  compelled  to  abandon  my  vessel  at 
midnight.  There  was  a  heavy  sea,  and 
though  the  boats  were  provisioned,  and  in 
readiness  for  lowering,  the  sea  which  was 
running  alongside  and  breaking  over  the  ship 
made  me  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  boats 
ever  living  in  it,  even  if  the  difficulty  of 
launching  them  was  overcome. 

I  caused  two  tins  of  common  lamp  oil,  each 
containing  about  two  gallons,  to  be  emptied, 
one  over  each  side  ;  and,  after  giving  it  time 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  water  the  boats  were 
lowered,  and  sheered  clear  of  the  sinking  ship, 
without  shipping  so  much  as  a  bucketful  of 
water.  The  waves  were  still  towering  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  us,  but  without  a  breaker  or  a 
white-topped  one  among  them  ;  while  ahead 
and  astern  they  were  breaking  heavily.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our 
lives  to  the  use  of  oil,  and  trust  that  it  may  ere 
long  be  recognized  as  an  efficient  aid  in  saving 
life  at  sea. 

Major-General  Hendry,  writing  to 
the  Globe  with  reference  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  Peterhead,  gives  a  remarkable 
instance  which  occurred  in  1846,  in 
which  the  use  of  oil  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  crew  of  a  schooner 
which  was  caught  in  a  heavy  gale  off 
Sable  Island.  Persons  standing  on  the 
low  sandy  shore — whc  e  furious  billows, 
swept  by  the  whole  force  of  the  storm, 
were  dashing  with  appalling  violence — 
were  amaeed  to  see  a  schooner  tearing 
her  way  through  a  sea  of  white  foam, 
while  two  men  in  the  after-part  of  the 
vessel  were  apparently  throwing  some¬ 
thing  at  intervals  high  up  into  the  air. 

The  schooner  was  the  “  Arno,"  Captain 
Higgins,  with  twelve  men,  from  the  Quero 
Bank,  where  they  had  been  fishing.  They 
left  the  bank  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gale.  The  captain  let  go  his  anchor  in  twenty 
fathoms  of  water,  paid  out  three  hundred 
fathoms  of  hemp  cable,  and  brought  the  ves¬ 
sel's  head  to  wind.  In  a  tremenduous  sea  he 
held  on  until  noon,  when,  seeing  no  prospect 
of  the  gale  abating,  he  cut  his  cable  and  put 
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the  vessel  before  the  wind,  preferring  to  run 
her  on  shore  before  night  to  riding  there  and 
foundering  at  her  anchor.  He  lashed  himself 
to  the  helm,  sent  all  his  men  below,  but  two, 
and  nailed  up  the  cabin  doors.  He  had  two 
large  casks  placed  near  the  foreshrouds  and 
lashed  there.  He  then  directed  his  two  best 
men  to  station  themselves  there  and  lash 
themselves  firmly  to  the  casks,  which  were 
partly  filled  with  blubber  and  oil  from  the 
fish.  They  had  each  a  wooden  ladle  about 
two  feet  long,  and  with  these  ladles  they 
dipped  up  the  blubber  and  oil  and  threw  it 
up  in  the  air  as  high  as  they  could.  The 
great  violence  of  the  wind  carried  it  far  to 
leeward,  and  spreading  over  the  water,  made 
its  surface  smooth  before  and  left  a  shining 
path  behind  ;  and  although  the  sea  would  rise 
very  high,  yet  the  top  of  it  was  smooth,  and 
never  broke  where  the  oil  was.  It  was  raging, 
pitching,  and  breaking  close  to  her.  on  each 
side,  but  not  a  barrel  of  water  fell  upon  her 
deck  the  whole  distance.  The  vessel  was  so 
old  and  tender  that  she  went  to  pieces  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  crew,  with  their 
clothing  and  provisions,  were  saved. 

The  March  15th,  1882,  tells 

of  yet  another  ship,  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  saved  by  oiling  the  waves  ; 

The  ship  “  Airlie,”  of  the  Dundee  Clipper 
Line,  arrived  in  the  Tay  yesterday  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  with  a  cargo  of  jute.  Captain  Foreman 
reports  that  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  ship 
encountered  a  terrific  gale,  which  lasted  four 
days.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  vessel  lay 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
ship  the  master  decided  on  trying  to  allay 
with  oil  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  was 
running  mountains  high.  A  number  of  bags 
were  filled  with  oil,  and  the  bags  having  been 
perforated,  so  as  to  let  the  oil  escape  gradu¬ 
ally,  were  towed  for  forty-eiitht  hours  to  wind¬ 
ward.  Captain  Foreman  reports  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  have  been  eminently  successful,  the 
water  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessel 
becoming  “quite  smooth.”  A  big  mountain¬ 
ous  wave  would  have  been  seen  bearing  down 
on  the  ship,  and  when  within  two  ship’s 
lengths  or  so  from  the  vessel,  when  it  came 
among  the  oil,  it  would  suddenly  fall.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  oil  experiment,  the  captain 
is  of  opinion  that  if  the  vessel  had  not  alto- 
gethered  foundered,  she  would  have  had  her 
decks  cleared,  and  sustained  considerable 
damage. 

Further  evidence  will  doubtless  be 
multiplied.  Rut  the  great  point  has 
now  been  fairly  proved  namely,  that 
this  most  gentle  of  mighty  agencies  may 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  all  whose 
business  lies  in  the  great  waters,  whether 
on  the  shores  of  our  own  storm-swept 
isles,  or  in  those  distant  seas  where  Eng¬ 
land’s  sons  face  dangers  and  hardships 
for  the  increase  of  her  wealth.  —  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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WHAT  IS  THERE  LEFT  FOR  ME  TO  SAY? 

BY  ETHEL  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

What  is  there  left  for  us  to  say, 

O  love,  my  love,  this  winter’s  day  ? 

When  winter  snowflakes  drift  and  fall 
Adown  our  frozen  garden  wall. 

And  silent  is  the  garden  walk 
Where  we  have  paced  in  eager  talk. 

What  is  there  left  for  us  to  say 
But  what  we  know  by  heart  to-day  ? 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  tell 
The  love  of  which  I  know  so  well  ; 

There  is  no  kiss  that  you  can  take 
But  what  a  thousand  dead  ones  wake 
To  warmth  and  love  again  for  you. 

Who  know  my  heart  and  love  are  true. 

There  is  no  look  hid  in  your  eyes 
Which  I  could  learn  with  new  surprise. 

There  is  no  word  I  could  not  say. 

There  is  no  prayer  I  could  not  pray, 

Where,  full  within  the  light  of  love, 

I  lift  my  thankful  eyes  above. 

Temple  Bar. 
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Dictionaries,  like  Blue  Books,  are 
not  considered  very  entertaining;  but  a 
wonderful  amount  of  information  may 
be  gleaned  from  them.  Buckle  read 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  to  enlarge  his 
vocabulary,  as  he  read  Burke  to  improve 
his  style.  This  is  probably  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  dictionary  was 
read  for  that  purpose.  It  is  now  used 
exclusively  as  a  book  of  reference.  Is 
there  a  dispute  as  to  the  spelling  or 
meaning  of  a  word  ?  The  opinion  of  a 
dictionary  is  held  as  final,  as  an  appeal 
to  Lindley  Xlurray  on  a  grammatical 
point,  or  an  appeal  to  the  Bible  on  a 
question  of  morals. 

Thousands  of  people  renewed  their 
acquaintance  with  a  dictionary  about 
five  years  ago,  when  “  Spelling  Bees” 
were  the  craze.  Dictionaries  were  con¬ 
sulted  more  frequently  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  and  Spelling  Bee 
competitors  became  voracious  readers 
of  VValker  and  Webster,  Chambers  and 
Collins.  The  competitions  revealed 
many  irregularities  and  inconsistencies 


in  the  spelling  of  words.  It  frequently 
happened  that  a  word  spelled  according 
to  one  dictionary  was  pronounced  in¬ 
correct  by  another,  and  disputes  fre¬ 
quently  arose  in  consequence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  competitor  spelt  a  well-known 
medical  term  “  haemorrhage,”  but  as 
Walker’s  Dictionary  gave  e  instead  of 
the  diphthong,  he  was  ruled  out  of 
order.  Commenting  upon  these  differ¬ 
ences,  a  London  newspaper  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  dictionary-makers 
knew  how  to  spell  the  words  they  had 
tabulated.  In  some  cases  no  particular 
dictionary  was  announced,  but  several 
disputes  arising,  a  standard  of  appeal 
became  necessary.  In  one  case. 
Walker’s  was  adopted ;  in  another, 
Ogilvie’s  ;  in  a  third,  Collins’  ;  in  a 
fourth.  Chambers’;  in  a  fifth,  Webster’s. 
Against  the  latfer,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  not  a  good  authority  on  English 
spelling,  and  that  it  gave  many  words 
which  could  never  gain  the  sanction  of 
any  standard  English  writer.  The 
Spelling  Bees  had  their  day«  but  if  they 
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had  done  nothing  else  than  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  deficiencies  and  differences 
of  dictionaries  they  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to 
discuss  these  differences,  but  to  give 
some  idea  how  dictionaries  are  made. 

Every  reader  likes  to  know  something 
of  the  life  of  his  favorite  author — what 
determined  his  preference  for  literature, 
what  struggles  he  encountered  before  he 
became  famous,  his  hours  of  work,  and 
his  methods  of  working  ;  and  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  how  great  dictionaries  are  com¬ 
piled  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

The  first  real  English  Dictionary  was 
Dr.  Johnson’s,  published  in  1755. 
How  long  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation, 
Boswell  did  not  know  ;  but  in  1747  it 
appears  that  Johnson  had,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dodsley,  forwarded  a  plan  for 
an  English  Dictionary  to  I^ord  Chester¬ 
field,  then  Secretary  of  State.  Though 
the  great  patron  of  literature  took  some 
interest  in  the  proposed  undertaking,  it 
was  left  to  the  publishers  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  carrying  it  out.  The 
terms  upon  which  Johnson  undertook  to 
compile  it  were  £1575,  out  of  which  he 
had  to  pay  his  six  assistants.  A  curious 
circumstance  in  connection  with  them 
is,  that  although  Johnson  had  such  a 
great  antipathy  to  Scotland,  yet  five  of 
these  were  Scotchmen.  As  the  work 
occupied  most  of  his  time  for  seven 
years,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  paid 
extravagantly.  He  boasted,  that  he 
might  have  done  the  work  easily  in  two 
years,  had  not  his  health  received  sev¬ 
eral  shocks  during  the  time  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  possessed  sufficient 
industry  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
his  task  in  that  time,  for  the  patience  of 
the  proprietors  was  repeatedly  tried  and 
almost  exhausted  by  Johnson’s  dilatori¬ 
ness.  When  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the 
publisher,  returned,  Johnson  asked, 
“Well,  what  did  he  say?”  “Sir,” 
answered  the  messenger,  ”  he  said, 
‘  Thank  God  I  have  done  with  him.’  ” 
”  I  am  glad,”  replied  Johnson  with  a 
smile,  ”  that  he  thanks  God  for  any¬ 
thing.”  Johnson  appears  to  have  been 
as  thankful  at  the  completion  of  his  task 
as  Charles  Lamb  was  when  released  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  East  India  House. 

Various  accounts  of  Johnson’s 
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methods  of  compiling  his  Dictionary 
have  been  given.  Bishop  Percy  declared 
that  Boswell’s  was  confused  and  erro¬ 
neous.  To  write  down  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  all  the  words  in  the 
English  language,  and  then  hunt  through 
the  whole  compass  of  English  literature 
for  all  their  different  significations, 
would,  Percy  considered,  have  taken  the 
whole  life  of  any  man.  According  to 
Percy,  he  began  his  task  by  devoting  his 
first  care  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  all  such 
English  writers  as  were  most  correct  in 
their  language,  and  under  every  sentence 
which  he  meant  to  quote  he  drew  a  line, 
and  noted  in  the  margin  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  under  which  it  was  to  oc¬ 
cur.  He  then  delivered  these  books  to 
his  clerks,  who  transcribed  each  sentence 
on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and  arranged 
the  same  under  the  word  referred  to. 
By  these  means  he  collected  the  several 
words  and  their  different  significations  ; 
and  when  the  whole  arrangement  was 
alphabetically  formed,  he  gave  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  their  meanings,  and  collected 
their  etymologies  from  Skinner,  Junius, 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

What  few  books  Johnson  read  for  the 
Dictionary  were  read  very  cursorily  and 
unmethodically.  He  frankly  confessed 
that  he  was  compelled  to  supply  the 
manifest  deficiencies  in  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors,  ‘  ‘  by  fortuitous  and  unguid¬ 
ed  excursions  into  books,  gleaning  as  in¬ 
dustry  should  find,  or  chance  should 
direct."  The  Dictionary  had  one  good 
effect  upon  him — it  compelled  him  to 
read  books  he  might  not  otherwise  have 
read.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never 
read  either  Bacon’s  works  or  Milton’s 
until  he  was  compiling  the  Dictionary  ; 
and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  language  might 
be  compiled  from  Bacon’s  writings 
alone.  When  complimented  upon  its 
publication  before  that  of  the  French 
Academy  he  humorously  asked,  “  What 
would  you  expect  from  fellows  who  eat 
frogs?”  His  Dictionary  made  him  fa¬ 
mous,  and  he  was  called  ”  Dictionary 
Johnson,”  as  well  as  “  the  Great  Cham 
of  Literature,”  but  his  literary  fame  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  arrested  for 
a  small  debt.  During  the  progress  of 
his  Dictionary,  he  had  spent  the  money 
for  which  he  had  contracted  to  write  it  ; 
but  he  never  complained  of  the  publish- 
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ers’  allowance.  Boswell  once  said  to 
him,  “  1  am  sorry,  sir,  you  did  not  get 
more  for  your  Dictionary.”  His  an¬ 
swer  was,  “  I  am  sorry,  too  ;  but  it  was 
very  well  :  the  booksellers  are  generous, 
liberal  minded  men.”  In  several  cases 
they  paid  him  more  than  he  asked. 

Many  protests  have  recently  l>een 
made  against  the  introduction  of  so- 
called  American  words,  such  as  “  vale- 
dieted,”  “interviewing,”  “collided.” 
Students  of  English  literature  know  per- 
fetly  well  that  the  Americans  have  not 
coined  these  words,  but  preserved  them, 
while  this  country  has  allowed  them  to 
die  out,  probably  because  it  has  coined 
a  new  word  to  displace  the  old.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
new  names  and  new  uses  of  old  names 
must  be  found  for  the  new  things  and 
circumstances  of  the  new  continent  ;  but 
Dr.  Murray  believes  that  the  Americans 
have  been  far  more  conservative  of 
English  than  Englishmen,  who,  treating 
the  language  as  their  own,  have  abused 
it.  The  word  vale  Jute  J  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  religious  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  is  formed  on  an  analogy  of 
valediction,  valedictory  ;  interviewing 
expresses  a  new  feature  of  modern  re¬ 
porting  :  and  collide  has  been  in  regular 
English  use  since  1621,  and  was  first 
used  by  Burton  in  his  “  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.”  It  is  certainly  shorter  to 
say  a  train  collided,  than  “  came  into 
collision.”  We  have  mentioned  these 
words  because  they  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  Dr.  Johnson’s  selection  of 
words.  Dean  Trench  obviously  refers 
to  Johnson  when  he  says  that  a  diction¬ 
ary-maker  has  no  right  to  select  what  he 
considers  xhtgooJ  words  of  the  language. 
Johnson  inserted  only  such  words  as  he 
considered  were  good.  Boswell  said  that 
Johnson  would  not  allow  humiliating  to 
be  “  legitimate  English,”  nor  civiliza¬ 
tion.  He  frankly  admitted,  however, 
that  his  judgment  was  wrong  in  many  of 
his  definitions.  When  at  Plymouth  he 
made  that  remarkable  confession  that 
“  ignorance,  pure  ignorance,”  was  the 
cause  of  a  wrong  definition  of  the  word 
pastern  in  his  Dictionary — a  confession 
which  greatly  surprised  the  lady  who 
put  the  question  to  the  great  literary  lion 
of  the  day. 

Like  every  work  of  Johnson’s,  his 
Dictionary  bore  the  stamp  of  originality. 
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Such  a  publication  gave  the  fine  old 
Tory  a  good  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  convictions.  A  few  examples  of  his 
definitions  may  be  quoted  as  illustra¬ 
tions  : 

Tory,  a  cant  term,  derived,  I  suppose, 
from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a  savage.  One 
who  adheres  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  the  apostolic  hierarchy  of  England  ; 
opposed  to  a  Whig. 

“  Whig,  the  name  of  a  faction. 

“Pension,  an  allowance  made  to  any  one 
without  an  equivalent.  In  England  it  is  gen- 
erallv  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country 

Pensioner,  a  slave  of  state,  hired  by  a  sti¬ 
pend  to  obey  his  master. 

“  Excise,  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges 
of  property,  but  by  •wretches  hired  by  those  to 
whom  excise  is  paid.” 

Naturally,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Excise  were  offended  by  this  severe  re¬ 
flection  upon  their  bustness,  and  con¬ 
sulted  the  Attorney-General  for  redress. 
He  replied — to  quote  Boswell — “  that 
the  passage  might  be  considered  action¬ 
able,”  but  advised  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent  in  the  Board  not  to  prosecute.” 
The  action  of  the  Commissioners  did 
not,  however,  trouble  the  easy-minded 
dictator  ;  for,  in  another  work,  he  said 
that  “  the  authenticity  of  Clarendon’s 
History  would  have  been  brought  into 
question  ...  by  the  hvo  lowest  of  all 
human  beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Excise."  But 
Boswell  asked  it  to  be  remembered,  that 
this  indulgence  does  not  display  itself 
only  in  sarcasm  toward  others,  but 
sometimes  in  playful  allusion  to  the  no¬ 
tions  commonly  entertained  of  his  own 
laborious  task.  Thus  : — 

“  Grub  Street,  the  name  of  a  street  in  Lon¬ 
don,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his¬ 
tories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems ; 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub 
Street. 

*•  Lexicographer,  a  writer  of  dictionaries,  a 
harmless  dtudge." 

That  Johnson’s  Dictionary  has  faults 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  better  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  good  qualities  than  to  point 
out  its  shortcomings.  It  is  claimed 
for  it  that  it  was  the  first  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  which  could  be  considered  a 
standard,  all  its  predecessors  being,  in 
comparison,  mere  lists  of  words  ;  that 
Johnson  was  the  first  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  by  quotations  from  standard 
authors  ;  and  that  his  definitions  are 
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above  all  praise  in  their  happy  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
main  value  of  his  Dictionary,  then,  lies 
in  his  definitions  and  his  quotations  : 
for  without  quotations,  a  dictionary  is, 
as  Voltaire  said,  a  skeleton. 

The  second  great  dictionary  is  that 
of  M.  Littr^.  For  two  centuries  the 
French  Academy  has  been  engaged  in 
writing  a  dictionary  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  not  yet  finished  the 
work  !  One  man  has  done  what  the 
Academy  has  failed  to  do.  and  his  name 
is  M.  Littre.  His  work  is  truly  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  labor  ,and  there  is  nothing  in 
any  language  to  compare  with  it.  It 
consists  of  5000  pages  covered  with 
small  and  compact  printing.  In  it  he 
has  given  the  biography  of  every  French 
word,  its  etymology,  and  illustrations  of 
its  use  by  authors  of  the  17th,  i8th,  and 
19th  centuries.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
received  very  little  help  from  outsiders. 
For  quotations  he  read  nearly  all  the 
books  himself,  and  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  did  most  of  the  copying  for  him,  a 
“  domestic  arrangement  ”  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  He  had 
them  by  his  side,  and  they  carried  out 
his  instructions  to  the  letter.  They  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  woik,  and 
they  understood  the  man  better  than 
strangers  could  have  done.  In  truth,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  have  obtained 
assistants  so  devoted  as  were  his  wife 
and  daughter  ;  for  Littre  “  scorned  de¬ 
lights  and  lived  laborious  days.” 

Most  of  his  dictionary  was  written  in 
a  small  country  house,  at  M6nil-le-Roi, 
near  Paris.  Owing  to  illness  and  weak¬ 
ness,  his  wife  w’as  not  able  to  do  as 
much  as  the  daughter,  who,  said  her 
father,  was  young  and  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  She  consecrated  her  whole  time 
to  the  service  of  the  Dictionary.  Inter¬ 
ruptions  were  few,  except  on  Sunday, 
when  she  rested  from  her  labor.  To 
Littre,  however,  Sunday  was  like  any 
other  day.  His  daily  routine  was  as 
follows :  Rising  at  eight  o’clock  he 
went  downstairs,  taking  some  work  with 
him,  while  order  was  being  restored  in 
his  workshop,  which  served  also  for 
bed-room.  In  the  inter\’als  thus  em¬ 
ployed  he  composed  the  preface  to  his 
dictionary.  Commenting  upon  this 
employment  of  spare  moments,  he  tells 
us  that  Chancellor  D’Aguesseau  wrote  a 


book  while  his  wife  was  preparing^  din¬ 
ner.  At  nine  he  returned  to  his  work¬ 
shop,  and  revised  proofs  which  had 
come  in  during  the  interval.  This  work 
occupied  him  until  breakfast.  From 
one  to  three  o’clock  he  wrote  his  article 
for  the  Journal  des  Savan/s,  and  from 
three  to  six  he  worked  at  the  dictionary. 
At  six  he  descended  for  dinner,  which 
was  always  ready  to  the  moment. 

Like  all  true  scholars,  he  cared  more 
for  his  books  than  for  dinners,  and  did 
not  linger  over  the  table.  “  After  din¬ 
ner,  rest  awhile”  is  the  advice  of  doc¬ 
tors  ;  but  M.  Littre  infringed  this  pre¬ 
cept,  and  said  that  he  never  suffered 
from  the  infraction.  At  midnight  his 
assistants  retired,  ana  at  three  his  daily 
task  was  usually  finished  ;  but  if  unfin¬ 
ished,  he  continued  working,  and  some¬ 
times  did  not  retire  until  daylight  had 
appeared.  These  nocturnal  labors  were 
not  without  some  compensation  A 
nightingale  had  established  her  home  in 
a  lime-tree  in  his  garden,  and  with  a 
pure  glorious  voice  broke  the  silence  of 
the  night.  In  Paris,  M.  Littr6  said  he 
suffered  much  from  intruders  and  stran¬ 
gers  ;  but  the  evening  and  the  night 
were  his  own,  and  he  employed  his  time 
as  at  his  country  house.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1859  and  finished  in 
1872.  It  took  thirteen  years  to  collect 
materials  for  it,  and  thirteen  to  print 
them  ;  and,  working  as  he  did,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  ever  since  the 
completion  of  his  great  work,  M.  Littr6 
suffered  from  sleeplessness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the 
French  have  done  honor  to  their  illus¬ 
trious  benefactor,  who  recently  complet¬ 
ed  his  eightieth  birthday.  His  friends 
and  admirers  instituted  an  international 
Littr6  stipend,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  paid  over  in  triennial  course  to  a 
philologist,  a  physician,  and  a  philoso¬ 
pher  by  turns,  Littr6  having  contributed 
worthy  service  in  each  of  these  branches 
of  science.  At  Vienna,  also,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  formed  for  the  creation  of  a  Lit- 
tr6  fund,  to  be  devoted  to  prize  essays 
on  subjects  selected  by  M.  Littr6. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret 
that  we  have  no  English  dictionary 
equal  to  Littru’s.  Philologists  contend 
that  our  modern  system  of  spelling  is 
radically  wrong  and  indefensible  when 
regarded  from  an  etymological  point  of 
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view  ;  and  they  assert  that,  judged  by 
the  light  of  comparative  philology,  "  our 
most  esteemed  dictionaries,  from  Bailey 
to  Johnson,  and  from  Webster  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  are  mainly  accumulations  of  un- 
intelligenlly  dogmatic  solecism.”  To 
make  a  dictionary  worthy  of  the  present 
state  of  philology  and  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,  is  certainly  a  project  of  na¬ 
tional  interest,  and  one  which  has 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  suggestion  for 
a  supplement  to  existing  dictionaries 
originated  with  the  Philological  Society, 
and  arose  out  of  a  paper  on  Some  De¬ 
ficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries,” 
read  in  r857  before  the  Society,  by 
Dean  Trench.  The  Dean  contended 
that  a  dictionary  should  be  “  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  language,”  and  should  con¬ 
tain  not  only  such  words  as  the  lexico¬ 
grapher  might  think  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  all  words,  bad  as  well  as  good. 

A  very  little  investigation,  however, 
convinced  the  committee  that  a  supple¬ 
ment  would  be  inadequate,  and  a  new 
Dictionary  was  therefore  resolved  upon. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  r859,  the  Soci¬ 
ety  issued  their  “  Proposal  for  the  Pub¬ 
lication  of  anew  English  Dictionary.” 
In  this  pamphlet  the  characteristics  of 
the  proposed  work  were  explained,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  for  readers.  In  the 
prospectus  the  promoters  contended  that 
the  first  requirement  of  every  lexicon  is, 
that  it  should  contain  every  word  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  literature  of  the  language  it 
professes  to  illustrate.  They  repudiat¬ 
ed  the  theory,  which  converts  the  lexi¬ 
cographer  into  an  arbiter  of  style,  and 
leaves  it  in  his  discretion  to  accept  or 
reject  words  according  to  his  private 
notions  of  their  comparative  elegance  or 
inelegance.  The  committee  consider¬ 
ed  that  England  does  not  possess  a  dic¬ 
tionary  worthy  of  her  language  ;  nor,  as 
long  as  lexicography  is  confined  to  the 
isolated  efforts  of  a  single  man,  is  it 
possible  that  such  a  work  should  be 
written. 

This  appeal,  it  is  stated,  met  with  a 
most  liberal  response  ;  some  hundreds 
of  volunteers  began  to  read  books,  make 
quotations,  and  to  forward  their  slips  to 
sub-editors  who  had  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  a  letter,  or  part  of  one.  The 
general  editorship  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge,  but  he  died  on 


the  very  threshold  of  the  undertaking, 
and  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  undertaking.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  and  for  several  years 
the  work  of  reading,  extracting,  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  sub-editing  was  conducted  with 
zeal.  But  the  zeal  appears  to  have  been 
of  short  duration.  The  cause  of  the 
decline  is  attributed  to  the  attention  of 
the  promoters  having  been  diverted  by 
the  Early  English  Text  and  other  Soc- 
eties  :  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  surmounting  the 
financial  difficulties  of  preparing  and 
publishing  the  work  on  the  vast  scale  to 
which  the  accumulating  materials  showed 
that  it  would  extend.  A  few  of  the 
readers,  however,  continued  working. 
They  realized  the  value  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  they  possessed  a  large  amount  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and,  when  Dr.  Murray  was 
appointed  editor,  nearly  two  tons  of 
materials  were  handed  over  to  him. 

The  renewal  of  the  Dictionary  scheme 
began  in  1876,  and  in  March,  1879,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  whereby  the 
Philological  Society’s  materials  are  now 
being  employed  for  a  dictionary  which 
will  preserve  all  the  essential  features  of 
that  projected  by  the  leaders  of  this 
Society,  twenty  years  ago,  but  will  be 
considerably  more  extensive. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  the 
editor  issued  an  appeal  to  the  English- 
speaking  and  the  English-reading  public 
for  “  readers.”  To  this  appeal  6nly 
165  responses  were  received.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  number 
rose  to  754,  some  of  whom  read  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  books.  Altogether 
1568  books  were  undertaken  during  the 
second  year,  and  924  finished.  As 
showing  the  industry  and  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  some  ”  readers,”  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  the  361,670  slips  supplied 
to  the  editor,  11,000  came  from  one 
reader,  10,350  from  another,  and  19,200 
from  a  third.  In  order  to  classify  them 
properly  and  keep  them  safely,  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  had  erected  an  iron  building  in 
his  garden.  This  is  his  workshop,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  his  lexicographical  labora¬ 
tory.  This  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  and 
over  1000  pigeon-holes.  Every  one  of 
the  slips  or  quotations  for  each  w'ord, 
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passes  through  five  hands,  and  four  as¬ 
sistants  are  constantly  employed  sorting 
and  classifying  the  materials  as  they  are 
received. 

Dr.  Murray  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  Dictionary  by 
the  Americans,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  he  finds  in  them  an  ideal  love 
for  the  English  language  as  a  glorious 
heritage,  and  a  pride  in  being  intimate 
with  its  grand  memories,  such  as  one 
does  find  sometimes  in  a  classical  scholar 
in  regard  to  Greek,  but  which  is  rare 
indeed  in  Englishmen  toward  their  own 
tongue. 

Dr.  Johnson  boasted  that  his  diction¬ 
ary  was  written  “  with  little  assistance 
of  the  learned,  and  without  any  patron¬ 
age  of  the  great.”  Dr.  Murray’s  expe¬ 
rience  is  somewhat  similar.  He  writes 
that  the  number  of  professors  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities  and  colleges  who  are 
reading  for  the  Dictionary  is  very  large, 
and  in  several  instances  a  professor  has 
put  himself  down  for  a  dozen  works 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  read  person¬ 
ally,  or  with  the  help  of  his  students. 
He  adds  : 

••  We  have  had  no  such  help  from  any  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  Great  Britain  ;  only  one 
or  two  professors  of  English  in  this  country 
have  thought  the  matter  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  talk  to  their  students  about  it,  and 
advise  them  to  help  us.” 

The  editor  says  it  is  marvellous  and, 
to  the  inexperienced,  incredible  how 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  simply 
copy  each  other.  He  gives  several  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  statement,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Philological  Society’s 
dictionary  will  tacitly  insert  no  word 
merely  because  it  is  given  in  another 
dictionary,  without  stating  distinctly 
that  the  word  has  been  found  there,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  may  therefore  be  a 
mere  essay  of  the  maker.  It  will,  he 
continues,  take  no  quotation  from  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Johnson,  or  Todd,  unless  the 
quotation  cannot  be  found  in  the  author¬ 
ity  cited,  or,  what  is  more  common,  the 
authority  cannot  be  identified,  and  then 
it  will  be  distinctly  stated  that  this  is 
Johnson’s,  Richardson’s,  or  Todd’s  quo¬ 
tation,  and  therefore  offered  on  his  au¬ 
thority.  Reminding  his  contributors 
that  some  of  our  most  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  consist  of  odd  slips  for  rare 
words,  he  expresses  a  hope  that  no  one 
will  encourage  the  slovenly  habit  of  fan- 
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eying  that  if  he  neglects  a  word  when  it 
strikes  him,  somebody  else  will  be  sure 
to  pick  it  up.  He  states  that  he  never 
reads  the  leading  articles  in  the  daily 
papers  without  finding  some  word  worth 
extracting  ;  and  he  does  not  remember 
a  single  instance  in  which  anybody  else 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  send  the  same 
word  to  him. 

Of  the  value  of  the  Dictionary  the 
editor  gives  us  an  idea  in  his  letter  to 
the  Academy  (Jan.  i,  1881)  : 

“  I  am  sure  that  if  literary  men  and  students 
of  English  in  any  department  had  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  amazing  and  enormous  light 
which  this  Dictionary  is  going  to  throw  upon 
the  history  of  words  and  idioms,  they  would 
work  with  enthusiasm  to  hasten  its  appear¬ 
ance.  To  myself,  I  may  say,  the  handling  of 
the  materials,  the  two  and  a  half  million  quota¬ 
tions  which  the  labors  of  more  than  a  thousand 
readers,  and  nearly  aquarterof  acentuiyhave 
amassed,  affords  an  endless  succession  of  sur¬ 
prises;  every  day  I  learn  therefrom  things 
which  I  had  never  dreamed  of,  and*  of  which 
I  know  nobody  else  has  dreamed.  1  never 
turn  over  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries 
without  finding  men  laboriously  elucidating, 
or  partially  elucidating,  points  of  which  the 
full  explanation  lies  ready  in  our  pigeon-holes 
waiting  to  be  edited  and  published.” 

In  pleading  for  additional  workers,  he 
adds  :  “  We  are  doing  for  England  and 
the  English  tongue,  a  work  which  will 
be  built  upon,  extended  and  completed, 
but  will  itself  never  grow  old  ;  genera¬ 
tions  of  Englishmen  will  rejoice  in  our 
light,  and  bless  the  workers  who  gave 
the  light  in  which  men  shall  see  to  do 
better  work.”  A  still  better  idea  of  the 
completeness  of  the  Dictionary  may  be 
formed  when  we  say  that  the  word  abyss 
occupies  not  fewer  than  thirty-six 
pages.  The  following  is  an  extract, 
illustrating  the  treatment  of  one  word  : 

Castle  (kaa's’l),/^.  Forms  1-4,  castel ;  3-4, 
castelle  ;  4-5,  castell  ;  5-6,  castle.  PI.  1, 
castelu  n.  castelas  m. ;  3-3,  casteles,  castelles, 
kastelles  ;  castles ;  3-4,  castelles,  -is  ;  cas- 
tels  :  5-6,  castles.  Gen.  5-6,  castles,  castle’s 
a.  p  [Entered  Engl,  by  two  channels  :  i.  in 
O.  E.  put  for  Lat.  castellum  in  its  late  sense 
of  village ;  2.  in  nth  century  from  Norm.  Fr. 
castel,  fortress,  Lat.  castellum  in  its  classical 
use,  dimin.  of  castrum  a  fort.  The  O.  £.  castel 
for  castellum  was  at  first  n.  and  castel  from 
Norm.  Fr.  m.  ;  but  in  12th  century  m.  in 
both  senses.  Pronounced  castet  as  late  as 
1400.] 

I.  obs.  A  village  (transl.  Lat.  castellum.) 

a.  1000.  Cott.Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  2.  Fara$  on  /set 
castel.  c.  1175.  Matt.  Gosp.  ibid,  Fareg  to  /am 
castelle.  c.  1380.  WiCLiF,  Luke  xix.  30, 
Go  fe  in  to  the  castel,  which  is  a;ens  ;ou. 
[Vulgate.  lie  in  castellum, quod  contra  vos  est.] 
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a.  1564  T.  Becon,  Christ’s  Ckron.i^^A.  1844),  47. 
He  eniered  into  a  certain  castle,  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  woman  called  Martha  made  him  a  dinner. 

3.  A  fortress  or  fortified  house.  [Through 
Norm.  Fr.  casteL\ 

1018.  0.  E.  ChroH.  (ed.  Earlel,  178,/ahxfdon 
/a  welisce  menn  gewroht  xnne  castel  on 
Herefordscire.  1140.  Ibid.  265,  &  wan  cas¬ 
tles.  c.  1210.  Asuren  Kiwle,  62,  Me  mit  quar- 
reaus  wiguten  asaile5  /ene  castel.  1370. 
Chaucek,  Erankl.  T.  477,  Sometime  a  castel 
al  of  lime  and  ston.  1450.  Trevisa,  Polychron, 
(1865)  1.  291,  Hauenge  nowble  castelles  and 
hie.  1597.  Shaksp.  Rick.  II.  iii.  3.  52,  This 
castles  tatter'd  battlements.  1629.  Coke, 
Inst..  The  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  as  his 
castle  and  fortress  as  well,  for  his  defense 
against  uijuryand  violence,  as  for  his  repose. 
1817.  Coleridge.  Syb.  Leaves  (ed.  1&62,)  2S1, 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle  bell. 

Met.  1C27.  Massinger.  Gr.  Duke  of  FI. 
iv.  2,  Eat  some  sugarplums  ;  here’s  a  castle  of 
March-pane  too. 

3.  obs.  Plural :  a  camp  [transl.  Lat.  cas/ra]. 
c,  1300.  Coft.  Psalt.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  28,  In  mid 

p2i  kastelles  fellen  /ai.  1382.  Wiclif,  ibid. 
And  tho  fellen  doun  in  the  myddis  of  her 
castels.  [Vulgate.  In  medio  castrorum\,  Exod. 
XIV.  19,  The  lord  that  fede  before  the  castels 
of  Yrael.  1483.  Caxton,  Gold.  Ixg.  xlvii, 
Theyse  ben  the  castellis  of  god. 

4.  A  tower  or  raised  part  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship.  Obs.  except  in  Forecastle,  q.  v. 

c.  1310.  Morte  Arihure,  3617,  The  toppe 
castelles  he  stuffede  with  toyelys.  1611. 
CoTGR.  Gaillard.  m..  The  round  house,  01 
hinder  castle  of  a  ship. 

5.  A  tower  of  wood,  borne  by  an  elephant 
in  war,  etc. 

a.  1300.  A'.  Alisaundet,ed.  Weber,  I.  2027, 
Apon  everiche  olifaunt  a  castel.  Therein  xii 
knyghts,  y-armed  wel.  Still  used  in  the  sign  of 
the  ‘‘  Elephant-and-Castle." 

6.  Obs.  A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

1585.  Holin.  ii.  815,  Entred  Sir  Thomas 
Kneuet,  in  a  castell  of  cole  black,  and  ouer  the 
castell  was  written,  etc.  1609.  Shaks.  7>.  and 
Cr.  V.  2.  187,  Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on 
thy  head. 

7.  In  chess,  the  piece  shaped  like  a  castle, 
otherwise  called  a  Rook  (or  Rock). 

1649.  Dromm.  of  Hawth.,  Earn.  Ep.  (1711), 
146,  Here  is  a  king  defended  by  a  lady,  two 
bishops,  two  knights  at  the  end  of  the  lists, 
with  two  rooks,  fortresses,  or  castles.  1847.  H. 
Staunton,  Chess-pl.  Hbk.  5.  The  Rook  or 
Castle  is  next  in  power  to  the  Queen. 

Phrase.  (2.)  To  build  castles  in  Spain.  [Fr. 
ehdteaux  en  Espagne,  found  as  early  as  I3ih  cen¬ 
tury,  but  actual  origin  unknown.  As  it  was 
varied  with  ehdteaux  en  Asie,  en  Albanie,  M. 
Littr6  concludes  that  the  phrase  at  bottom  only 
meant  to  build  castles  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  one  had  no  standing  ground, Spain  being 
finally  taken  as  most  familiar,  or  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  arms  ofCastille,  derived  from 
the  castles  built  in  that  province  against  the 
Moors.]  In  English  found  in  14th,  and  on  to 
end  of  l6th  century  ;  then  replaced  by  castles  in 
the  air,  still  used.  Castles  in  the  welkyn,  in  the 
skies,  are  rarer  variations. 
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a.  1400.  Rom.  Rose,  v.  7,  Thou  shalt  make 
castels  thannein  Spayne,  .And  dreme  of  joye, 
alle  but  in  vayne.  1477.  Caxton,  Jason,  xix. 
He  began  to  make  castellis  in  Spaygne,  as 
louers  do.  1594.  Laprimaudaye’s  French  Acad, 

2.  182,  Some.  .  .  .  have  their  wittes  a  wool¬ 
gathering,  and  as  wee  use  commonly  to  say, 
are  building  of  castles  in  Spaine.  1580.  North. 
Plut.  (1676),  171,  They  built  castles  in  the  air, 
and  thought  to  do  great  wonders.  1580.  Gas¬ 
coigne,  Voyage  into  Hollande,  And  buUdeth 
castles  in  the  welkin  wide.  1649,  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.,  Poems,  42/2,  Telling  strange  castles 
builded  in  the  skies.  1664.  Butler,  Hud.  ii.  3, 
Write  of  victories  nextyear.  And  castles  taken, 
yet  i’  the  air.  1751.  Shenstone,  Whs.  (1764),  i. 
267,  To  plan  frail  castles  in  the  skies. 

And  from  these  terms  Castle-building,  the 
forming  of  ideal  projects,  and  Castle-builder, 
one  who  indulges  in  such  visionary  fancies. 

1711.  Spectator,  No.  167.  I  am  one  of  that 
species  of  men  who  are  properly  denominated 
castle-builders ;  who  scorn  to  be  beholden  to  the 
earth  for  a  foundation  or  dig  in  the  bowels  of  it 
for  materials  ;  but  erect  their  structures  in  the 
most  unstable  of  elements — the  air— fancy  lay¬ 
ing  the  line,  marking  the  extent,  and  shaping 
the  model.  1859.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Afetaph. 
ii.  272,  Reverie  or  castle-building  is  a  kind  of 
waking  dream. 

Comp.  Castle-boone,  Castle-guard,  Cas 
TLE-TOP,  Castle-ward,  q.  v. 

Also  Castle-Comedown,  sb.,  used  by  Foxe 
for  total  destruction ;  Castle-garth,  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  acastle,  a  castle-yard ;  Castlelike,<j<^. 
resembling  a  castle;  also (o/^r.) of, <7r pertaining 
to,  a  castle  ;  Castleship,  sb.  obs.,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  privileges  of  a  castle  ;  Castle-stead, 
obs.  a  castle  and  its  buildings  ;  Castle- town, 
prov.  N.  the  hamlet  close  by  or  under  the  walls 
of  a  castle  ;  also  a  town  defended  by  a  castle 
(hence  now  the  proper  name  of  many  towns  and 
villages) ;  Castle-wick,  sb.  obs.  the  territory  at¬ 
tached  to,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  acastle  ; 
Castle-wise,  after  the  manner  of  a  castle.  And 
obv.  comb,  as  castle-ditch,  castle-gate,  castle-hill, 
castle-wall,  castle-yard,  sb.  ;  castU-crowned,  adj.  ; 
castlewards,  adv.,  etc. 

1553.  Foxe,  Martyrs  (\%cf>),  1902,  Her  high 
buildings  of  suche  ioyes  and  felicities  came  all 
to  a  Castle  Comedowne.  1851.  Palgrave,  Norm, 
and  Eng.  i.  567,  Isembard’s  Castle-garth  now 
constitutes  a  suburb  of  St.  Valery.  ibii.CoTGR. 
s.  Chastelain  :  A  territory  vnto  which  Castle- 
like  lurisdiciion  and  Royalties  belong.  1598. 
Florio.  Castellania  ;  a  castleship;  the  priui- 
leges  or  territories  of  a  castle.  1611.  Cotgr. 
Chastellenie  :  a  Castle-wicke,  a  Castleship,  the 
tenure  or  honour  of  a  Castleship  :  the  Estate, 
lurisdiciion  or  Dignitie  of  a  Lord  Castellain. 
1864.  Glasgow  Herald,  May  i6,These  cothouses 
were  often  called  the  Castletoun,  because  they 
belonged  to  or  lay  near  the  castle.  1665.  Life 
of  E.  of  Essex,  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  i6g.  This  was 
a  castle-town  and  of  great  strength,  c.  1595. 
Norden,  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornwall  (1728),  55,  An 
auntient  howse  castle-wise  buylded.  1724-69. 
De  Foe,  etc..  Tour,  m.  329,  Houses  .  .  . 
built  for  the  most  part  Castle  wise.  1559.  J/iV- 
rour  for  Magist.  776,  That  ancient  castle- 
crowned  hill  to  scale.  1598.  Shaks.  Merry 
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Wives,  Y.  2,  I,  Wee’ll  couch  i’th  Castle- 
ditch. 

,  Castle  (kaa’s’l),  vb.  w.  [Irom  Casixe,  x3.  7]. 

1.  imtrans.  In  chess,  to  bring  the  castle  up 
to  the  king,  and  then  place  the  king  on  the 
other  side  of  it. 

1656.  F.  Beale,  Ckesse-play,  8,  He  may 
change  (or  Castle)  with  this  Rooke.  1847. 
Staunton,  Ckess-pl.  Hbk.  19,  If,  he  castle  on  the 
Queen’s  side,  he  plays  his  king  to  Q.  B.’s 
square. 

2.  trans.  as  to  “castle  the  king,”  to  cover 
him  by  the  above  manoeuvre  ;  also  met. 

1868.  C.  R.  Markham,  Abyssin.  Exp.  in 
Macmill.  Mag.  87,  The  Abyssinian  is  allowed 
time  to  castle  his  king. 

CastU-boon,  castell-boone,  obs.  sb.  Some  fee 
or  customary  gift  made  to  the  lord  of  a  castle 
by  his  tenants. 

c.  1450.  PlumptoH  Corr.  xix.  They  and  their 
tenants  were  to  be  quit  of  Castell-boone,  and 
of  drink-money  for  the  foresters,  upon  payment 
of  a  rent  of  four  shillings  a  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  labor  of  collect¬ 
ing  these  numerous  references,  involves 
effort  and  research  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  one  “  harmless  drudge.” 
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The  materials,  if  completed  uniform¬ 
ly  with  their  most  advanced  portions, 
giving  a  full  sentence  quotation  to  each 
word,  sense,  and  authority,  would  fill  a 
work  of  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  two 
thousand  pages  each  ;  but  by  reducing 
the  quotations  to  short  sentences, 
clauses  or  phrases,  of  a  line  or  a  line 
and  a  half,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  word  and  complete  the 
sense,  without  altering  any  other  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  the  dictionary,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  it  may  be  comprised 
in  less  than  seven  thousand  quarto  pages 
of  the  size  of  M.  Littr^’s  French  Dic¬ 
tionary,  making  a  work  of  one  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  that,  or  more  than 
four  times  the  size  of  Webster,  say,  to 
four  thick  volumes  quarto.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  be  completed  in  ten 
years  ;  and  the  first  part  of  four  hundred 
pages  containing  the  letter  A  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  ready  this  year.  —  Temple  Bar. 
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In  the  days  when  men  thought  more 
about  words  than  things  and  when  a 
large  part  of  their  philosophy  was  very 
much  like  a  great  game  at  definitions, 
many  attempts  were  made  to  frame  a 
concise  and  unimpeachable  description 
of  man.  “  A  featherless  biped  ”  was 
well  enough  ;  but  perhaps  nothing  was 
hit  upon  so  happy  and  so  sharply  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  the  phrase  which  defined  man 
to  be  “  a  fire-making  animal.”  In  ear¬ 
lier  and  more  poetic  days  the  same  no¬ 
tion  took  form  in  the  legend  which  tells 
how  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven 
and  taught  to  mankind,  and  to  mankind 
alone,  the  secret  of  using  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it. 

For  many  ages  after  man  first  became 
acquainted  with  fire,  wood  was  his  only 
fuel,  and  for  many  ages  a  supply  amply 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  sparse 
population  of  those  distant  times  was 
furnished  by  the  dense  forests  primeval, 
which  had  for  many  a  year  been  grad¬ 
ually  spreading  unchecked  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe. 
But  these  were  not  the  days  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  statistics,  living  from  hand 


to  mouth  was  the  rule,  the  store  seemed 
inexhaustible,  the  idea  that  it  might  give 
out  and  the  necessity  for  replacing  the 
incessant  drain  by  fresh  planting  oc¬ 
curred  to  no  one,  and  the  day  at  last 
came  when  a  scarcity  of  fuel  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil  ;  the  growth  of  trees  is 
slow,  the  human  race  multiplies  apace, 
and  the  land  that  can  be  spared  for 
planting  is  limited  in  extent.  Did  we 
now  depend  on  wood  alone  for  our  fir¬ 
ing,  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  mak¬ 
ing  fires  would  have  long  ago  become  a 
luxury  well-nigh  confined  to  the  wealth¬ 
ier  members  of  the  race.  ' 

Therefore  it  is  well  for  us  that  from 
time  to  time  in  bygone  periods  of  the 
earth’s  lifetime,  when  there  were  no  fire¬ 
making  animals  to  burn  up  the  wood, 
the  course  of  events  was  so  ordered  that 
trees  and  plants,  instead  of  rotting  as 
they  died,  were  packed  away  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  underground,  and  that  in 
this  way  cellars  well-nigh  boundless  in 
extent  were  stored  with  a  fuel  from 
which  the  fire-maker,  when  he  at  last 
came  upon  the  scene,  might  derive 
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warmth,  comfort,  and  power  after  he 
had  all  but  used  up  the  wood  of  his  own 
epoch.  For  this  is  literally  the  origin 
of  the  coal  which  has  now  as  near  as 
may  be  superseded  wood  as  a  source  of 
heat. 

To  turn  back  in  thought  and  watch 
nature  forecasting  so  long  beforehand 
the  needs  of  her  children  to  come,  will 
be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task  ;  and 
though  the  story  if  fully  told  would  be 
a  long  one,  the  main  outlines  go  into  a 
small  compass. 

Almost  any  child  will  now  tell  us  that 
coal  is  “  mineralited  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  the  grounds  for  this  belief  are 
perhaps  not  so  generally  known,  and  a 
word  may  first  be  said  on  this  head.  A 
little  search  among  the  lumps  of  coal  in 
the  scuttle  will  generally  show  us  a  piece 
which  has  broken  with  fairly  even  faces 
in  two  or  perhaps  in  three  directions. 
Two  of  these  faces,  when  there  are  three 
of  them,  are  bright  and  do  not  soil  the 
fingers  ;  the  other  ^  dull  and  grimes  the 
skin  when  it  is  touched.  On  this  last 
face  there  lie  scattered  about  patches  of 
a  black,  friable,  fibrous  substance  so  ex¬ 
actly  like  charcoal  that  it  is  called 
“  Mineral  charcoal  “  Mother  of 
Coal  ”  is  another  name  given  to  it.  The 
most  superficial  examination  is  enough 
to  suggest  the  woody  nature  of  this  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  microscope  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  point,  for  it  enables  us  to 
recognize  in  it  vegetable  tissue  and  ves¬ 
sels. 

Mineral  charcoal  forms  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  item  in  the  composition  of  some 
coals  of  second-rate  quality,  but  in  the 
deep  black  coals  with  pitchy  lustre 
which  we  prefer  for  household  use  there 
is  often  very  little  of  it  to  be  seen.  In 
coals  of  this  class  no  inkling  as  to  their 
composition  can  be  obtained  by  the  un¬ 
aided  eye,  but  when  they  are  ground 
thin  enough  to  be  transparent  and  ex¬ 
amined  under  the  microscope,  they  too 
can  in  many  cases  be  clearly  seen  to  be 
largely  made  up  of  various  parts  of 
different  kinds  of  plants. 

One  of  their  constituents  deserves 
special  mention,  partly  because  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant  in  many  English  coals, 
and  partly  because  it  shows  in.  a  very 
striking  manner — 

“What  mighty  issues  spring  from  trivial 
things.” 


Has  the  reader  ever  noticed,  high  up 
among  the  heath  and  swamps  of  a  fell- 
side,  a  stem  thickly  covered  by  overlap¬ 
ping  scale-like  leaves,  which  sprawls  over 
the  ground  and  branches  in  a  way  that 
gives  it  some  resemblance  to  a  horn, 
whence  it  is  called  staghorn  moss  ?  If 
he  come  across  this  early  in  the  autumn, 
he  will  find  rising  from  the  prostrate 
stem  erect  branches,  each  of  which  car¬ 
ries  at  the  top  a  club-shaped  spike, 
and  will  understand  why  the  plant  also 
goes  by  the  name  of  club-moss.  Gather 
one  of  these  spikes  :  as  we  pull  it  off, 
we  shake  out  a  thick  cloud  of  yellow 
dust.  This  dust  is  made  up  of  very 
tiny  balls  called  spores,  by  means  of 
which  the  reproduction  of  the  plant  is 
effected.  These  spores  are  lodged  in 
little  bags  or  spore  cases  which  lie  in  the 
spaces  between  each  pair  of  the  scaly 
leaves  that  cover  the  club-shaped  head. 
The  dust  is  known  as  Lycopodium  pow¬ 
der,  and  it  may  be  bought  at  any  chem¬ 
ist’s  shop.  Two  points  about  these 
spores  are  specially  to  be  noted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  present  subject.  They 
are  very  combustible  :  throw  a  pinch  of 
the  powder  into  the  air  and  hold  a 
lighted  match  under  it,  it  disappears  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  sudden  bright  flash.  They 
cannot  be  wetted  :  spread  some  of  the 
powder  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  let  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  fall  on  it  ;  the  water  collects 
into  drops  and  may  be  made  to  run 
over  the  layer  of  powder,  but  the  spores 
themselves  remain  perfectly  dry. 

Now  the  microscope  shows  in  many 
coals  enormous  numbers  of  minute 
rounded  bodies,  larger  than  the  spores 
of  the  club-moss  and  differing  from 
them  in  some  other  respects,  which  re¬ 
semble,  however,  most  closely  the  spores 
of  an  allied  genus  of  plants  common  in 
some  tropical  countries,  but  represented 
by  a  single  and  not  very  common  species 
in  England.  Further  in  the  rocks 
among  which  chal  occurs,  the  remains 
of  plants  that  lived  at  the  time  when 
coal  was  being  formed  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  Among  these  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  cones,  covered  like 
the  heads  of  the  club-moss  with  overlap¬ 
ping  scaly  leaves,  and  carrying  between 
each  pair  of  leaves  spore-Dags  that  con¬ 
tain  the  same  kind  of  minute  rounded 
bodies  as  are  seen  in  coal.  Again,  one 
of  the  commonest  of  these  fossil  plants 
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is  that  known  as  Lepidodendron^  or  the 
scaly  tree,  because  it  is  covered  outside 
with  a  pattern  of  lozenge-shaped  scales. 
In  well-preserved  specimens  cones  such 
as  have  just  been  described  are  found 
springing  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  Lepidodendron. 

Every  step  in  the  evidence  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  coals  are  largely  made  up  of 
spores  very  closely  akin  to  those  we 
shake  out  of  the  spikes  of  a  club- moss  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  plant  which 
furnished  them,  instead  of  being  a  creep¬ 
ing  herb,  grew  to  the  size  of  a  forest  tree 
and  was  a  tree  in  its  habit. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  treading  on 
safe  ground  :  as  to  what  other  plants 
and  what  portions  of  these  plants  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  manufacture  of  coal,  we 
are  yet  much  in  the  dark.  Investiga¬ 
tions  now  in  progress  by  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  will  throw  be¬ 
fore  long  further  light  on  the  question  : 
but  we  may  rest  assured  that  coal  is 
made  up  of  vegetable  matter,  and  of 
scarcely  anything  else  besides  vegetable 
matter,  which  has  been  for  many  a  long 
day  sealed  up  in  sheets  underground  and 
has  undergone  chemical  and  physical 
changes  that  have  brought  it  into  its 
present  state. 

For  some  of  those  who  do  not  live  in 
colliery  districts  it  may  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  way  in  which  coal  lies  in 
the  earth.  The  rocks  among  which  coal 
is  found  are  sandstones  and  clays,  they 
lie  in  beds  or  la}ets,  and  have  been 
formed  out  of  sand  and  mud  which  were 
carried  by  rivers  into  still-water  and 
then  settled  down  on  the  bottom.  Beds 
of  coal  occur  at  very  irregular  intervals 
among  these  sandstones  and  clays  : 
they  vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  many  feet.  Underneath 
every  seam  of  coal  there  is  a  bed  of  rock 
known  as  the  underclay,  or  seatstone  ; 
it  differs  in  character  from  the  beds  of 
sandstone  and  clay  that  lie  between  the 
coal  seams,  and  it  always  contains  fos¬ 
sils  which  are  known  to  be  the  roots  of 
trees  ;  now  and  then  the  trunks  of  these 
trees  are  found  standing  erect  as  they 
grew,  still  attached  to  the  roots  and  run¬ 
ning  up  through  the  coal  and  the  rocks 
that  lie  above  it.  This  seatstone  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  old  soil,  and  on  it  the  trees  grew 
out  of  which  the  coal  above  it  was  formed. 
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Changes  then  must  have  gone  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  coal  and  the  rocks 
which  accompany  it  ;  each  seatstone 
and  the  bed  of  coal  which  lies  upon  it 
mark  a  time  when  the  country  was  a 
tract  of  land  dry  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  trees  ;  but  the  sandstones  and 
clays  which  lie  above  show  that  there 
must  have  followed  a  time  when  the 
country  was  laid  under  water ;  then 
the  old  state  of  things  must  have  been 
brought  back,  the  country  a  second  time 
became  dry  enough  to  support  a  growth 
of  trees,  and  these  supplied  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  second  seam  of  coal  ;  once 
again  the  land  was  flooded,  and  after  a 
while  again  laid  dry  ;  and  this  oscilla¬ 
tion  must  have  been  repeated  many 
times  over,  at  least  as  many  times  as 
there  are  seams  of  coals  in  the  measures, 
and  probably  oftener. 

And  now  let  us  try  and  picture  to 
ourselves  what  the  country  was  like  on 
which  these  events  took  place,  and  how 
these  changes  were  brought  about. 
Much  that  is  high  land  was  now  high 
and  always  above  water  then.  The 
Scotch  Highlands  formed  part  of  a  lofty 
tract  which  stretched  across  the  North 
Sea  to  Scandinavia  ;  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  hill  range  which  runs  from  St. 
Abb's  Head  to  Galloway  was  a  hill 
range  then  ;  then  as  now  a  cluster  of 
mountains  stood  up  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  ;  the  highlands  of  Don¬ 
egal  and  Connemara  were  highlands 
then  ;  Wales  was  mountainous  as  now, 
and  from  it  a  lung  spur  of  land,  less 
lofty  but  composed  like  it  of  hard  rocks, 
ran  eastward  across  the  centre  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  is  now  all  but  buried,  but 
two  of  its  higher  points  peep  out  at 
Dudley  and  in  Chamwood  Forest. 
Land  also  of  some  elevation  stretched 
westward  from  Wales  over  the  sea  which 
now  lies  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 

But  if  we  could  see  the  England  of 
that  age  we  should  miss  many  of  the 
features  which  diversify  and  beautify 
the  England  of  to-day  ;  we  should  not 
find  the  rugged  moorlands  that  run  like 
a  backbone  from  Derbyshire  to  the 
Cheviots,  nor  the  Cotswolds,  nor  the 
Chalk  range  that  stretches  from  Dorset¬ 
shire  to  the  Wash  and  beyond  that  inlet 
to  Flamborough  Head,  nor  the  lovely 
coast  scenery  of  North  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  Where  these  and  other  minor  un- 
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dulations  now  give  variety  to  the  scene, 
dull,  heavy,  low-lying  plains,  flat  as  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  intersected  by 
sluggish  rivers  and  dotted  over  by 
marshes  and  pools,  stretched  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  These  swampy  expan¬ 
ses  were  all  but  encircled  by  the  high 
ground,  the  main  lines  of  which  have 
been  just  marked  out,  but  there  were 
gaps  on  the  west  through  which  the  eye 
could  discern  the  .Atlantic  of  those  times 
rolling  far  away  westward  like  the  At¬ 
lantic  of  to-day.  Huge  piles  of  sand 
and  shingle  held  back  the  salt  water  and 
prevented  it  from  flooding  the  plains. 

The  hill  country  was  clothed  with  pine 
forests  and  covered  by  a  dense  growth 
of  sundry  kinds  of  fern,  and  graceful 
tree-ferns  and  cycads  were  sprinkled 
over  it.  But  a  more  weird  vegetation 
spread  in  a  tangled  jungle  over  the 
plains.  Intermingled  in  thick  profusion 
there  grew  many  a  tree  such  as  human 
eyes  have  never  looked  upon  :  the  Lepi- 
dodendron  waved  its  graceful  branches 
to  the  wind  and  shed  forth  its  spores 
in  clouds  ;  stems,  resembling  gigantic 
horse-tails,  shot  up  into  the  air,  and 
gave  off  perhaps  branches  that  carried 
whorl-shaped  clusters  of  slender  leaves  ; 
every  here  and  there  stood  solid,  mas¬ 
sive  trunks,  fluted  like  a  Grecian 
column,  and  these  too  probably  were 
crowned  with  a  cluster  of  leaf-bearing 
and  cone-bearing  branches  like  those  of 
Lepidodendron  ;  many  other  less  com¬ 
mon  forms  were  doubtless  present,  but 
they  have  left  behind  them  comparative¬ 
ly  few  and  doubtful  remnants. 

From  time  to  time  individual  trees 
died  and  fell  to  the  earth  ;  parts  de¬ 
cayed,  but  the  more  durable  portions 
resisted  decomposition,  and  gradually 
covered  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  dead 
vegetable  matter  that  was  afterward  to 
become  a  seam  of  coal.  Among  the  less 
perishable  parts  were  the  bark,  and  no¬ 
tably  the  spores,  whose  resinous  nature 
kept  them  dry  and  enabled  them  to  defy 
the  action  of  water,  that  “  sore  decayer 
of  your  dead  body.” 

And  now  the  machinery  comes  into 
play  by  which  this  embryo  coal-seam  is 
to  be  sealed  up  and  kept  safe  for  use  on 
some  far  distant  day.  The  land  begins 
to  sink  slowly,  and  a  basin  is  foimed 
that  catches  the  water  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  down  from  the  surrounding  high- 
Nxw  Skrixs. — VoL.  XXXVI.,  No.  i 


lands.  A  lake  arises,  and  into  it  the 
streams  roll  down  mud  and  sand  ;  these 
are  spread  out  in  sheets  and  piled  up  in 
banks  on  the  top  of  the  layer  of  dead 
plants  ;  still  the  land  goes  down,  and 
more  and  more  sand  and  mud  is  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  now  and 
again,  during  heavy  storms,  the  sea 
bursts  through  the  barriers  that  hold  it 
back  and  floods  the  area  ;  and  then, 
after  a  while,  the  breach  is  repaiied,  and 
the  lake  becomes  fresh  again. 

At  length  the  sinking  of  the  land 
stops,  sandy  shoals  and  banks  of  mud 
rise  from  beneath  the  water  and  lift  their 
heads  in  every  direction,  till  a  swampy 
flat  is  established  dry  enough  to  permit 
of  the  growth  of  a  second  jungle  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  materials  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  seam  of  coal.  After  a  whjle  sink 
ing  sets  in  afresh,  and  our  second  coal 
bed  is  buried  beneath  piles  of  sand  and 
mud.  And  so  the  process  goes  on  ; 
during  each  period  of  rest  a  sheet  of 
dead  plants  accumulates  over  the  flat, 
and  during  the  period  of  subsidence 
which  follows  this  is  covered  up  by  de¬ 
posits  of  mud  and  sand.  The  weight 
piled  over  it  compresses  the  peaty  sheet, 
and  chemical  changes  go  on  which  in 
the  end  turn  it  into  coal.  .Afterward 
earth-movements  bring  it  up  from  the 
depths  to  which  it  has  been  carried 
down,  a  portion  of  the  rocks  which  once 
covered  it  is  stripped  off  by  the  action 
of  running  water,  and  it  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  man. 

But,  when  within  his  reach,  how  was. 
it  that  man  discovered  that  coal  would 
burn  ?  Possibly  thus.  There  is  in  coal, 
a  hard,  yellow,  brassy  mineral,  which 
flies  in  the  Are  and  not  unfrequently 
startles  the  circle  that  has  gathered 
round  its  cheerful  blaze.  When  ex¬ 
posed  to  damp  air  this  mineral  undergoes, 
chemical  change,  and  during  the  process, 
heat  is  given  out,  sometimes  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  set  the  coal  alight.  In  this 
way  it  occasionally  happens  that  seams 
of  coal,  when  they  lie  near  the  surface, 
take  fire  of  their  own  accord.  One  day 
a  savage  on  a  stroll  was  startled  by  find¬ 
ing  the  ground  warm  beneath  his  feet, 
and  by  seeing  smoke  and  sulphurous 
vapors  issuing  from  it.  He  laid  it 
first  to  a  supernatural  cause  ;  but  curi¬ 
osity  getting  the  better  of  superstition, 
he  scraped  away  the  earth  to  find  whence 
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the  reek  came.  Then  he  saw  a  bed  of 
black  stone,  loose  blocks  of  which  he  had 
already  noticed  lying  about,  and  parts  of 
this  stone  were  smouldering,  and  as  soon 
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as  air  was  admitted  burst  into  a  blaze. 
That  savage  little  thought  that  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  England’s  com¬ 
mercial  greatness. — Good  Words. 


A  DAY  AT  MARGATE. 

BY  MARGARET  LONSDALE*. 


During  the  months  of  August  and 
September  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  England  is  en  vacance,  as  the  French 
more  neatly  put  what  we  clumsily  call 
“  taking  a  holiday.”  Whether  our  holi¬ 
day  consist  of  scaling  perilous  heights 
among  the  mountains,  or  of  taking  a 
more  or  less  humdrum  tour  with  Cook 
or  Gaze  for  a  month,  or  of  braving  the 
chilliness  and  mist  of  a  Scotch  grouse 
moor,  or  of  conducting  our  family  and 
its  attendant  nursemaids  to  some  fash¬ 
ionable  watering-place,  we  all  do  the  same 
thing  in  one  way  or  another.  For  tnat 
portion  of  the  community  who  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  "  long  vacation,”  ex¬ 
cursion  trains  are  run  by  obliging  rail¬ 
way  companies,  so  that  a  ”  happy  day” 
may  be  spent  at  the  seaside  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense.  Anybody  so  disposed 
may  spend  a  long,  if  not  a  happy  day, 
at  Margate  during  the  summer  months. 
And  if  it  be  not  a  happy  day,  it  will  be 
their  own  fault,  since  Margate,  filled  with 
its  summer  visitors  and  the  contents  of 
a  lengthy  and  over-crowded  excursion 
train,  affords  the  study  of  a  side  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  cannot  fail  to  be  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  to  intelligent  look¬ 
ers-on. 

It  is  perhaps  in  itself  one  of  the  least 
ugly  of  Kentish  watering-places — it  is 
impossible  to  say  more  for  it  than  this, 
yet  on  a  bright  summer’s  day,  with 
enough  breeze  to  show  white  horses  on 
the  distant  sea,  and  curling  waves  of 
some  fierceness  on  the  sandy  shore,  with 
purple  cloud  shadows  and  green  streaks 
chasing  one  another  over  the  middle 
distant  water,  and  dancing  boats  with 
little  brown  sails  bobbing  about,  one 
need  not  look  at  the  ugly  stretch  of  flat 
sandy  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  which  groups  itself  not  unpictur- 
esquely  round  one  side  of  a  st.iall  bay, 
and  along  a  low  chalk  cliff.  Toward 
the  pier — the  usual  frightful  long  snake. 


built  out  into  the  sea  for  convenience 
— and  on  to  the  sands,  rush  the  crowd 
of  excursionists  which  the  train  has  just 
disgorged. 

On  the  sands  some  half  naked  urchins 
are  running  in  and  out  of  the  water, 
some  are  busily  engaged  in  digging 
trenches,  and  then  making  sandbanks  to 
resist  the  on-coming  of  the  ever  crawling 
tide.  This,  as  it  suddenly  breaks  down 
the  barrier  raised  against  it,  and  rushes 
into  the  holes,  they  greet  with  shouts  of 
opposition,  and  immediately  proceed  to 
dig  another  hole  further  away,  in  order, 
apparently,  to  enjoy  the  process  over 
again.  Bare-legged  sprats  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  dance  in  the  surf,  some  of 
them  anxiously  watched  over  by  nurse¬ 
maids  and  parents  ;  others  ride  double 
on  much  enduring  donkeys  up  and  down 
the  hard  sands  with  shouts  of  ecstasy. 
Lovers  walk  in  a  languishing  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  condition  in  the  midst  of  the 
merry  noise,  and  splashing,  and  shout¬ 
ing  ;  or  sit  on  wet  and  slightly  unsavory 
rocks  gazing  at  each  other  across  shallow 
pools.  On  along  the  parade  toward 
the  pier  we  follow  the  crowd  ;  small 
boys  are  fishing  for  crabs  over  the  edge 
of  the  pier,  at  a  tremendous  distance 
below. 

A  curious  stream  of  people  flits  to  and 
fro  before  us  as  we  seat  ourselves  to 
watch  the  fishing  ;  and  what  is  most  ob¬ 
servable,  never  a  word  of  pure  Queen’s 
English  meets  our  ears.  The  crowd  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  lower  class  of 
London  tradespeople  come  down  either 
for  the  day  or  for  the  week,  to  make 
holiday  and  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
own  fashion.  This  is  much  the  fashion 
of  their  betters,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  no 
apter  illustration  of  the  court  paid  to 
”  betters”  in  England  could  be  found 
than  on  Margate  pier  in  August. 

If  a  satire  upon  Hyde  Park  in  the 
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month  of  May  had  been  intended,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  better  contrived. 
Becurled  and  bewigged  damsels,  laced 
and  high-heeled  till  even  waddling  is 
difficult ;  youths  sedulously  got  up,  and 
looking  occasionally  as  if  they  had  rather 
not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  their  some¬ 
what  ignominious-looking  elderly  com¬ 
panions  ;  bold-faced  women,  with  curi¬ 
ous  collections  of  sham  jewelry  about 
their  heads,  ears,  necks,  and  arms,  and 
further  displays  on  their  gloveless  and 
sunburnt  hands  (albeit  not  a  bit  bolder 
or  more  overhung  with  gewgaws  than 
their  more  refined  and  educated  sisters 
of  the  Row)  ;  elderly-looking  rakes  ;  and 
bond  fide  English  tradesmen  and  trades¬ 
women,  smart  and  untidy,  jolly,  com¬ 
monplace,  and  frivolous,  absolutely  con¬ 
tented  with,  and  bent  on,  displaying 
themselves  and  their  costumes,  and 
looking  for  the  most  part  as  if  they  had 
not  an  idea  in  their  heads  beyond, 
although  doubtless  if  we  could  only  just 
scrape  of  a  little  of  the  outer  coating  of 
veneer  we  should  discover  warm  hearts, 
clear  heads,  and  even  capabilities  of  high 
aspiration  and  of  self-sacrifice  under¬ 
neath.  But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  opportunity  for  investigation  of  any¬ 
thing  beyond  outsides,  so  we  only  watch 
while  all  these  pass  up  and  down,  and 
back  again,  some  helping  to  fill  the 
pleasure  boats  which  go  out  perpetually 
on  \d.  excursions,  some  reading  yellow- 
backed  novels  as  they  walk  along,  some 
controlling  the  insatiable  desire  of  their 
infants  to  fling  themselves  over  the  edge 
of  the  pier  into  the  sea  below. 

From  this  Vanity  Fair  in  middle  class 
life,  which  somehow  leads  us  to  severer 
strictures  and  more  moral  reflections 
upon  the  greater  Vanity  Fair  of  high  life 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  make,  we  re¬ 
trace  our  steps,  and  turn  away  from  the 
town,  and  by  some  straggling  lodging 
houses,  to  a  large  building,  placed  on  a 
chalk  cliff  considerably  above  the  sea  and 
the  rest  of  Margate.  This  building  is  the 
“  Seabathing  Infirmary,  or  National  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Scrofulous  Poor  of  all  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  within  these  walls  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  most  treacherous,  the  most 
crippling,  the  most  insidious,  the  most 
incurable  of  diseases,  is  steadily,  and 
courageously,  and  scientifically  carried 
on. 

It  is  well  termed  the  ”  National  Hos¬ 


pital  and  perhaps  the  general  public 
to  whom  the  name  “  scrofula”  only 
suggests  vague  horrors  into  which  they 
hesitate  to  inquire  further,  are  scarcely 
aware  how  much  of  personal  interest, 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view, 
every  living  soul  ought  to  feel  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  stem,  in  any  degree,  what  may 
be  properly  called  a  national  scourge. 

The  conviction  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  curiously  expressed  by  our 
ancestors,  when  they  called  it  the 
“  King’s  Evil,”  and  believed,  even  up 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  that  some 
of  the  “  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a 
king”  was  needed  for  cure  of  scrofula, 
and  the  touch  of  an  anointed  sovereign 
(thus  suggesting  a  miracle)  was  deemed 
the  only  remedy.  Though  it  is  true  that 
in  no  rank  of  life  are  men  free  from  the 
tendency  to  this  disease  ;  it  more  espe¬ 
cially  attacks  the  ill  fed,  ill-clothed  in¬ 
habitants  of  badly  ventilated  dwellings, 
and  unlike  most  other  complaints,  does 
not  usually  kill  its  victims,  at  any  rate, 
not  quickly.  As  a  rule  they  drag  out, 
from  year  to  year,  a  miserable  existence, 
deprived  perhaps  of  a  limb,  perhaps  of 
a  sense,  probably  unable  to  work  for 
their  living,  and  very  possibly  transmit¬ 
ting  the  poison  to  a  younger  generation, 
where  it  may  assume  an  even  more  acute 
form. 

Here  we  come  to  the  selfish  rer.son 
why  a  scrofulous  hospital  is  a  national 
charge.  For  not  only  does  this  disease 
cripple  many  useful  members  of  society, 
but  it  gnaws  at  the  root  of  national  life, 
by  destroying  our  health  as  a  people, 
and  by  degrees,  if  we  refuse  to  recognize 
this  tact,  it  will  certainly  force  itself  up¬ 
on  our  notice.  It  is  not  even  too  much 
to  say  that  this  is  a  case  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  proverb,  ”  Charity  begins 
at  home,”  for  no  one  in  any  class  of  life 
can  venture  to  say  how  nearly  this  dis¬ 
ease  may  touch  his  own  family,  or  at  any 
rate,  how  it  may  affect  his  descendants. 

This  infirmary  exists  solely  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  suffering  poor  ;  it  contains  no 
divided  interests — even  such  as  a  medi¬ 
cal  school  would  imply  ;  and  there  is 
altogether  such  an  entire  freedom  and 
absence  of  strict  hospital  regulation  as 
may  give  rise  to  the  idea,  apparently 
pretty  generally  entertained,  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  a  Convalescent  Home,  that 
is,  a  place  of  recovery  for  sick  people 
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who  have  already  been  treated  in  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  the  case. 
It  is  intended  only  for  the  treatment  of 
acute  disease  ;  some  of  the  most  serious 
operations  known  to  surgeons  (alas!  here 
only  too  commonly  necessary)  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  p>erformed  ;  and  the  favorable 
results  are  mainly  owing  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  conditions  under  which  the  patients 
are  placed. 

Imagine  a  large  building  of  two  stories 
high,  standing  in  about  three  acres  of 
ground,  including  a  good-sized  garden 
with  covered  seats  for  the  inmates,  and 
a  private  walk  down  to  the  sands.  F rom 
the  big  gates  courtesy  meets  the  visitor  ; 
the  porter  civilly  recommends  us  to 
make  our  application  to  see  the  hospital 
to  the  superintendent,  since  we  had 
come  at  a  wrong  hour,  and  ought  not 
properly  to  have  been  admitted — and 
thus  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  the 
place  at  its  very  doors.  The  old  part 
of  the  hospital,  raised  nearly  eighty  years 
ago,  is  built  round  a  quadrangle,  and  is, 
in  spite  of  an  (in  some  respects)  old- 
fashioned-appearance,  light  and  airy  and 
generally  cheerful,  even  to  eyes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  plenty  of  light.  But  to  I..on- 
don  patients,  by  whom  these  wards  are 
largely  filled,  what  must  be  the  charm 
of  windows  looking  toward  the  open 
sea  ?  As  a  rule,  however,  except  after 
an  operation,  scrofulous  patients  are  not 
confined  to  their  beds  ;  and  they  most 
of  them  dine  together  in  a  large  hall  full 
of  long  tables,  giving  them  something  of 
the  amusement  which  travellers  gain 
from  each  other’s  company  at  the 
foreign  ttible  (T Mte. 

Long,  well  lighted  passages,  white  and 
airy,  where  clean-looking  young  nurses 
are  to  be  met,  lead  to  the  new  wing  of 
the  hospital,  constructed  on  all  the  best 
modern  principles,  containing  lofty 
wards,  with  spotless  walls  looking  as  if 
they  were  tiled,  but  which  really  are 
composed  of  bricks  covered  with  white 
cement,  each  brick  costing  The 

floors  are  double  to  ensure  dryness,  deal 
underneath,  and  teak  above,  and  are 
really  a  pleasure  to  walk  upon,  needing 
from  their  perfectly  smooth  and  firm 
surface  no  external  polish  in  the  way  of 
finish.  As  we  pass  through  the  still  un¬ 
used  wards  we  observe  a  heating  appa¬ 
ratus  in  the  middle  of  each,  and  a  large 
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fireplace  adorned  with  blue  tiles  at  the 
end.  Another  passage  leads  us  to  a 
gigantic  bathroom,  a  swimming-bath, 
lined  with  white  glazed  tiles,  which  may 
be  filled  with  warm  or  cold  sea-water  at 
will.  This  is  lighted  from  the  roof. 

On  again,  and  we  enter  a  beautiful 
little  chapel,  looking  less  like  a  hospital 
chapel  (to  the  eyes  of  people  acquainted 
with  those  dismal  and  unsightly  arrange¬ 
ments)  than  anything  we  had  ever  be¬ 
held.  This  church  is  richly  and  even 
lavishly  adorned  ;  its  apsidal  east  end  is 
full  of  small  windows,  with  stained  glass, 
by  Clayton  and  Bell  ;  indeed  every  win¬ 
dow  is  painted,  and  almost  every  bit 
of  wall  covered  with  some  painted  text 
or  pattern  designed  by  the  same  able 
hands.  Through  the  still  unremoved 
scaffolding  it  may  be  seen  that  the  roof 
is  high,  and  rich  in  wood-work,  and  that 
no  pains  or  cost  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  little  chapel  worthy  of  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  the 
patients  who  shall  hereafter  worship  in 
it. 

Under  the  courteous  guidance  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  infirmary  we  are 
finally  led  up  a  staircase  to  a  long  balus- 
traded  roof,  reminding  us,  by  its  white¬ 
ness  in  the  bright  sunshine,  of  Eastern 
countries  and  customs.  Here  patients, 
who  are  not  able  to  get  beyond  the 
grounds  of  the  hospital,  may  be  carried, 
and  here  they  may  sit  and  enjoy  sun¬ 
shine  and  sea-breezes  in  absolute  quiet, 
far  above  even  the  sea-shore  sounds  of 
galloping  donkeys  and  shouting  chil¬ 
dren,  with  only  the  distant  plashing  of 
the  waves  upon  the  beach  below,  or  the 
occasional  cry  of  sea-birds  above,  to 
disturb  their  peace.  At  high  water,  the 
occupants  of  the  flat  roof  seem  to  be 
almost  out  at  sea  themselves,  and  nothing 
nearer  a  sea-bird’s  existence  for  maimed 
or  helpless  people  could  well  be  con¬ 
trived. 

Imagine  patients,  who  have  long  been 
suffering  from  some  of  the  many  forms 
of  scrofulous  disease,  shut  up  in  the 
crowded  lanes  and  streets  of  our  great 
city,  perhaps  with  a  monotonous  square 
yard  of  sky  visible  from  their  window, 
perhaps  only  some  black  wall — suddenly 
transferred  to  this  bright  whiteness  and 
purity,  and  surrounded  by  an  endless 
expanse  of  sea,  sky,  and  sunshine  ! 
Imagine,  above  all,  the  children — sad- 
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dest  of  all  the  sad  sights  among  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  scrofula — transported  here.  It 
may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  describe, 
for  it  has  been  so  often  done,  yet  can 
we  be  too  frequently  reminded  what 
some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  London 
poor  are  like  ?  Words  are,  after  all,  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  their  homes  must  be  seen 
for  their  full  squalor,  darkness,  and  im¬ 
purity  to  be  appreciated.  Children,  to 
whom  sunlight  and  air  are  among  the 
necessaries  of  existence,  are  bred  up  in 
holes  and  corners  where  neither  the  rays 
of  the  blessed  sun,  nor  much  of  his 
light,  nor  even  a  breath  of  air  which  is 
not  defiled,  can  enter.  Poor  crippled 
beings  will  sometimes  spend  the  greater 
part  of  long  weary  lives  alone  in  these 
foul  habitations.  Much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
this  respect  ;  but  much  still  remains. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  said,  without  ex¬ 
aggeration,  that  every  minute  spent  by 
children  in  such  air  as  that  of  Margate 
— nay,  every  breath  they  draw  there,  is 
of  advantage  to  them,  even  apart  from 
the  medical  treatment  and  skill,  and  the 
good  food  which  they  here  enjoy.  And 
let  it  be  understood  that  in  no  other 
hospital  in  England  are  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  found  in  combination  as 
at  Margate,  of  which  place  it  has  been 
said  that,  were  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  put  together  again  after  he  had 
been  cut  in  two,  it  might  be  done  at 
Margate. 

And  such  conditions  are  indeed  much. 
For  although  medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
trol  or  the  cure  of  scrofulous  disease, 
yet  the  air  of  a  general  hospital — always 
more  or  less  vitiated — is  so  fatally  per¬ 
nicious  to  children  suffering  from  this 
terrible  complaint,  that  the  treatment  of 
scrofula  under  hospital  conditions  is 
often  practically  useless.  Medical  skill 
must  be  aided  by  the  purest  attainable 
air  in  unlimited  quantity,  and  often  also 
by  constant  sea-baths  ;  and  change  of 
air  and  scene,  as  well  as  good  food  and 
tonics,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
cure. 

And  if  it  were  only  thoroughly  real¬ 
ized  that  delay  in  the  case  of  scrofula  is 
apt  to  become  fatal,  and  that  therefore 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  save  the 
little  children  of  our  country  while  it  is 
yet  possible,  this  institution  and  its  in¬ 


habitants  would  surely  receive  a  larger 
share  of  public  sup{>ort,  if  not  out  of 
compassion  for  the  undeserved  suffering 
of  inheritance,  at  least  from  a  large- 
minded  desire  for  the  welfare  of  future 
generations  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  let  our  compassion 
be  roused  as  we  walk  through  the  wards 
at  Margate,  and  find  a  row  of  children 
either  with  disease  distinctly  marked  by 
deformity  and  ugliness,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  unusual  beauty  of  complex¬ 
ion,  the  peculiar  pathetic  dark-gray  eyes 
and  long  black  eyelashes,  which  .are  so 
remarkable  in  many  scrofulous  children. 
And  if  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  these  children,  we  shall  find  a 
curiously  sharpened  mental  condition, 
and  in  some  cases  a  precocious  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  not  usually  to  be  met  with 
among  the  lowly  born  and  bred.  This, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  disease,  renders 
them  specially  unfit  to  struggle  against 
physical  disadvantages  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  Upon  them  and  their  welfare, 
therefore,  much  of  the  superfluous 
energy  which  is  abundant  in  our  country 
might  advantageously  be  expended.  In 
many  cases,  if  the  complaint  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  its  earlier  stages,  entire  cure 
would  be  the  result,  and  thus,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  suffering  which  would  be 
saved,  the  only  effectual  check  to  the 
disease,  nationally  speaking,  might  be 
given. 

Yet  it  seems  that  because  the  hospital 
is  not  in  London  it  is  therefore  consid¬ 
ered  as  more  local  and  less  general  in 
its  character  than  the  great  metropol¬ 
itan  hospitals,  whereas  it  is  really,  as  1 
have  tried  to  show,  more  absolutely 
national  and  appeals  more  to  the  interest 
of  every  individual  English  man  and 
woman,  as  well  as  to  their  humanity, 
than  any  of  the  well-known  London  in¬ 
firmaries.  Margate  is  not  now  a  fash¬ 
ionable  watering-place  ;  rich  people  no 
longer  go  there,  and  therefore  the  scrof¬ 
ula  hospital  is  not  heard  of  in  quarters 
from  which  the  much-needed  help  can 
flow.  If  rich  people  do  hear  of  it,  or 
do  occasionally  glance  at  a  blue  paper 
which  may  be  sent  them,  before  thrust¬ 
ing  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket  they 
say  to  themselves,  “  Oh,  that  everlast¬ 
ing  Convalescent  Home  at  Margate,  or 
somewhere,  wants  money  ;  but  then 
they  all  want  money,  and  Margate  is  no 
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more  an  object  of  charity  than  any  to  be  roused,  lead  them  to  consider 
other,  I  suppose.”  whether  by  some  special  exertion  they 

Let  the  splendid  new  wards,  with  their  cannot  meet  a  special  need  ?  I  plead 
Eastern  roofs,  bathroom,  and  chapel,  that  at  least  some  thought  and  attention 
answer  this  too  common  remark.  To  should  be  given  to  the  sufferings  of  scrof- 
the  munificent  liberality  of  one  man.  Sir  ulous  children — sufferings  at  once  too 
Erasmus  Wilson,  the  scrofulous  poor  of  well  known  to  medical  men,  and  too 
England  owe  their  increase  of  means  little  considered  by  the  community  at 
and  appliances  for  the  treatment  and  large. 

cure  of  their  sufferings.  He  has  not  Those  people  who  daily,  in  the  autumn 
considered  £25,000  too  much  money  to  of  each  year,  amuse  themselves,  and  lay 
spend  upon  doing  the  work  in  the  best  in  a  stock  of  health  on  the  sands  and 
possible  way  ;  nor  has  the  architect,  pier  at  Margate — should  they  not  open 
whose  name  is  well-known  to  the  public  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  fellow- 
as  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  creatures  so  near  them,  and  yet  so  far 
evidently  deemed  any  pains  or  expendi-  off,  within  the  infirmary  walls  ?  It 
ture  of  thought  and  artistic  talent  too  needs  no  high  degree  of  education  or  of 
great  for  the  needs  of  the  case.  refinement  to  do  this,  no  large  expendi- 

It  is  not  indeed  given  to  everybody  to  ture  of  time  or  trouble  ;  and  these  visi- 
do  what  these  men  have  so  nobly  done  tors,  wives  and  daughters  of  men  of 
for  the  poor,  but  yet  it  must  be  clear  business,  if  they  would  give  some  of 
that  this  increase  of  building,  in  answer  their  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  mat- 
to  repeated  calls  upon  the  infirmary  for  ter,  might  be  largely  instrumental  in  get- 
more  accommodation,  implies  also  in-  ting  the  institution  more  widely  known, 
crease  of  income  ;  so  that  without  a  and  the  objects  of  it  properly  under¬ 
large  addition  of  extraneous  help,  the  stood  and  liberally  supported  by  their 
prospect  of  making  the  hospital  even  friends  in  London, 
partially  free  seems  to  vanish  further  Let  people  go  down,  by  excursion 
and  further  into  the  distance.  Yet  the  train  or  otherwise,  to  Margate,  and  see 
inevitably  heavy  weekly  payment  for  some  of  these  invalid  children  breathing 
board  must  stand  in  the  way  of  the  full  pure,  instead  of  vitiated  air,  leading 
use  of  the  institution.  Scrofulous  pa-  healthy  out-door  lives,  eating  nourishing 
tients  need  the  best  food,  and  no  expense  food  under  kind  and  wise  superintend- 
is  spared  by  the  managers  to  supply  it —  ence,  and  thus  storing  up  within  them- 
wines  and  spirits  and  costly  articles  of  selves  health  and  spirits  with  which  to 
diet  being  freely  ordered  for  the  patients  return  to  their  sunless  city  homes, 
when  considered  necessary  by  the  medi-  Compare  those  who  have  lately  arrived, 
cal  men.  At  present  the  directors  do  with  some  whose  cure  is  nearly  coniplet- 
not  find  it  possible  to  charge  less  per  ed,  and  the  mere  sight  will  produce  an 
month  than  £i  for  children,  and  £i  4^.  impression  such  as  no  eloquent  report  or 
for  adults — little  enough,  and  yet  very  newspaper  appeals  can  effect.  It  is  im- 
often  too  much  for  the  patients  readily  possible  not  to  believe  that  if  only  a 
to  furnish.  If  the  most  hopeful  cases —  clear  impression  of  these  facts  can  be 
the  children — could  be  admitted  at  only  produced,  the  necessary  result  must  fol- 
half  the  present  cost,  the  usefulness  of  low,  and  that  a  consistent  national  sup- 
the  charity  would  be  more  than  doubled,  port  will  be  given  to  the  only  existing 
Do  not  these  facts  appeal  to  the  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
women  of  England  ?  and  will  not  the  which  is  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of 
tenderness  towards  little  children,  which  our  national  strength  and  vigor. — aMoc- 
exists  in  every  woman,  and  only  needs  millan's  Magazine. 
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It  is  odd  to  note  how  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  greatness  of  Thackeray  and  the 
value  of  his  books.  Some  people  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  his  age 
and  country,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  any  country  and  any  age.  They  hold 
him  to  be  not  less  sound  as  a  moralist 
than  excellent  as  a  writer,  not  less  mag¬ 
nificently  creative  than  usefully  and  de¬ 
lightfully  cynical,  not  less  powerful  and 
complete  as  a  painter  of  manners  than  in¬ 
fallible  as  a  social  philosopher  and  incom¬ 
parable  as  a  lecturer  on  the  human  heart. 
They  accept  Amelia  Sedley  for  a  true 
woman  ;  they  believe  in  Colonel  New- 
come  as  in  something  heroically  lofty  ; 
they  regard  William  Dobbin  and  “  Stun¬ 
ning  ”  Warrington  as  finished  and  subtle 
pieces  of  portraiture  ;  they  think  Becky 
Sharp  an  improvement  upon  Madame 
Marneffe,  and  Wenham  a  better  work 
than  Rigby  ;  they  are  in  love  with  Laura 
Bell,  and  refuse  to  see  either  cruelty  or 
caricature  in  their  author’s  presentment 
of  Alcide  de  Mirobolant.  Thackeray’s 
fun,  Thackeray’s  wisdom,  Thackeray’s 
knowledge  of  men  and  women,  Thack¬ 
eray’s  morality,  Thackeray’s  view  of  life, 
“  his  wit  and  humor,  his  pathos  and  his 
umbrella,”  are  all  articles  of  their  belief. 
Of  Dickens  they  will  not  hear  ;  they 
are  inclined  to  despise  Balzac  ;  if  they 
make  any  comparison  between  Thack¬ 
eray  and  Fielding,  or  Thackeray  and 
Richardson,  or  Thackeray  and  Walter 
Scott,  or  Thackeray  and  Disraeli,  it  is 
to  the  infinite  disadvantage  of  Disraeli, 
and  Scott,  and  Richardson,  and  Field¬ 
ing.  All  these  were  well  enough  in 
their  way  and  day  ;  but  they  are  not  to 
be  classed  with  Thackeray.  It  is  true 
(they  admit)  that  Thackeray  could 
neither  make  stories  nor  tell  them  ;  but 
he  liked  stories,  for  all  that,  and  could 
talk  charmingly  of  “  Ivanhoe  ”  and  the 
“  Mousquetaires  ”  by  the  hour  together. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  of 
passion,  and  was  not  too  capable  of  un¬ 
derstanding  a  vice,  esp)ecially  if  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  the  vice  were  gigantic  or  extra¬ 
ordinary.  But,  en  ra>anche,  how  severe 
he  was  upon  snobs,  and  how  vigorously 


*  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  W.  M.  Thack¬ 
eray.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 


he  lashes  the  smaller  vices  and  the  meaner 
faults  !  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  good 
at  romance,  and  saw  most  things — art 
and  nature  included — rather  prosaically, 
and  rather  ill-naturedly  to  boot,  as  one 
might  see  them  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  failure,  and  is  (naturally)  a  little 
resentful  of  other  men’s  successes  ;  but 
then  how  excellent  are  his  pictures  of 
club  humanity  and  club  manners,  and 
how  thoroughly  he  understands  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  go  down  into  the  west 
in  broughams  !  If  he  writes  by  prefer¬ 
ence  for  people  with  a  thousand  a  year, 
is  it  not  everybody’s  duty — everybody 
with  a  particle  of  self-respect — to  have 
that  income  ?  and  can  any  one  who  has  it 
not  be  possibly  endowed  with  either  wit 
or  sentiment,  either  humor  or  under¬ 
standing  ?  Thackeray,  it  is  argued, 
writes  of  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  ; 
therefore  he  is  alone  among  artists — 
therefore  he  is  "  the  greatest  novelist  of 
his  age.”  'I'his  is  the  position  of  those 
who  are  thoroughgoing  believers  in 
Thackeray. 

The  position  of  those  who  wear  their 
rue  with  a  difference,  and  do  not  think 
that  all  literature  is  comprised  in  the 
“  Book  of  Snobs  ”  and  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
is — to  those,  at  all  events,  who  are  no 
longer  young  and  inclined  to  be  cyni¬ 
cal  and  suf)erior — more  easily  defend¬ 
ed.  They  like  and  admire  their  Thack¬ 
eray  in  many  ways,  but  they  look  upon 
him  rather  as  a  writer  of  genius  who  was 
innately  and  primarily  a  Philistine  than 
as  a  great  novelist  or  a  great  man  either. 
To  them  there  is  something  artificial  in 
the  man  and  something  insincere  in  the 
writer  ;  so  that  it  is  natural,  after  all, 
that  his  best  book  should  be  a  literary 
tour  de  force  rather  than  an  organic  and 
individual  work,  and  that  he  should  never 
have  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
when,  in  “Esmond”  and  in  “Barry 
Lyndon,”  he  was  working  imitatively, 
and  writing  up  to  a  standard  and  upon 
a  model  not  wholly  of  his  own  contriv¬ 
ing.  They  admit  his  claims  to  eminence 
as  an  adventurer  in  “  the  discovery  of 
the  Ugly  but  they  contend  that  even 
there  he  did  his  work  more  shrewishly 
and  pettily  than  he  might  and  ought  ; 
and  they  go  so  far  in  this  connection  as 
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to  think  that  a  snob  is  not  only  "  one 
•who  meanly  admires  mean  things,”  as 
his  own  definition  declares,  but  one  who 
meanly  detests  mean  things  as  well. 
They  consider  him  narrow  and  vulgar  in 
his  view  of  humanity,  very  limited  in  his 
outlook  upon  life,  inclined  to  be  envious, 
inclined  to  be  tedious  and  pedantic, 
prone  to  repetitions,  and  apt,  in  bidding 
for  his  readers’  applause,  to  appeal  to 
their  baser  rather  than  their  nobler  qual¬ 
ities,  and  to  secure  their  sympathies  by 
making  them  feel  themselves  spitefully 
superior  to  their  fellow-creatuies  as  he 
loves  to  portray  them.  They  look  on 
his  favorite  heroines — on  Laura  and 
Ethel  and  Amelia  ;  and  they  can  but 
think  him  stupid  who  could  have  believ¬ 
ed  them  either  interesting  or  admirable, 
either  true  or  attractive.  They  listen  to 
him  as  he  regrets  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  attempt  the  portraiture  of  a 
man  ;  and,  with  Barry  Lyndon  in  their 
mind’s  eye,  and  the  knowledge  that  Ca¬ 
sanova,  brilliant  blackguard  that  he  was, 
had  suggested  no  more  than  that  to  him, 
they  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  he  complained  of  was  not  rather  fortu¬ 
nate  for  him  than  otherwise.  They  com¬ 
pare  his  fear  of,  and  contempt  for,  Becky 
Sharp  with  Balzac’s  attitude  toward 
Madame  Marneffe ;  and  they  suspect 
that  the  Englishman  was  the  French¬ 
man’s  inferior  not  only  in  genius,  but 
in  humanity  as  well.  They  hear  him 
heaping  contumely  upon  the  murders 
and  adulteries  that  pleased  the  men  of 
1830,  as  they  had  pleased  the  Elizabeth¬ 
ans  before  them  ;  and  they  see  him  turn¬ 
ing  with  terror  and  loathing  from  these 
— which,  after  all,  are  effects  of  vigorous 
passion — to  busy  himself  with  the  story, 
elaborate  and  careful  and  minute,  of  how 
Barnes  Newconie  beat  his  wife,  and  how 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  scolded  Colonel  New- 
come  to  death,  and  how  old  Twysden 
bragged  and  cringed  himself  into  good 
society  and  an  interest  in  the  life  and 
well-being  of  a  little  cad  like  Capt.  Wool- 
comb  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
think  his  morality  more  dubious  in  many 
ways  that  the  morality  he  is  so  bitterly 
anxious  to  ridicule  and  condemn.  They 
reflect  that  he  sees  in  Beatrix  Esmond 
no  more  than  the  makings  of  a  Bern¬ 
stein  ;  and  they  are  puzzled,  when  they 
come  to  consider  the  contrast  between 
the  two  pKirtraitures,  and  to  mark  the 
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difference  between  the  part  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Esmond  and  the  part  assigned  to 
the  Baroness,  to  decide  if  he  were  more 
short  sighted  or  ungenerous,  more  inap- 
prehensive  or  more  cruel.  They  grow 
weary,  easily  and  often,  of  his  dogged 
and  determined  pursuit  of  the  merely 
conventional  man  and  the  merely  con¬ 
ventional  woman  ;  they  cannot  always 
bring  themselves  to  be  interested  in  the 
cupl^ard  drama,  the  tea-cup  tragedies 
and  cheque-book  and  bandbox  come¬ 
dies,  which  he  regards  as  the  whole  stuff 
of  human  action  and  the  very  web  of  hu¬ 
man  life  ;  and  from  their  theory  of  exist¬ 
ence  they  positively  refuse  to  eliminate, 
with  him,  heroic  qualities  like  romance 
and  mystery  and  passion,  which  are — as 
they  have  only  to  open  their  newspapers 
to  see — essential  conditions  of  human 
existence,  and  integral  elements  of  the 
human  character.  They  hold  that  his 
books  contain  some  of  the  finest  work  in 
English  prose — as,  for  instance,  Rawdon 
Crawley’s  discovery  of  his  wife  with 
Lord  Steyne,  and  Henry  Esmond’s  re¬ 
turn  from  the  wars,  and  the  chapters  in 
which  the  Colonel  and  Frank  Castle  wood 
give  chase  to  and  run  down  their  kins¬ 
woman  and  the  Prince  ;  but  they  hold 
that,  in  the  main,  their  influence  is  a 
dubious  influence,  and  that  few  have 
risen  from  them  one  bit  the  better,  or 
one  jot  the  happier  for  their  perusal. 

That  is,  perhaps,  their  strongest  argu¬ 
ment.  Genius  apart,  Thackeray’s  mo¬ 
rality  is  that  of  a  highly  respectable  Brit¬ 
ish  cynic  ;  his  intelligence  is  mainly  one 
of  trifles  ;  he  is  wise  over  little  and 
trumperj’  things.  He  delights  in  re¬ 
minding  us — with  an  air  ! — of  such  facts 
as  that  everybody  is  a  humbug  ;  that  we 
are  all  rank  snobs  ;  that  to  misuse  one’s 
aspirates  is  to  be  ridiculous  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  real  worth  ;  that  Miss  Blank  has 
just  slipped  out  to  post  a  letter  to  Capt. 
Jones  ;  that  Mrs.  Dash  wears  false  teeth 
and  a  wig ;  that  General  Tufto  is 
almost  as  tightly  laced  as  the  beautiful 
Miss  Hopper  ;  that  there’s  a  bum-bailiff 
in  the  kitchen  at  Number  Thirteen  ;  that 
the  dinner  we  ate  t’other  day  at  Tim¬ 
mins’s  is  not  paid  for  ;  that  all  is  vanity  ; 
that  there’s  a  skeleton  in  every  house  ; 
that  passion,  extravagance,  excess  of 
any  sort,  is  unwise,  abominable,  and  a 
little  absurd  ;  and  so  forth.  Side  by 
side  with  these  assurances  are  admirable 
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sketches  of  character  of  a  certain  sort, 
and  still  more  admirable  sketches  of  habit 
and  of  manners — Major  Ponto  and 
Capt.  Costigan,  Gandish  and  Talbot 
Twysden  and  Major  Pendennis,  old  Sir 
Pitt  and  Brand  Firmin,  the  heroic 
De  la  Pluche  and  the  engaging  Farin- 
tosh  and  the  versatile  Honeyman,  and 
a  whole  crowd  of  amusing  portrait¬ 
ures  besides  ;  but  they  are  not  different 
— in  kind,  at  least — from  the  reflections 
suggested  by  the  story  of  their  several 
careers  and  the  development  of  their 
several  individualities.  Esmond  apart, 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  a  woman  in 
Thackeray’s  works  whom  it  is  possible 
to  love  unreservedly  or  to  thoroughly 
respect.  That  gives  the  measure  of  the 
man,  and  determines  the  quality  of  his 
influence.  He  was  the  average  clubman 
plus  genius  and  an  incomparable  style. 
And,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  function  of  art  not  to  de¬ 
grade,  but  to  ennoble — not  to  dishearten, 
but  to  encourage — not  to  deal  with  things 
ugly  and  paltry  and  mean,  but  with 
great  things  and  beautiful  and  lofty — his 
influence,  it  is  argued,  is  emphatically 
one  to  be  disputed. 

Thus  the  two  sects  :  the  sect  of  those 
who  are  with  Thackeray,  and  the  sect 
of  those  whoare  against  him.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  extracts  from  his  works, 
“  chiefly  philosophical  and  reflective,” 
if  it  is  calculated  to  set  them  by  the  ears 
on  one  of  the  main  points  at  issue — the 
nobility  of  Thackeray’s  morality — is  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  them  heartily  agree  up¬ 
on  another — the  question  of  Thackeray’s 
pre-eminence  as  a  writer  of  English  and 
the  master  of  one  of  the  finest  of  prose 
styles  in  literature.  The  volume  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  is  absolutely  rep¬ 
resentative,  so  far  as  certain  sorts  of  com¬ 
ment  and  reflection  are  concerned,  of  the 
artist’s  manner.  What  that  manner  is 
we  know.  It  is  the  perfection  of  con¬ 
versational  writing.  Graceful,  yet  vig¬ 
orous  ;  adorably  artificial,  yet  incompar¬ 
ably  sound  ;  touched  with  modishness, 
yet  informed  with  distinction  ;  easily 
and  happily  rhythmical,  yet  full  of  color 
and  full  of  malice  and  intention  ;  in¬ 
stinct  with  urbanity  and  instinct  with 
charm  ;  Thackeray’s  style  is  a  type  of 
a  certain  order  of  high-bred  English,  a 
climax  in  a  certain  order  of  literary  art. 
He  may  have  been  a  little  man,  but  as¬ 


suredly  he  w'as  a  great  writer  ;  he  may 
have  been  a  faulty  novelist,  but  assuredly 
he  was  a  fine  artist  in  words.  The  style 
he  wrote,  considered  merely  as  style,  is 
probably  less  open  to  criticism  than  that 
of  any  other  modern  Englishman.  He 
was  neither  super-eloquent,  like  Mr. 
Ruskin,  nor  a  Germanized  Jeremy,  like 
Carlyle  ;  he  was  not  marmoreally  em¬ 
phatic,  as  Landor  was,  nor  was  he  slov¬ 
enly  and  inexpressive,  as  was  Walter 
Scott  ;  he  neither  dallied  with  antithesis, 
as  did  Macaulay  nor  rioted  in  verbal  vul¬ 
garisms,  as  Dickens  did  ;  he  abstained 
from  technology  and  sapience  as  care¬ 
fully  as  George  Eliot  indulged  in  them  ; 
and  he  avoided  conceits  as  sedulously  as 
Mr.  Meredith  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find 
them.  He  is,  in  some  sort,  a  better 
writer  than  any  one  of  these,  in  that  he 
is  always  a  master  of  speech  and  of  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  is  always  careful,  yet 
natural,  and  choice,  yet  seemingly  sp)on- 
tapeous.  It  was  his  to  write  as  a  very 
prince  among  talkers,  and  in  words  to 
interfuse  and  interpenetrate  the  elegant 
and  cultured  fashion  of  the  men  of 
Queen  Anne  with  the  warmth,  the  glow, 
the  personal  and  romantic  ambition,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  century  of  the  second  Re¬ 
naissance — the  century  of  Byron  and 
Wordsworth,  of  Landor  and  Dickens,  of 
Ruskin  and  Tennyson  and  Carlyle. 

The  influence  of  such  a  style  as  his  is 
not  easily  over-estimated.  He  has  stated 
the  case  for  himself  in  his  own  incom¬ 
parable  manner,  and  he  may  as  well  be 
heard  in  his  own  cause  : 

“  Who  was  the  blundering  idiot  who  said 
that  '  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips  ?’  Half  the 
parsnips  of  society  are  served  and  rendered 
palatable  with  no  other  sauce.  As  the  immor¬ 
tal  Alexis  Soyer  can  make  more  delicious  soup 
for  a  half(>enny  than  an  ignorant  cook  can  con¬ 
coct  with  pounds  of  vegetables  and  meat,  so  a 
skilful  artist  will  make  a  few  simple  and  pleas¬ 
ing  phrases  go  farther  than  ever  so  much  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit-stock  in  the  hands  of  a  mere 
bungler.  Nay,  we  know  that  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  often  sicken  some  stomachs  ;  whereas,  most 
will  digest  any  amount  of  fine  words,  and  be 
always  eager  for  more  of  the  same  food.” 

Here  is  the  whole  argument  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  ”  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  ” — those,  for  instance, 
that  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  Balzac 
and  Dickens — do  “  sicken  some  stom¬ 
achs  and  that  “  fine  words,”  when 
they  are  of  Thackeray’s  seasoning  and 
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dishing,  do  so  please  a  vast  number  of 
persons  that  they  are  “  always  eager  for 
more  of  the  same  food."  How  else 
shall  we  explain  the  relish  with  which 
we  read  his  eternal  disquisitions  on  the 
cult  of  Burke  and  Debrett  ?  the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  his  prelections  upon  humbug  and 
snobbishness  ?  his  moral  flippancy,  his 
ethical  impertinences,  his  limited  views 
of  life,  and  love,  and  marriage,  and  the 
politics  of  dining  out,  and  the  duty  of 
getting  on  ?  He  repeats  himself  perpet¬ 
ually.  And  yet,  if  we  are  only  in  the 
mood  for  him,  his  repetitions  are  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  more  seductive  and  suggestive 
than  other  men's  novelties.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  his  translation  of  the  famous 
(and  heroic)  expression  of  Julius 
Caesar  : 

“  There  is  no  good  (unless  your  taste  is  that 
way)  in  living  in  a  society  where  you  are  mere¬ 
ly  the  equal  of  everybody  else.  Many  people 
give  themselves  extreme  pains  to  frequent  com¬ 
pany  where  all  around  them  are  their  superiors, 
and  where,  do  what  you  will,  you  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  continual  mortification — (as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  Marchioness  X.  forgets  you,  and 
you  can’t  help  thinking  that  she  cuts  you  on 
purpose  ;  when  Duchess  Z.  passes  by  in  her 
diamonds,  etc.).  The  true  pleasure  of  life  is  to 
live  with  your  inferiors.  Be  the  cock  of  your 
village ;  the  queen  of  your  coterie  ;  and, 
besides  very  great  persons,  the  people  whom 
Fate  has  specially  endowed  with  this  kindly 
consolation,  are  those  who  have  seen  what  are 
called  better  days— those  who  have  had  losses. 
I  am  like  Caesar,  and  of  a  noble  mind  ;  if  I 
cannot  be  first  in  Piccadilly,  let  me  try  Hatton 
Garden,  and  see  whether  I  cannot  lead  the  ton 
there.  If  I  cannot  take  the  lead  at  White’s  or 
the  Travellers’,  let  me  be  president  of  the  Jolly 
Sandboys  at  the  Bag  of  Nails,  and  blackball 
everybody  who  does  not  pay  me  honor.  If  my 
darling  Bmsy  cannot  go  out  of  a  drawing-room 
until  a  baronet’s  niece  (ha  !  ha  !  a  baronet’s 
niece,  forsooth  !)  has  walked  before  her,  let  us 
frequent  company  where  we  shall  be  the  first ; 
and  how  can  we  be  the  first  unless  we  select 
our  inferiors  for  our  associates  7  This  kind  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  had  by  almost  everybody,  and 
at  scarce  any  cost.  With  a  shilling's-worth  of 
tea  and  muffins  you  can  get  as  much  adulation 
and  respect  as  many  people  cannot  purchase 
with  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  plate  and 
profusion,  hired  footmen,  turning  their  houses 
topsy-turvy,  and  suppers  from  Gunter’s.  Adu¬ 
lation  ! — why,  the  people  who  come  to  you 
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give  as  good  parties  as  you  do.  Respect ! — the 
very  menials,  who  wait  behind  your  supper- 
table,  waited  at  a  duke’s  yesterday,  and  actu¬ 
ally  patronize  you  !  O  you  silly  spendthrift 
you  can  buy  flattery  for  twopence,  and  you 
spend  ever  so  much  money  in  entertaining  your 
equals  and  betters,  and  nobody  admires  you  1" 

That,  if  we  take  it  seriously,  is  as  cyni¬ 
cal  and  as  petty  a  piece  of  argument  as 
can  be  found  in  philosophy.  It  is  not 
particularly  edifying  if  we  take  it  the  re¬ 
verse  of  seriously.  But  how  felicitous 
are  the  epithets,  how  attractive  the 
rhythms,  how  perfect  the  diction  !  how 
admirable  is  the  whole  passage  as  an 
essay  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  sentiment 
and  as  an  achievement  in  a  certain  kind 
of  tone  !  how  excellent  the  discretion, 
how  faultless  the  tact,  how  persuasive 
the  manner  !  It  belittles  us  as  we  read  ; 
but  it  makes  us  feel  superior,  too. 
The  writer,  as  we  can  see,  is  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  everybody  ;  but  he  has 
taken  us  into  his  confidence,  and  he  en¬ 
courages  us  to  laugh  with  him,  like  the 
exquisite  artist  in  demoralization  that  he 
is.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  such 
occasions  for  sympathy  in  the  present 
volume.  Some  are  plaintive  ;  some, 
gibing  and  bitter ;  some,  kindly  and 
tender  ;  some,  merely  flippant ;  some, 
even  hearty  and  sincere.  But,  be  their 
import  what  it  may,  their  charm  is 
unimpeachable.  One  has  only  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Thackeray  to  find  the  book 
irresistible  ;  just  as  one  has  but  to  be 
out  of  temper  with  him,  and  hungry  for 
something  better  than  he  has  to  give, 
to  find  it  depressing,  discouraging,  and, 
on  the  whole,  either  futile  or  immoral. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
piler,  who  is  evidently  a  firm  believer 
in  Thackeray,  is  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  his 
task,  and  that  the  volume,  which  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  pleasant  and  expressive 
portrait,  is  one  of  permanent  interest  and 
attractiveness,  whether  it  be  considered 
as  a  corpus  of  worldly  philosophy  or 
merely  as  a  manual  of  style.  —  The  Athe- 
nceum. 
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ELK  HUNTING  IN  NORWAY. 
BY  CLEMENT  BUNBURY. 


In  all  my  wanderings  I  have  hitherto 
had  perseverance  enough  to  keep  contin¬ 
uous  notes,  or  even  an  elaborate  diary  ; 
in  Norway  alone  do  I  give  myself  a 
complete  holiday  from  all  note-writing 
whatsoever.  As  our  last  trip,  however, 
was  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track,  I 
will  try  and  put  some  account  of  it  on 
paper. 

How  we  hate  tourists,  and  what  a 
contempt  we  have  for  them  in  Norway, 
and  yet,  at  one  time  or  another,  I  have 
myself  been  to  see  most  of  the  places 
the  most  indefatigable  of  tourists  would 
think  of  “doing.”  This  dislike  to 
tourists  is  natural  enough  on  the  part  of 
those  who  go  to  the  country  for  sport. 
Diligences,  hotels,  beggars,  and  all  the 
other  evils  that  spring  up  in  the  track  of 
the  tourist,  will  destroy  the  principal 
charm  of  the  country,  its  primitiveness. 
If  you  want  to  escape  from  the  bustle, 
and  worries,  and  cares  of  life,  without 
having  to  wander  very  far  afield,  “  Go 
and  take  up  an  elk  forest  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Norway,  if  that  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  delightful  change  after  a  London 
season  you  are  hard  to  please.”  On  a 
salmon  river  you  can  have  a  fairly  quiet 
time  if  you  desire  it,  but  you  must  work 
sometimes,  for  you  lose  caste  if  you 
never  catch  a  fish,  whereas  if  you  do  not 
kill  an  elk  in  your  forest,  no  one  can 
think  the  worse  of  you  ;  so  that  if  you 
find  it  too  much  trouble  to  hunt,  life  can 
be  spent  in  worse  places  than  in  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  forest  in  .August  and  September, 
as  long  as  the  tobacco  lasts. 

Some  years  ago,  I  came  across 
three  Englishmen  in  a  lovely  valley 
“  bear  hunting,”  at  least  that  is  what 
they  called  it.  Their  mode  of  hunting 
was  for  each  to  take  his  rifle,  his  lunch, 
a  bottle  of  claret  and  plenty  of  cigars  to 
some  agreed-on  spot  at  one  end  of  the 
valley,  and  there  take  up  his  position 
until  the  beaters,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  driving  the  l^ars,  came  up  to  him  ; 
he  then  went  home.  No  bear  had  been 
seen  by  them  up  to  the  time  I  met  them, 
but  one  of  the  party  was  so  delighted 
with  the  sport,  that  he  had  written  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  cigars  and  claret,  and 


after  they  were  exhausted  he  intended 
continuing  his  “bear-driving”  at  his 
club  in  London. 

Elk  hunting  may  of  course  be  made 
quite  as  pleasant  a  sport,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be,  and  if  you  wish  to 
be  successful  must  be,  very  hard  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  hard  work,  and 
many  blank  days,  we  could  fairly  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  having  had  a  real 
good  time.  One  great  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  toward  success  we  took  with 
us — a  first  rate  cook.  Those  who  have 
roughed  it  on  pemmican,  black  bread, 
and  skeer  (sour  milk),  will  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  value  and  extreme  rarity  in 
Norway  of  a  good  cook.  One  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  country- 
is  a  curious  frowsy  taste  in  everything 
one  is  given  to  eat.  The  cheeses  have 
the  flavor  the  strongest,  but  everything 
tastes  as  if  it  had  been  habitually  kept  in 
its  owner’s  pocket.  Of  course  I  am  not 
speaking  of  food  at  the  best  hotels  in  the 
large  towns,  though  there  the  taste  is 
not  quite  unknown  in  the  cheese,  in  the 
eggs,  and  even  in  the  beer. 

The  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Hull  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  sportsmen  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  run  a  steamer,  even  though  it 
is  only  the  old  Tasso,  to  Trondhjem, 
for  no  one  can  dream  that  she  pays.  She 
is  slow  and  comfortable,  is  a  good  target 
for  abuse  if  you  feel  seasick,  and  is 
commanded  by  a  Swede  who  is  one  of 
the  best  fellows  that  ever  sailed  out  of 
an  English  port. 

From  Trondhjem  there  is  a  railway 
to  Christiania,  some  350  miles,  which 
distance  a  train  manages  to  accomplish 
in  two  average  days  ;  in  summer,  when 
it  is  practically  light  all  night  long,  the 
distance  can  be  done  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Trains  in  Norway  do  not 
run  in  the  dark,  at  least  not  after  the 
15th  of  September.  There  is  another 
line  that  runs  due  east  from  Trondhjem, 
but  it  is  not  completed  beyond  the 
Swedish  frontier,  or  so  they  tell  you  at 
the  ticket  office,  and  officially,  no  doubt 
the  line  only  exists  so  far  ;  but  in  reality 
the  line  is  complete  with  but  little  break 
all  the  way  to  Stockholm.  We  were 
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told  that  if  we  took  a  ticket,  costing  a 
few  shillings,  as  far  as  the  line  was  offi¬ 
cially  open,  we  could  travel  without 
further  payment  as  far  as  Stockholm. 
This  sounded  very  Norwegian,  but  I 
cannot  otherwise  vouch  for  it.  The 
classes  on  the  railway  are  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ;  there  is  no  first  class.  No 
one  ever  travelled  first  class,  and  so  a 
man  was  sent  round  with  a  paint-pot  to 
add  another  stroke  to  the  number  on  the 
carriage  door.  Thus  class  first  became 
class  second,  and  so  on.  Unfortunately 
the  paint  in  the  pot  was  too  light,  so 
that  the  two  strokes  are  not  quite  alike. 
Every  one  now  travels  in  the  rechris¬ 
tened  second-class  carriages,  though  I 
never  heard  that  the  fares  had  been  al¬ 
tered.  Neither  of  these  railways  was  of 
much  help  to  us  in  getting  to  our  forest, 
and  we  decided,  after  laying  in  an  ample 
supply  of  stores  in  Trondhjem,  to  travel 
by  road. 

It  was  all  plain  sailing  at  first,  but 
afterward,  when  our  baggage  was  load¬ 
ed  on  to  the  small  up-country  carts,  we 
had  some  trouble,  and  had  to  pay 
double  fares.  We  made  no  demur  to 
this,  for  the  luggage  was  heavy,  and  the 
fares  are  very  low  ;  if  we  had  demurred 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  it  would  have 
ended,  for  they  are  obliged  by  law  to 
provide  horses  for  a  prof>er  weight,  and 
no  one  knew  how  much  a  proper  weight 
might  be,  nor  had  they  ever  seen  a 
weighing  machine  in  their  lives.  My 
friend  “  G.”  and  I  drove  in  a  country 
cart  without  springs — oh  !  the  agony  of 
up-country  travelling,  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Our  guide,  courier,  and 
cook,  Peter,  was  in  a  cariole  and  was 
responsible  for  the  dogs — Trugan,  an  elk 
hound,  a  splendid  beast  something  like 
a  stout  honest-looking  wolf,  and  Don,  a 
flea-bitten  pointer. 

Dogs  are  a  vexed  question  in  Norway, 
English  dogs  being  absolutely  forbidden 
in  the  country  by  law.  It  is  said  that 
the  law  was  passed  from  a  fear  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  ;  it  is  also  said  to  have  been 
passed  from  jealousy  of  English  sports¬ 
men  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople. 
Don,  our  dog,  was  bom  in  the  country, 
and  was  better  than  no  dog  at  all,  and 
that’s  about  how  good  he  was.  Trugan 
found  him  useful  to  fight  with  when 
there  was  nothing  else  doing. 

About  thirty  miles  of  our  journey  we 


accomplished  in  a  little  steamer  over  a 
big  lake,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  is  a 
station  as  comfortable  as  any  in  Norway. 
Here  we  rested  a  day  or  two,  partly  to 
fish  the  lake  for  trout,  partly  because  it 
was  the  last  place  at  which  we  should  be 
able  to  get  t^er,  in  fact  it  was  on  the 
border  line  of  civilization.  Thence  we 
journeyed  painfully  and  slowly  up  a 
beautifully  wooded  valley,  the  road  in 
the  Norsk  manner  going  up  and  down 
utterly  unnecessary  hills  for  the  sake  of 
following  a  bee-line.  Patience  is  a  vir¬ 
tue  in  most  places,  in  Scandinavia  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  Nothing  what¬ 
ever  is  gained  by  trying  to  hurry  man  or 
beast  in  Norway  or  Iceland.  Peter  was 
a  Norwegian,  but  he  had  been  cook  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  and  really 
had  a  kind  of  glimmering  intelligence  of 
the  difference  between  his  rustic  fellow- 
countrymen  and  a  Yankee.  One  exploit 
of  his  on  this  journey  showed  that  the 
old  Adam  was  still  strong  within  him. 
He  put  two  dozen  eggs  loose  into  a  bas¬ 
ket,  put  three  or  four  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  also  loose,  on  top  of  them,  left 
them  to  jolt  about  at  the  bottom  of  his 
cariole  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then 
professed  to  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in 
the  last  week  in  August  that  we  at  last 
reached  the  farmhouse  at  the  east  end  of 
our  forest,  where  we  were  to  take  up 
our  quarters.  Trugan  had  caught  a 
hare  on  the  road,  and  that,  with  our 
stores,  made  us  independent  of  native 
supplies  from  the  first.  Our  plan  was  to 
provide  all  our  own  food,  paying  the 
farmer  for  milk,  potatoes,  etc.,  that  he 
supplied  us  with  ;  eggs  cost  about  one 
penny  for  three,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  We  paid  one  shilling  a  day 
each  for  lodgings,  firing,  and  housemaid. 
Peter  was  cook,  parlor  maid,  and  baker, 
and  excellent  his  bread  was,  although  he 
treated  with  contempt  the  small  oven  we 
took  out  with  us. 

The  next  day  we  bought  a  kid  to 
provide  fresh  meat,  until  some  Lapps 
could  bring  us  down  a  reindeer,  for 
which  we  were  to  pay  twenty -eight  shil¬ 
lings.  VV’hen  the  deer  arrived  the  funny 
little  Lapp  acted  as  butcher  for  us, 
stipulating  only  for  a  cup  of  coffee  as 
payment.  The  venison  was  really  very 
good  ;  it  lasted  us  a  fortnight  in  the 
form  of  steaks,  stews,  and  pasties,  and 
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we  were  very  sorry  to  have  to  exchange 
it  at  last  for  Norwegian  mutton.  The 
best  sheep  in  the  flocit  cost  us  nine  shil¬ 
lings.  The  river  at  first  provided  us 
with  good  trout,  but  the  weather  contin¬ 
ued  so  beautifully  fine  that  the  mighty 
river  shrivelled  up  by  degrees,  until  it 
was  utterly  unfishable.  Then  the  forest 
provided  black  game,  ryper  (wood 
grouse  ),  and  capercailzie,  though  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  did  not  provide 
them  in  large  numbers,  still  there  were 
enough  to  make  a  change  in  our  bill  of 
fare.  The  hills  provided  a  few  hares 
and  a  fair  number  of  ptarmigan.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  white 
birds  tasting  like  a  dry  fir  board  that  one 
buys  in  London  shops  in  winter,  are  at 
all  the  same  thing  as  ptarmigan  in 
August  before  they  have  been  driven  by 
the  snow  to  feed  upon  fir-trees. 

A  wild  berry,  something  like  a  large 
white  raspberry,  but  growing  on  a  small 
plant  resembling  a  strawberry  plant,  and 
called  “  molteberry,”  was  most  valuable 
to  us,  and  mashed  up  with  cream  and 
sugar,  or  with  Peter’s  excellent  rice 
pudding,  need  not  have  yielded  to  the 
best  strawberries  and  cream.  So  far  for 
our  commissariat  department,  a  most 
important  one  when  hard  work  was  to 
be  done,  and  the  workers  kept  in  good 
temper. 

Elk  hunting  is  only  allowed  during 
September  ;  we  amused  ourselves  in  the 
meanwhile  with  our  rods  and  guns.  On 
.\ugust  28th,  while  ptarmigan  shooting, 
we  came  across  a  two-year-old  elk  in  the 
open,  and  saw  the  brute  trot  quietly 
away  with  Master  Don  wildly  pursuing 
him.  Master  Don  got  well  thrashed  for 
that,  and  we  lived  on  the  memory  of 
that  sight  of  elk  for  nearly  a  month. 

On  September  ist,  our  stalker  arrived, 
John,  a  Swede,  with  his  elk  dog — a  dark 
brown,  long-coated  little  least,  exactly 
like  a  small  bear  ;  his  name  I  heard  a 
hundred  times,  but  never  managed  to 
catch.  He  was  a  clever  little  dog,  un¬ 
derstanding  his  master  and  his  business 
perfectly,  and  had  as  well  developed  a 
taste  for  all  kinds  of  berries  as  any  real 
bear  in  the  country.  An  elk  had  died  in 
our  forest  during  the  winter,  and  a  bear 
and  two  cubs  had  paid  the  body  a  visit 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  had  cleared 
away  nearly  every  vestige  of  the  carcass, 
but  the  work  was  over  before  we  arrived. 


The  place  for  some  distance  round  was 
literally  laid  waste,  the  grass  tom  up, 
and  all  the  trees  clawed  and  scratched 
for  a  considerable  height ;  I  suppose  this 
is  a  bear’s  way  of  showing  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  a  good  square  meal. 

John  told  us  he  had  shot  several  bears 
in  his  own  country,  but  I  always  fancied 
he  was  very  shy  about  trying  to  find  one 
when  with  us,  and  very  ready  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  tracks  we  saw  “  meget 
gammelt.”  Every  farmer  owning  a 
tract  of  forest  land  has  the  right  to  kill 
one  elk  on  that  track  ;  we  hired  this 
right  from  fourteen  farmers,  but  the 
forest  had  been  so  disturbed  by  cattle 
and  haymakers  that  there  were  probably 
not  ten  elk  on  the  whole  extent.  There 
is  a  heavy  fine  for  shooting  a  calf,  and  a 
heavier  fine  for  shooting  two  elk  on  the 
same  tract,  but  this  must  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enforce,  for  the  boundaries  are 
almost  purely  imaginary  in  many  places. 
The  informer  always  get  half  the  penal¬ 
ty,  and  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  rest 
— in  theory. 

One  mode  of  hunting  elk  is  for  two 
men  to  go  out  with  dogs  ranging  loose 
in  front  of  them,  casting  left  and  right 
like  pointers  until  they  find  the  beasts 
and  chase  them,  barking  wildly,  while 
the  men  run  forward  on  the  chance  of 
getting  a  shot  as  the  elk  are  driven  past. 
Our  forest  was  too  thick,  and  there  were 
not  enough  beasts  for  this  kind  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  Our  plan  was  to  go  out  with  John 
leading  his  dog  by  a  string,  and  work 
up  wind  until  we  found  fresh  tracks, 
and  then  follow  them  till  we  came  on 
the  elk,  or  till  dark  put  an  end  to  hunt¬ 
ing.  Weary  work  sometimes,  and  want¬ 
ing  no  small  amount  of  perseverance  to 
start  early  after  three  weeks  of  blank 
days. 

One  day’s  hunting  only  varied  in  de¬ 
tail  from  another,  and  the  account  of 
one  day  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  sport.  The  question  of 
scent  always  puzzled  me,  for  sometimes 
the  dog  would  suddenly  become  excited, 
and  lead  us  several  hundred  yards  in  a 
new  direction,  until  we  came  on  a  fresh¬ 
looking  trail,  and  after  following  it  some 
distance  would  lose  it  again,  refind  it 
after  a  time,  and  finally  lose  it  entirely. 
Nor  was  this  only  where  the  tracks  may 
have  been  older  than  we  thought,  for  in 
cases  where  we  had  started  leasts,  and 
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followed  them,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  dogs  had  often  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  right.  John  often  rubbed  a 
footprint,  and  then  put  his  hand  to  his 
nose,  and  said  how  long  it  had  been 
made  ;  this  I  always  looked  on  as  tall 
talk. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  our  third 
week’s  hunting,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
our  ground,  where  the  forest  began  to 
give  way  to  moorland,  with  only  occasion* 
d  thick  clumps  of  trees,  we  came  upon 
more  signs  of  elk  than  we  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  seen.  Following  up  one  of  the 
tracks  to  where  it  entered  a  clump,  the 
dog  began  to  get  excited,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  the  stalker  motioned  to  me  to 
go  forward.  1  put  the  rifle  on  full 
cock,  and  crept  forward  noiselessly  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  sight  of  a  beast. 
After  creeping  onward  about  fifty 
yards,  peering  in  every  direction,  1  came 
upon  a  place  where  two  or  three  elk  had 
been  lying  down  shortly  before,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  tracks  they 
must  have  started  off  at  a  gallop.  They 
had  been  gone  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
probably  they  had  seen  us  or  got  our 
wind  while  we  were  trying  some  of  the 
other  clumps.  The  excitement  of  those 
few  minutes  while  creeping  forward  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  to  come  on  a 
mighty  elk,  was  enough  to  reward  one 
for  hours  of  toil.  Had  John  been  as 
deeply  versed  in  human  nature  as  he 
was  in  elk  nature,  he  would  have  sent 
us  forward  whenever  we  showed  signs 
of  getting  half-hearted.  After  the  beasts 
were  once  started  he  was  never  in  a 
hurry  to  follow  them  up,  knowing  that 
they  will  jog  along  for  a  considerable 
time,  nearly  always  making  a  circuit,  and 
recrossing  their  own  path  at  some  point. 
Accordingly  we  had  our  lunch  near 
where  the  deer  had  started  from.  The 
clump  seemed  to  be  their  favorite  har¬ 
boring-place,  for  we  found  many  places 
where  they  had  been  lying  down,  and 
the  shrubs  all  round  were  stripped  bare 
of  leaves  and  twigs.  On  starting  again 
it  was  at  first  very  easy  to  follow  the 
trail  ;  there  were  three  elk,  pronounced 
by  John  to  be  a  big  bull,  a  cow,  and  a 
small  calf.  The  bull  was  the  one  I  was 
most  interested  in,  though  I  was  glad 
the  calf  was  there,  as  it  would  keep  its 
fond  parents  from  travelling  too  far. 

After  crossing  the  more  or  less  open 


country  for  a  time  the  stalker  stopped 
his  dog,  and  pointing  to  a  bit  of  forest 
far  away  up  the  mountain  side,  said, 
"  If  they  have  been  disturbed  again, 
r.^.,  by  cattle,  or  haymakers,  they  are  up 
there,  but  if  not,  they  are  down  there,” 
pointing  to  a  clump  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
left  front.  We  made  for  “  down  there,” 
and  there  sure  enough  were  the  tracks 
of  our  three  friends,  where  they  had 
walked  sedately  into  the  clump.  Work¬ 
ing  round  to  get  the  wind  in  our  favor, 

I  again  crept  forward  almost  on  hands 
and  knees,  leaving  John  and  his  dog 
nearly  bursting  with  excitement.  Yard 
by  yard  I  advanced  without  a  sound  ; 
though  the  ground  was  covered  with 
stumps  and  dead  branches,  a  red  Indian 
on  the  war  trail  could  not  have  been 
more  perfectly  noiseless.  Oh,  how  thick 
that  wood  was,  and  how  close  together 
the  trees  grew  !  Suddenly  just  in  front 
of  me,  almost  as  if  from  under  my  feet, 

I  heard  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  the 
rush  of  three  heavy  beasts  ;  but  as  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  the  only  one  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  was  the  calL  They 
certainly  were  not  thirty  yards  from  me 
when  they  first  jumped  up,  and  though 
1  ran  quickly  forward  to  a  spot  whence 
I  could  see  the  open  ground  beyond,  the 
beasts  swung  round,  and  broke  cover  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  I  saw  them  no  more.  We 
set  off  once  more  to  follow  them,  but 
with  little  hopes  of  coming  up  with  them 
again  before  nightfall.  After  tracking 
them  some  distance  we  came  to  where 
they  must  have  seen  a  man  in  a  red  shirt 
haymaking,  and  not  liking  his  looks  they 
had  started  off  again  at  a  gallop,  and  all 
in  different  directions.  We  followed  the 
big  bull,  but  the  track  led  us  right  away 
for  the  mountains  beyond  the  forest, 
and  we  had  reluctantly  to  give  it  up  for 
the  day,  the  sun  warning  us  that  we 
should  have  no  time  to  spare  if  we 
wished  to  avoid  being  benighted  in  the 
forest.  After  getting  out  of  the  forest 
we  still  had  four  or  five  miles  of  road 
before  reaching  home,  but  so  pure  is  the 
air,  and  so  healthy  the  life  we  led,  that 
such  a  walk,  after  the  day’s  hunting, 
was  by  no  means  so  great  a  drawback  as 
one  might  have  expected. 

Our  conversations  during  these  walks 
and  at  lunch  were  curiosities  in  the  way 
of  philological  studies.  Norsk  was  what 
we  professed  to  talk,  but  John’s  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  language,  though  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  mine,  was  less  accurate. 
He  always  professed  to  understand  me, 
and  often  made  stupid  mistakes  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Once  v/hen  I  told  him  how 
we  had  slain  and  skinned  a  mighty  rein* 
deer  in  Iceland,  he  shook  his  head  sol¬ 
emnly  saying  “  Dead  !  dead!’  ’  several 
times.  What  it  was  he  thought  I  had 
killed  I  do  not  know,  probably  my 
grandmother. 

Once  he  and  I  were  horrified  by  my 
rifle  suddenly  going  off.  It  appeared 
that  after  creeping  forward  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  elk,  I  had  forgotten  to  put  the 
rifle  on  half-cock  on  finding  the  beasts 
had  gone.  The  bullet  struck  the  ground 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  John’s 
heels.  How  startled  he  looked,  as  1 
dare  say  1  did  too,  for  the  sound  of  the 
report  in  the  still  forest  was  enough  to 
awaken  the  dead  !  The  elk  must  have 
nearly  jumped  out  of  his  skin  when  he 
heard  it,  for  we  found  a  space  of  nearly 
eighteen  feet  cleared  at  one  bound,  and 
then  the  signs  of  a  headlong  gallop.  It 
was  clearly  no  use  going  after  him  till 
he  had  had  time  to  discover  he  was  none 
the  worse  for  the  shot,  so  we  sat  down, 
and  smoked  a  pipe  before  making  a  cast 
away  to  the  left  in  the  hopes  of  coming 
on  him  if  he  ran  in  a  big  circle,  as  usual. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour’s  time,  on 
coming  to  the  edge  of  a  wide  open  moor¬ 
land,  there  was  the  great  beast  about 
500  yards  away,  still  cantering  clumsily. 
John  told  me  not  to  fire,  thinking  the 
elk  would  harbor  in  a  wood  he  was 
making  for,  but  on  creeping  up  to  the 
wood  we  found  he  had  passed  straight 
through,  with  no  intention  of  stopping 
anywhere  our  side  of  the  Swedish  fron¬ 
tier. 

Another  day  when  out  alone,  with 
Trugan  tied  by  a  rope  to  my  belt,  the 
dog  suddenly  put  up  his  head,  cocked 
one  car,  and  ran  a  few  steps  forward  ; 
then  after  sniffing  about  with  his  nose  in 
the  air  for  a  minute,  he  set  off  at  a 
steady  trot,  pulling  me  after  him  for 
fully  a  mile,  until  he  brought  me  to  quite 
fresh  traces  of  elk.  I  thought  several 
times  he  must  be  simply  making  the 
best  of  his  way  home,  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  he  could  have  winded  the  beasts  so 
far  off.  He  never  swerved  to  right  or 
left,  but  kept  straight  on,  looking  the 
very  perfection  of  intelligence.  When 


once  on  the  track  he  went  half  wild  with 
excitement,  and  pulled  me  along  over 
fallen  trees,  through  densely  thick 
places,  anyhow,  and  anywhere,  as  long 
as  he  could  only  get  along.  It  was  the 
hardest  work  I  ever  did,  to  carry  a  heavy 
rifle  through  a  thick  forest,  manage  such 
a  powerful  dog,  and  yet  advance  without 
a  sound.  In  a  place  where  the  trees 
were  too  thick  for  one  to  see  ten  yards 
in  any  direction  Trugan  suddenly  ceased 
pulling,  lay  down  and  began  to  bark 
and  yell  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  never 
did  I  hear  such  howling.  Close  by  I 
heard  the  stampede  of  elk  without  a 
chance  of  seeing  them  ;  it  was  annoying, 
but  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  our  luck  all 
through.  I  let  off  some  of  the  steam  of 
my  excitenient  on  Trugan  with  a  good 
thick  stick,  which  made  him  yell  louder 
than  ever  ;  the  great  brute  seemed  made 
of  noise,  it  was  like  beating  a  huge,  in¬ 
harmonious  drum.  Presently  the  elk 
came  galloping  down  somewhere  in  my 
direction,  and  getting  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  them  as  it  crossed  between  two  trees, 

I  fired  at  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  rabbit, 
but  the  bullet  lodged  in  a  tree  between 
us.  This  was  the  first  shot  we  had  fired 
at  elk,  and  could  hardly  be  considered  a 
satisfactory  result  of  nearly  three  weeks’ 
hunting  ;  still  we  always  hoped  that  the 
luck  would  change  one  day,  and  one 
single  “  if  ”  in  our  favor,  and  it  would 
be  all  up  with  a  big  bull  elk. 

It  was  not  until  the  Thursday  of  our 
last  week  that  the  “  ifs”  were  all  on  our 
side.  We  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  forest  were 
willing  to  let  us  hunt  their  ground  on 
the  same  terms  as  we  held  our  own. 
"  G.”  had  accordingly  been  over  it  once 
or  twice,  and  had  always  found  elk  but 
had  never  got  a  shot  at  them.  The  last 
day  I  was  to  go  out  with  John,  I  prom¬ 
ised  him  ten  shillings  extra  pay  if  we 
got  an  elk  that  day.  Notwithstanding 
this  stimulant,  we  hunted  a  large  strip 
of  our  own  forest  in  vain,  crossed  over 
the  river,  and  drew  the  adjoining  forest 
absolutely  blank  until  a  late  lunch  time. 
After  lunch,  starting  in  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  way,  and  while  still  smoking,  the 
dog  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  being 
near  game.  Good  little  dog,  what  a 
treat  it  was  to  be  out  with  him  after 
the  rollicking,  loud-sounding  Trugan  ! 
After  looking  at  his  dog,  John  whispered 
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to  me,  “  V’^ery  near,”  and  pointed  down 
the  hill  to  the  left.  I  crept  forward, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  two  huge 
beasts  quietly  feeding  in  a  small  open 
patch  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
off.  My  first  impulse  was  to  take  a  snap 
shot  at  the  6rst  I  saw,  but  as  they  did 
not  dream  of  my  existence,  I  raised  the 
rifle  quietly,  and  took  aim  at  the  biggest. 

I  suppose  he  saw  the  movement,  for  he 
turned,  and  looked  up  at  me.  Aiming 
straight  at  him,  I  fired  ;  the  smoke  blew 
back  in  my  face,  and  when  it  cleared 
away  both  beasts  were  gone.  Almost 
instantly  after,  I  saw  two  huge  beasts 
cross  an  open  patch  not  far  from  me, 
and  I  gave  the  biggest  the  benefit  of  my 
other  barrel.  Calling  out  to  John  to 
come  on  with  the  dog,  I  ran  to  where  I 
had  last  seen  the  elk,  to  find  out  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  shots.  John  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  come  ;  the  elk  I  understand 
are  sometimes  dangerous  when  wounded, 
but  1  should  think  very  rarely.  After 
following  the  trail  for  some  time  without 
seeing  a  trace  of  blood,  we  were  satisfied 
neither  of  the  two  had  been  touched.  1 
could  not  believe  that  I  had  missed  clean 
and  clever  a  steady  shot  at  a  beast  as 
big  as  a  horse,  and  so  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  where  they  had  been  standing 
when  I  fired  the  first  shot.  As  soon  as 
we  got  back  to  the  place  I  pointed  out 
to  John  where  the  one  I  aimed  at  had 
been,  and  on  looking  on  the  ground  I 
saw  a  large  drop  of  blood  on  a  small 
dead  stick.  With  a  shout  of  triumph 
we  started  to  follow  up  the  tracks,  and 
then  found  there  had  been  three  of  the 
animals,  they  had  turned  down  the  hill 
at  first,  then  two  had  wheeled  round, 
and  passed  up  to  where  I  had  fired  the 
second  time,  and  so  away  into  the  forest. 
The  third  track  led  down  the  hill,  every 
few  yards  there  being  great  splashes  of 
blood,  at  sight  of  the  first  of  which  John 
jerked  out,  “  Dead,  dead.” 

Yes,  there,  a  few  yards  farther  on,  lay 
the  mighty  beast  on  his  side  stone  dead. 
The  bullet  had  hit  him  full  in  the  throat 
as  he  looked  up  at  me,  and  passed  down 
into  his  lungs,  killing  him  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  An  enormous  creature  he  was, 
big  enough  to  provide  the  village  with 
meat  for  nearly  all  the  winter.  The 
first  feeling  of  exultation  at  having  at 
last  been  successful  soon  passed  away, 
and  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  sad¬ 


ness  that  we  covered  the  mighty  carcass 
over  with  heavy  Imughs,  after  having 
got  him  ready  to  be  carried  off  on  the 
morrow.  On  our  way  home  we  again 
came  across  the  other  two,  a  cow  and  a 
calf  ;  they  were  apparently  quite  demor¬ 
alized,  and  after  getting  nearly  stuck  in 
a  bog,  they  stood  and  looked  at  us  on 
the  open  moor,  not  more  than  loo  yards 
away.  I  suppose  they  were  looking  for 
their  lord  and  father.  If  my  second 
barrel,  fired  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  when  I  first  saw  them,  had 
taken  effect,  I  might  have  got  into  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  for  shooting  two  on  the 
same  property,  but  there  would  have 
been  no  objection  to  my  shooting  either 
where  they  were  now  standing  ;  but  the 
sight  of  so  much  blood  had  sobered  me, 
and  I  was  content  to  watch  the  stupid 
clumsy  beasts  slowly  cross  the  moor  and 
disappear.  How  such  great  uncouth 
beasts  could  have  so  long  kept  out  of  our 
sight  seemed  a  perfect  miracle.  At  first 
sight  they  looked  about  the  size  and  color 
of  the  buffalo  cows  one  sees  in  Egypt. 

The  news  gave  G.  quite  as  much 
pleasure  as  my  success  had  given  me. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  cheery 
and  free  from  jealousy  than  our  sporting 
relations  during  three  different  years  in 
Norway.  We  emptied  our  last  bottles 
of  beer  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  looked 
forward  more  contentedly  to  our  depart¬ 
ure  on  the  following  Saturday. 

The  next  day  we  found  out  the  owner 
of  the  forest  where  the  beast  was  lying, 
and  after  paying  him  an  ex  post  facto 
rent,  we  went  up  with  him,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  men,  to  cut  up  and  bring 
away  the  carcass.  As  far  as  we  could 
judge,  it  must  have  weighed  over  500 
lbs.  We  took  a  piece  of  the  sirloin  to 
eat,  but  I  cannot  say  I  thought  it  as 
good  as  G.  pronounced  it,  still  it  was 
good  as  a  change.  The  skin,  and  the 
head  and  horns,  I  brought  away  with 
me,  but  in  a  London  house,  the  mighty 
head  is  likely  to  prove  somewhat  of  a 
white  elephant.  The  beast  was  said  to 
be  a  six-year  old  bull,  with  a  fair  head — 
none  of  the  heads  are  nearly  so  fine  as 
the  American  ones. 

On  our  way  back  to  Trondhjem,  find¬ 
ing  that  the  steamer  did  not  cross  the 
lake  the  day  we  arrived  there,  G.  char¬ 
tered  her  on  his  own  account  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  thirty  shillings  for  the 
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thirty  miles.  We  had  a  good  passage  people  passing  my  cab  must  have  thought 
home,  but  the  hold  in  which  the  head  that  it  did  not  require  a  very  keen  nose 
was  put  was  unfortunately  very  hot  and  to  smell,  though  a  mile  away,  a  Nor- 
stuffy,  so  that  by  the  time  I  got  home,  wegian  elk. — Temple  Bar. 


“POOR  WHITE  TRASH.” 


Chronology  is  no  test  of  antiquity. 
Wherever  we  see  progressive,  restless 
men,  politicians,  artists,  men  of  affairs 
and  society,  like  our  beloved  Periklean 
Greeks,  we  feel  that  they  are  men  of  to¬ 
day,  our  own  inspiring  and  instructive 
companions.  Wherever  we  see  station¬ 
ary,  contented  men,  who  plough  with  a 
stick,  and  fight  with  a  club,  think  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  their  ancestors  gods, 
there  are  your  ancient,  outgrown  gener¬ 
ations,  whatever  their  date.  Thus  the 
primitive  ages  of  bronze  and  stone  still 
linger  among  Patagonian  and  Oceanic 
savages  ;  Homeric  races  exist  in  Russia 
and  Africa  ;  you  can  see  what  feudalism 
was  if  you  hasten  to  Japan  before  the 
race  it  there  has  reared  passes  away  ; 
and  yes,  you  may  even  see  your  own  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  heart  of  the  Appalachians 
of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

I  have  made  personal  experience  of 
these  truths  lately,  in  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  the  mountain  region  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  1  was  there  so  shutoff  from  the 
nineteenth  century  that  it  was  like  a 
dream  to  think  that  out  beyond  the 
mountain-barrier,  existed  a  contempo¬ 
raneous  world,  full  of  ideas,  projects, 
motion.  And  now,  how  like  a  dream  it 
is,  to  think  that  in  the  heart  of  this  world 
exists  that  other,  of  men  who  have  never 
heard  the  shriek  of  an  engine,  the  click 
of  the  telegraph,  the  whirr  of  machin¬ 
ery  ;  of  men  who,  in  many  cases,  neither 
read  nor  write,  who  never  take  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  who  often  can  barely  count 
ten.  These  are  the  “  no  account  ”  peo¬ 
ple,  the  “  poor  white  trash.” 

They  are  attached  to  the  land  in  two 
relations  :  they  are  either  tenants  of 
some  large  landholder,  and  pay  their 
rent  in  produce  ;  or,  more  rarely,  they 
are  independent  owners  of  little 
”  patches.”  In  either  case,  they  raise 
an  easy  living  of  maize  and  bacon,  and 
are  therewith  content.  They  all  live  in 
log-houses,  with  a  great  chimney  at  one 
end,  into  which  a  mighty  fireplace,  fit  for 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  i 


a  yule-log,  opens  from  the  interior.  I 
was  quite  startled,  a  few  days  ago,  by 
seeing  identically  such  a  chimney  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ely.  The  wide  chinks  be¬ 
tween  the  badly-fitting  logs  are  plastered 
up  in  winter  with  mud,  which  is  knocked 
out  in  summer  to  let  the  breezes  in. 
Many  of  these  houses  have  no  window, 
and  depend  for  light  on  the  door  or  the 
fire,  according  to  the  season.  1  once 
had  occasion  to  need  a  candle  in  the 
night,  but  I  was  seventeen  miles  from  a 
match,  and  had  to  send  to  a  neighboring 
house,  whence  my  wants  were  supplied 
by  a  pine  torch,  lit  from  the  embers  on 
the  hearth.  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
three  rooms  in  a  house,  and  frequently 
there  is  but  one.  In  this  the  whole 
household  sleep,  and  the  ”  stranger 
within  their  gates  ”  shares  with  them  the 
floor  and  fire. 

My  Kentucky  hostess  was  the  owner 
of  something  like  three  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  in  her  company  I  visited 
many  of  the  “  poor  white  trash,”  ten¬ 
ants  on  her  own  or  neighboring  farms. 
One  Saturday,  we  went  to  see  a  “  foot 
washing”  at  a  little  church  several  miles 
away.  Soon  after  breakfast,  my  friend 
and  I  were  in  the  saddle  and  on  the  way 
— a  charming  way,  through  the  bright 
•  American  air  of  an  October  morning; 
up-hill  and  down-hill,  through  woodland 
and  clearing,  now  by  rough  and  stony 
paths,  now  by  bits  of  half-made  road, 
and  over  the  creeks  by  primitive  fords. 
It  needed  but  a  change  of  costume  and 
one  wild  bugle-call,  to  change  us  all  tO' 
mediaeval  times.  Rounded  mountains 
stretch  away  from  the  rough  wooded 
knolls  close  by  to  the  soft  purple  curves 
in  the  horizon.  Ragged  cultivation  va¬ 
ries  the  scene  with  interest,  if  not  with 
beaitty.  Here,  the  wild  verdure  of  a 
square  of  woodland  has  been  all  burned 
away ;  the  tall  trunks,  stripped  and 
blackened,  stand  gaunt  in  the  midst  of 
rank,  uneven  maize  or  sweet  potatoes. 
There,  the  whole  valley  lies  open  to  the 
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sun  and  rich  in  corn.  Every  mile  or  so 
a  little  log-cabin  sits  in  a  varied  growth 
of  beans,  potatoes,  maize  and  tobacco  ; 
over  its  fence  sprangles  a  squash-vine 
in  ungainly  joy,  and  the  precious  melon 
patch  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  melons, 
prime  resource  of  Kentucky  hospitality 
in  these  autumn  days.  The  cabin  has 
for  its  roof-tree,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
tall  stalks  of  sorghum,  waving  about 
their  dried-up,  long,  yellowish  pennons  ; 
but  more  likely  it  has  a  high-grown 
castor-oil  bean,  whose  palmate  leaves 
and  dead-red  clustered  fruit  give  a  trop¬ 
ical  sense  to  the  eye.  Doubtless,  too. 
it  has  a  "  piazza,”  emulating  the  stately 
pillared  coolness  of  the  southern  villa  by 
a  shaggy  roof  of  bark  upheld  by  crotched 
saplings,  fresh  cut  from  the  wood.  Un¬ 
der  it  stands  the  water-pail,  a  dried 
gourd  floating  about  in  it  to  serve  as  a 
glass  ;  under  it  hang  the  saddles  and 
brooms,  the  gear  of  house  and  cattle  ; 
under  it,  perhaps,  an  old  woman  sits 
spinning  or  weaving. 

Often  we  pass  by  groves  of  young 
pawpaws,  whose  long  leaves  already 
cover  the  ground  with  a  yellow  carpet. 
Here  and  there  a  solitary  fruit  clings  to 
the  twig,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
have  fallen  to  the  children  and  pigs, 
who  have  a  great  appetite  for  this  small, 
insipid,  banana-like  fruit.  The  pigs 
have  not  given  up  hope  yet,  and  still 
haunt  about,  rustling  the  dry  leaves,  and 
every  now  and  then  suddenly  running 
forth  into  the  road,  to  the  terror,  which 
seems  half-playful,  of  our  horses,  who 
veer  at  every  appearance  of  the  black 
little  beasts. 

Occasionally,  we  meet  a  woman  slow-' 
ly  jogging  along  on  horseback,  a  child 
behind  her,  lightly  holding  by  her  dress, 
while  another  sits  in  her  lap.  In  some 
mysterious  way  she  seems  to  manage 
with  perfect  ease  the  horse,  the  baby, 
the  switch,  and  the  umbrella  she  holds 
above  her.  Passengers  are  few,  how¬ 
ever  ;  those  we  do  meet  pass  us  with  a 
bow  and  an  indistinct  greeting,  unless, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  they  know  my 
friend,  when  they  say,  “  How  do  you 
make  it.  Miss  Laura?”  to  which  she 
cheerfully  replies,  “  Very  well,  thank 
you.” 

When  we  reach  the  last  creek,  the 
horses  wade  into  the  deei>est  middle, 
and  there  stop  to  drink,  while  we  look 


up  and  down.  It  is  a  pretty  scene — the 
broad  clear  stream  overhung  with  rich 
foliage,  sun  and  shadow  and  reflection 
playing  in  Its  waters,  green  mosses  glint¬ 
ing  brightly  here  and  there  where  a 
rough  root  or  boulder  lifts  them  into 
morning  light.  And  over  the  stepping- 
stones  down  at  the  turn  of  the  creek,  in 
her  brilliant  white  sun-bonnet,  goes  a 
Kentucky  maid,  barefoot  and  slender, 
with  a  water-melon  under  her  arm. 

A  pull  up  the  steepish  bank,  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  ride  in  a  noble  native  avenue  of 
oaks,  and  we  are  at  the  church.  It  is  a 
rough  structure  of  hewn  logs  ;  at  one 
end  a  huge  outside  chimney  rises,  made 
of  stones  picked  from  the  field  or  the 
stream,  and  unshaped  by  any  tool.  Just 
six  logs  make  the  side  wall.  From  one 
of  these  logs,  a  longish  section  has  been 
cut,  and  into  this  a  rude  window  fitted, 
two  panes  high  and  several  long.  Below 
it  flaps  a  board  which  serves  as  a  blind 
at  night.  Thus  Kentucky  gains  that  nec¬ 
essary  “  dim  religious  light.”  The  rag 
weed  grows  undisturbed  up  to  the  walls 
on  every  side,  and  a  row  of  saddled 
horses  stand  tied  to  the  “  snake-fence” 
close  by.  These  two  facts  alone  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  rough  cabin  is  a  church. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
built  far  more  solidly  and  carefully  than 
most  houses  in  this  region. 

Within,  two  or  three  rough  benches 
stand  about  at  every  angle,  as  they  may; 
one  or  two  seats  are  made  of  boards, 
laid  across  stones  that  are  equal  neither 
in  stability  nor  height.  A  rough  kind 
of  scaffolding  serves  as  a  pulpit,  on 
which  now  stand  a  water-pail,  a  rusty 
tin  basin,  and  two  or  three  straw  hats. 

Like  house,  like  audience ;  the 
women  are  all  in  sun-bonnets,  the  plain¬ 
est  of  calico  gowns  and  great  aprons — 
the  men  in  homespun  or  jeans,  and 
mostly  in  homespun.  They  sit  about  as 
it  chances  ;  a  great  dog  lies  sleeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  a  little  boy  tries 
a  somersault  once  in  a  while  over  the 
back  of  a  bench  ;  a  bareheaded  woman 
with  her  hair  down  her  back,  sits  nursing 
her  child  on  the  floor,  with  two  or  three 
half-grown  girls  in  slouchy  sun-bonnets 
for  company  ;  others  walk  about  as  the 
spirit  moves  them ;  but  as  for  the 
preacher — like  Tennyson’s  brook, 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  he 
goes  on  forever.” 
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At  last,  a  short  intermission  is  an¬ 
nounced,  in  which  the  people  sit  around 
on  the  grass  outside  and  eat  great 
lunches,  which  they  have  brought  in 
carpet-bags  hung  to  their  saddlehorns. 
Presently,  a  sort  of  discordant  wail 
sounds  forth  from  the  church  ;  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and 
the  people  slowly  put  up  their  ancient 
carpet-bags  and  return  to  the  service. 
The  Communion  proper  now  begins. 
There  is  at  first  nothing  unusual  about 
it  except  its  style.  During  our  absence 
a  rough  little  table,  unsteady  in  the  legs, 
has  been  set  out  and  covered  with  a 
coarse  but  clean  white  cloth.  Upon 
this  stands  a  bottle  of  wine  and  two 
glasses,  and  two  plates  of  unleavened 
bread.  After  the  latter  is  passed,  what 
is  left  is  tumbled  off  upon  the  table,  and 
a  glass  of  wine  set  on  each  plate.  When 
this  returns  its  remaining  contents  are 
carefully  poured  back  into  the  bottle 
through  a  funnel,  an  operation  which 
absorbs  the  whole  interest  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  services,  nor  in  fact  for  anything 
else,  a  woman  immediately  comes  up 
and  hustles  the  whole  “  plunder”  into 
her  carpet-bag.  Meanwhile  her  “  back- 
hair”  falls  down,  but  nothing  disturbs 
the  preacher,  who  goes  right  on,  solemn¬ 
ly  and  regularly. 

The  peculiar  part  of  the  Communion, 
the  foot-washing,  now  followed,  for  this 
sect  believes  that  we  are  bound  to  obey 
the  command  to  wash  one  another’s  feet 
as  literally  as  the  other  commands  given 
in  regard  to  the  sacrament.  The 
preacher,  telling  them  to  prepare  by 
taking  off  their  shoes,  pulled  off  his 
coat,  tied  a  towel  about  his  waist,  took 
the  basin  and  washed  the  feet  of  the 
nearest  man  ;  he,  in  turn,  washed  his 
neighbor’s  feet,  and  so  on,  the  last  man 
washing  the  preacher’s  feet  The 
women  did  not  join  in  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  After  it  was  over,  the 
preacher  tried  to  turn  the  water  out  of  a 
broken  window-pane,  but,  not  succeed¬ 
ing,  he  set  down  the  basin  with  great 
deliberation  as  though  he  had  attempted 
nothing. 

Now  followed  a  hymn.  There  was 
but  one  hymn-book  in  the  whole  church. 
This  the  minister  and  three  men,  chosen 
for  their  stentorian  powers,  held  between 
them  after  the  fashion  of  one  of  Luca 


della  Robbia’s  groups.  The  minister 
read  a  line,  then  every  one  sang  it  inde¬ 
pendently,  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  at 
the  end  and  waiting  for  the  next  line. 
Thus  they  worked  their  way  through  to 
the  end  of  four  stanzas  ;  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  then  stood  until  the  minister, 
with  much  seriousness,  shook  hands  with 
each  one.  The  “  foot  washing”  was 
over.  The  women  climbed  into  their 
saddles  with  the  help  of  the  snake-fence 
or  of  the  stout  hand  of  some  friend,  and 
all  were  off. 

The  dignity  of  these  later  proceed¬ 
ings  had  been  no  less  striking  than  their 
simplicity.  These  p>eople  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  what  was,  to  them,  a  rare  and 
impressive  ceremony,  and  their  feeling 
for  it  made  an  atmosphere  which  any 
sensitive  visitor  must  feel,  in  spite  of 
the  dog,  the  rusty  basin,  the  sun-bon¬ 
nets  and  the  logs  ;  the  human  spirit 
makes  its  own  drama.  This  had  been  a 
sacred  place  and  a  sacred  time  to  these 
hearts  ;  to  them  there  had  been  no  in¬ 
congruities.  To  us,  doubtless,  fresh 
from  Boston  Trinity,  its  congregation 
and  its  pastor,  this  rough  cabin,  this 
rude  pastor  and  his  ruder  flock,  seemed 
foreign  enough  to  all  our  ideas  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  but  these  people  had  no  such 
standard  ;  church  and  service  alike  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  their  whole  life 
and  with  all  their  ideas  ;  indeed, 
were  the  incongruous  element,  with  our 
outside  manners  and  fashions. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  church,  the 
preacher  invited  us  and  nearly  half  his 
congregation  beside,  home  to  dinner. 
He  himself  belonged  to  rather  the  better 
class  of  "  poor  whites.”  He  had  three 
rooms  in  his  house,  sent  his  children  to 
school,  sometimes  even  taught  school 
himself.  The  room  into  which  he  first 
introduced  us  was  furnished  with  two 
great  feather-beds,  a  spinning-wheel, 
and  a  table  ;  his  water-pail  had  a  tin 
dipper  in  it  instead  of  a  gourd.  I  laid 
my  hat  aside  on  the  bed,  when  it  was 
speedily,  though  with  some  shyness, 
seized  on  by  the  women,  who  presently 
began  to  "  try  it  on.”  The  men  mean¬ 
while  sat  and  talked,  rocking  their  chairs 
back  and  forth.  1  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  preacher  close  a  discussion  upon  the 
dogma  of  foot-washing  in  the  following 
liberal  words  “  I  read  the  Book  that  we 
should  wash  feet ;  the  early  disciples 
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practised  it  as  much  as  they  did  the  rest 
of  the  sacrament,  and  ez  for  those  who 
say  we  have  no  recdrd  of  it,  neither 
have  we  any  recdrd  of  the  practise  of 
the  rest  of  the  sacrament.  But  if  any¬ 
body  reads  the  Book  differently,  let  him 
believe  it,  and  all  be  friendly."  Ke  was 
a  man  of  breadth  in  his  own  range.  The 
talk  then  ran  off  to  politics,  the  grand 
question  being — if  a  man  might  carry 
"concealed  weepons. ”  The  majority 
of  the  company  were  of  the  decided 
opinion  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  them,  but  be  “  brought  up  right 
smart,”  if  he  used  them  for  anything 
but  self-defence. 

Dinner  was  now  ready  ;  although 
about  a  dozen  great  water-melons  had 
already  been  eaten  ;  but  the  Kentuckian 
never  counts  water-melons.  On  our  first 
arrival,  a  dog  had  been  sent  out  to  catch 
the  chickens,  while  the  two  daughters 
ground  maize  for  fresh  meal,  between 
two  millstones  !  We  had  for  dinner 
everything  that  the  land  and  the  season 
could  produce — chicken,  bacon,  green 
maize,  beans,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
honey  and  baked  apples,  biscuit, 
"  cookies,"  cake,  and  a  jovial  apple¬ 
pudding.  We  could  barely  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  table-cloth,  and  we  sat 
crowded  up  between  a  door  and  a  bed 
behind  us,  and  the  feast  before  us.  The 
meat  was  passed  on  great  platters,  from 
which  we  helped  ourselves,  with  our  own 
knives  and  forks  ;  and  butter  was  served 
in  the  same  style. 

But  if  we  had  neither  napkins  nor 
pie-plates,  still  we  had  a  fly-flap  ;  for  a 
small  boy  hovered  behind  us,  wearing 
the  most  preposterous  hard  round  hat 
that  civilization  can  produce,  or  barbar¬ 
ism  admire— the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw  a  "  poor  white”  have — and  he 
waved  above  us  a  long  pawpaw-switch 
with  the  hand  that  happened  to  be  out 
of  his  pocket. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  church,  we  were 
struck  with  a  certain  dignity  arising 
from  self-respect,  content,  an  easy  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  unconscious  ignorance. 

I  do  not  need  to  multiply  proofs  of 
the  status  of  this  people  in  material  civil¬ 
ization  ;  every  traveller  in  the  Southern 
United  States  can  tell  scores  of  stories 
to  illustrate  it.  Their  ideas  and  their 
morals  are  co-ordinate  with  their  habits 
and  their  manners.  Their  crimes  are  not 


the  cool,  calculating  crimes  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  ;  but  the  hot,  quick  crimes  of  the 
passions  are  common — one  even  hears 
of  murder  with  startling  frequency. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  “  poor  white  trash  ”  is  content  ; 

1  mean  by  that,  an  utter  lack  of  emula¬ 
tion  and  ambition.  They  care  neither  for 
better  houses,  schools,  nor  churches,  nor 
even  for  better  clothes  or  more  money. 
They  indeed  “  let  the  world  wag  on  as 
it  will,"  with  little  care  and  less  thought. 

How  came  men  so  ancient  in  their 
type,  so  indifferent  to  progress  or 
"  style,"  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  United 
States,  at  that  ?  Slavery  and  isolation 
have  done  it.  They  sprang  from  slavery 
and  will  continue,  until  the  railroad 
breaks  the  spell  of  the  mountains,  their 
simple,  peaceful  life.  In  former  times 
they  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
slaves,  machinery,  and  land,  and  so 
could  not  compete  as  farmers  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  room  for  them 
as  farm- laborers.  So  they  settled  down 
on  unoccupied  lands,  and  became  in 
time  the  contented  owners  of  little 
patches  that  supported  them.  Slavery, 
to  be  sure,  no  longer  exists  ;  but  the 
habit  continues  wherever  the  new  life 
does  not  penetrate  ;  and  the  new  life 
does  not  penetrate  readily  over  roads 
varied  by  the  deepest  of  ruts  and  the 
largest  of  stones,  and  changing  their 
course  from  season  to  season,  now  to 
get  around  a  fallen  tree,  and  now  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  a  flood. 

So  they  go  on,  all  by  themselves,  jog¬ 
ging  along  on  horseback,  clad  in  home- 
spun,  content  with  the  primitive  plenty 
of  maize  and  bacon,  pleased  with  the 
luxuries  of  water-melons  and  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  "  meeting-house,” 
buried  at  last  on  the  sunny  hillside. 
The  world  without  asks  nought  of  them, 
nor  they  ought  of  the  world  without. 

As  soon  as  the  railroads  enter,  all  will 
change.  First  of  all,  they  will  bring  a 
market  ;  at  once  with  them  will  come  a 
sense  of  a  wider  world,  motive  to  labor 
for  more  than  daily  bread.  Their  very 
existence  will  carry  a  motion  and  a  thrill 
to  the  heart  of  every  region  within  hear¬ 
ing-range  of  their  shrieking  engines  ; 
they  will  teach  what  education  and  busi¬ 
ness  are  worth — the  ideas  of  men  and 
the  use  of  the  world. 
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But,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  why  not 
let  these  Arcadians  alone  ?  Why  should 
we  wish  them  to  exchange  their  simple, 
easy,  assured  living,  their  contented 
quiet  minds,  their  hospitable  hearts,  for 
the  complex  conditions  of  a  high  civili* 
zation,  for  anxious,  driving  ambitions, 
for  the  hard  selfishness  of  a  life-and- 
death  competition  ? 

There  is  an  old  saga  of  a  king  and 
queen  to  whom  a  fair  son  was  born. 
Twelve  fairies  came  to  the  christening, 
each  with  a  gift.  A  noble  presence,  wis¬ 
dom,  strength,  beauty — all  were  poured 


upon  him  until  it  seemed  he  must  excel 
all  mortal  men.  Then  came  the  twelfth 
fairy  with  the  gift  of  discontent,  but  the 
angry  father  turned  away  the  fairy  and 
her  gift.  And  the  lad  grew  apace,  a 
wonder  of  perfect  powers  ;  but,  content 
in  their  possession,  he  cared  to  use  them 
for  neither  good  nor  ill  ;  there  was  no 
eagerness  in  him  ;  good-natured  and 
quiet,  he  let  life  use  him  as  it  would. 
And  at  last  the  king  knew  that  the  reject¬ 
ed  had  been  the  crowning  gift. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Few  outside  the  circle  of  authors  and 
publishers  have  any  idea  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  choosing  titles  for  new 
books.  ’ .  is  reserved,  perhaps,  to  pub¬ 
lishers  alone  to  estimate  titles  at  their 
full  value.  Applied  to  books,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What’s  in  a  name?”  is  one  of 
not  small  importance,  and  those  who 
know  the  full  significance  of  the  subject 
would  not  reply  to  it  lightly.  So  many 
considerations  are  there,  so  many  pros 
and  fons  for  deliberation,  before  a  title 
is  allowed  to  pass  the  embryonic  stage 
of  its  existence,  that  publishers  are  apt 
to  regard  a  settled  title  as  half  of  the 
book  itself.  The  factors  that  combine 
to  make  up  a  good  title  are  many,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  more  far-fetched 
and  complicated  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  To  begin  with,  titles  are  copy¬ 
right,  and,  therefore,  woe  be  to  the  un¬ 
wary  publisher  who  employs  a  title  be¬ 
longing  to  a  litigious  rival  !  for  it  is  the 
publisher,  and  not  the  author,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Even  a  colorable  imitation 
of  a  previously  used  title  would  most  as¬ 
suredly  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
courts,  in  the  form  of  substantial  dam¬ 
ages. 

Before  the  proposed  title  is  finally 
passed  for  press,  all  the  available  book 
catalogues  for  about  the  last  forty  years 
must  be  diligently  searched,  to  see  that 
it  has  not  been  previously  adopted.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistakes,  the 
next  process  is  either  to  institute  in¬ 
quiries  at  the  British  Museum — and  this 
is  a  long  and  tedious  affair — or  to  visit 
and  inquire  at  the  large  wholesale  book¬ 


sellers  of  the  Row  whether  there  be  a 
book  in  the  market  under  the  proposed 
title.  As  there  is  no  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able,  or  rather,  official,  list  of  books 
published  in  this  country — and  such  an 
authoritative  register  is  urgently  needed 
— it  sometimes  happens  that  a  work  is 
issued  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
does  not  find  its  way  into  the  usual  trade 
catalogues.  In  proof  of  the  great  want 
of  an  official  list  of  titles,  it  may  be  stat¬ 
ed,  as  being  well  within  the  mark,  that 
scarcely  does  a  single  week  pass  in  the 
year  without  some  one  publisher  com¬ 
municating  with  some  other  respecting 
infringement  of  title.  It  says  something 
for  the  good-sense  of  this  class  of  the 
community,  and  the  straightforward, 
honorable  feeling  among  them,  that 
comparatively  so  very  few  cases  of  in¬ 
fringement  of  title  come  before  the 
courts.  .An  authoritative  list  of  books, 
published  monthly  or  annually,  would 
save  much  searching  and  waste  of  time, 
while  the  advantages  accruing  from  such 
a  publication  to  the  reading  public 
would  be  many. 

Apart  from  the  dread  of  legal  phan¬ 
toms,  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  either  that  two  books  should  be 
in  the  market  under  the  same  or  even 
mistakably  similar  titles.  Booksellers 
in  the  country,  when  ordering  from  their 
wholesale  agents  in  town,  are  liable, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  have  the 
book  they  do  not  want  sent  them  ;  and 
extra  expense  of  carriage  and  time,  be¬ 
sides  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and 
confusion,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Such  unpleasantnesses  do  not  react  to 
the  benefit  of  the  sale  of  either  of  the 
two  publications.  Speaking  generally, 
there  are  many  well  marked  varieties  of 
the  species  title.  Publishers  and  old 
hands  at  writing  are  therefore  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  of  ‘  ‘  selling,  ”  “  catchy,  ’  ’ 
“  mistaking,”  and  “  weak”  titles.  Un¬ 
der  the  first  of  these  groups  would  be 
included  those  titles  which  catch  the 
eye  at  once,  are  harmonious  to  the  ear, 
and  convey  instantly  to  the  mind  either 
a  clear  conception  of  the  scope  and  in¬ 
tention  of  the  book,  or  raise  in  the  im¬ 
agination  a  desire  to  know  more  con¬ 
cerning  its  contents.  Among  recently 
published  books,  "  The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun”  may  be  instanced  as  a 
good  title  of  this  class.  Those  who 
know  or  have  read  about  Scandinavia  at 
once  perceive  its  appropriateness  and 
applicability  ;  those  who  are  unaware 
that  the  sun  can  ever  be  seen  at  midnight 
naturally  have  their  curiosity  aroused  by 
the  very  fancifulness  of  the  title,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  know  more  about  the  work.  This 
title  is  also  one  likely  to  linger  long  in 
the  memory. 

Biographies  are  about  the  easiest  class 
of  books  for  which  to  select  titles,  the 
name  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
being  generally  sufficient.  Novels  are 
certainly  the  most  difficult  books  to 
name  suitably.  Though  in  other  classes 
of  books  misleading  titles  often  turn 
out  to  be  good  selling  titles,  among 
novels  they  are  a  great  mistake.  Not  a 
few  worthy  farmers  of  the  South  Downs 
and  VV'^olds  must  have  ordered  Ruskin’s 
work  on  sheepfolds,  and  we  wonder 
how  many  unsuspicious  and  simple 
minded  persons  have  taken  '*  Adam 
and  Eve”  to  be  a  book  treating  of  the 
cradle-time  of  our  race  ;  and  have  not 
many  enthusiastic  students  procured 
Kingsley’s  "  Yeast,”  thinking  that  they 
were  getting  a  work  upon  torula  and 
kindred  organisms  ?  It  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  a  young  lady  asked  at  a 
library  for  Ouida's  ”  Moths,”  to  enable 
her  to  pursue  further  her  entomological 
studies.  At  any  rate,  a  novel  should 
show  clearly  from  its  title  that  it  is  a 
work  of  fiction.  For  this  reason,  the 
use  of  Biblical  quotations  as  titles — a 
practice  unfortunately  in  vogue  just 
now,  with  certain  writers — is  to  be  dep¬ 
recated.  Religious  people  are  thereby 


offended  ;  scoffers  are  sometimes  taken 
in,  by  expecting  works  named  in  this 
manner  to  be  in  keeping  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  opinion  ;  while  the  regular  novel 
devourers  are  liable  to  overlook  books 
with  such  doubtfully  interesting  titles. 
Then,  again,  should  the  hero  or  heroine 
be  selected  for  the  title,  it  would  be  a 
cause  of  mistakes  to  the  mass  of  the 
public  did  the  name  bear  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  well-known  dead  or 
living  person. 

There  is  one  novelist  whose  books 
bear  simply  the  names  of  flowers,  and 
though  a  voluminous  writer,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  cla.ss  of  title  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  plan  has  the  merit  of 
distinctness.  A  growing  custom,  and 
one  in  keeping  with  the  so-called 
aestheticism  of  the  present  time,  is  to 
call  novels  by  a  few  well-known  words 
from  some  old  English  song  or  carol. 
This  method  may  only  be  a  passing 
fancy,  but  it  is  unconventional  and,  for 
the  class  of  books  to  which  it  is  applied, 
is  an  agreeable  change  from  the  stiff 
titles  to  which  we  have  lately  been  ac¬ 
customed,  and  it  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  stories  of  certain  living 
writers.  The  press,  nowadays,  pours 
out  such  an  overwhelming  quantity  of 
works  of  fiction,  that  the  ultimate  fate  of 
any  particular  novel  depends  somewhat 
upon  its  name.  The  title  should  be  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  book,  so  that  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  plot  will  at  once  recall  the 
title,  and  the  mention  or  sight  of  the 
title  be  sufficient  to  vividly  bring  to 
mind  the  plot.  Among  titles  which 
seem  to  fulfil  these  conditions  may  be 
mentioned  ”  Oliver  Twist,”  “  Bleak 
House,”  ”  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,” 
”  Vanity  Fair,”  “  Love  or  Marriage,” 
”  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  “  The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor,”  ”  A  Confidential 
Agent,”  ”  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,” 
“The  Talisman,’  ’’Westward  Ho!” 
Titles  which  linger  longest  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  are  generally  short,  or  ”  catchy,” 
as  they  may  be  called,  and  such  usually 
consist  of  one  or  two  words  only.  If 
possible,  a  title  should  be  either  eupho¬ 
nious,  as  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  ”  Nicho¬ 
las  Nickleby,”  “  Barnaby  Rudge,” 
”  Ready-Money  Mortiboy,”  ”  Dorothy 
Fox  or  else  distinctly  difficult  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  as  “Theophrastus  Such,” 
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“  Mr.  Pisistratus  Brown,  M.P.,”  “  Rose 
Turquand,”  “  Among  the  Gibjigs,” 
*'  Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Councillor,” 
“  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,”  "  Conta- 
rini  Fleming.”  Titles  falling  under  the 
former  category  are  likely  to  prove  the 
more  advantageous.  The  trick  of  alliter* 
ation,  combined  with  some  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  already  mentioned,  is  not  without 
its  advantages  ”  Pickwick  Papers  ;” 
“  Summer  Snow,”  “  Fallen  Fortunes,” 
“  Cripps,  the  Carrier,”  ”  Lost  for 
Love,”  ”  The  Chronicles  of  Carling- 
ford,”  “  Peregrine  Pickle,”  “  Roderick 
Random,”  ”  Rob  Roy  ”  ”  White 

Wings,”  are  instances  which  occur  at 
once  to  the  mind. 

As  a  general  rule,  those  titles  are  weak 
which  commence  with  an  article.  Cata¬ 
loguers  ruthlessly  discard  all  such  affixes, 
and  index  the  books  by  the  initials  of 
the  second  word.  Long  flabby  titles, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  short  words, 
are  seldom  successful. 

The  enormously  growing  number  of 
children's  books  is  severely  taxing  the 
ingenuity  of  publishers  and  authors  to 
supply  good  titles.  But  with  this  class, 
as  with  books  of  travel,  science,  art. 


poetry,  adventure,  or  metaphysics,  the 
titles  should  at  least  refer  the  work 
directly  to  its  proper  division.  There 
is  a  considerable  class  of  people  in  this 
country  who  order  books  through  the 
libraries  or  their  booksellers  simply  from 
being  attracted  by  the  titles  which  they 
see  in  advertisements,  and  who  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  style  or  merits 
of  the  writers. 

Authors  would  do  well  to  leave,  as  a 
rule,  the  final  selection  of  title  to  the 
publisher,  and  when  sending  in  a  manu¬ 
script  merely  suggest  several,  from  which 
he  can  make  a  choice.  The  opinion  of 
a  publisher  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
titles  is  generally  more  reliable  than  that 
of  an  author.  The  former,  from  his 
position,  must  be  better  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  will  be  likely  to  command 
public  attention  than  a  private  individ¬ 
ual,  who  has  probably  never  regarded 
the  matter  as  one  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  heard  of  more 
than  one  book  which  has  been  written 
by  an  author  to  a  title  supplied  by  a 
publisher,  thus  reversing  the  ordinary 
course  of  events. — London  Spectator. 


GOOD-MORROW  AND  FAREWELL. 

"  Pro  molli  viola,  pro  purpurco  narcisso  carduus  et  spinis  surgit  paliurus  acutis.” — Vergil. 

I  HAD  a  garden  once  upon  a  time. 

Wherein  I  wandered  free, 

Sharing  hushed  fragrance  at  the  hour  of  prime 
With  early  bird  and  bee. 

I  loved  to  watch  the  dim,  mysterious  night 
Flit  stealthily  away. 

And  listen  to  the  chirpings  of  delight 
That  hailed  the  dawning  day. 

“  Good-morrow  to  my  stately  lilies  tall. 

And  roses  bright  with  dew  ; 

Good-morrow,  little  hyssop  on  the  wall. 

And  laughing  pansies  blue  ! 

”  Good-morrow,  thistle,  in  the  comer  there. 

With  prickles  hedged  about, 

Your  friend  the  finch  will  soon  be  here,  to  tear 
Your  woolly  gray-beard  out.” 

The  salutation  hath  a  ring  of  war  ; 

.  I  loved  him  not  at  all, 

I  longed  to  root  him  up,  and  fling  him  far 
Over  my  garden  wall. 


.. 
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But  when  I  bade  the  gardener  hew  him  down, 
He  shook  his  palsied  head, 

“  He  hath  his  use,”  he  answered  with  a  frown, 
“And  virtue  too,”  he  said. 


I  looked  away,  with  scornful  gesture  proud, 

I  grudged  him  breathing-space, 

”  'Tis  asses’  provender,”  I  said  aloud, 

“  And  this  is  not  his  place.” 

The  gardener,  bending  with  a  hollow  moan 
Unto  his  wonted  toil. 

Made  answer,  ”  Where  the  asses  hold  their  own, 
Thistles  will  hold  the  soil.” 


An  odor  floated  toward  me  like  a  prayer 
From  sweet-lipped  suppliant  sent. 

Then  of  my  cream- white  roses  I  was  ware, 
Breathed  deep,  and  was  content. 

For  in  my  borders  gracious  things  were  set. 

Old  “  Honesty”  was  there. 

And  “  Thrift,”  and  hoary  thyme,  and  mignonette, 
And  “  Heartsease”  everywhere. 

Outside  my  garden  wall  there  grew  a  tree 
Whose  gloomy  boughs  outspread. 

And  threw  a  pall  of  darkness  silently, 

Persistent  overhead. 


Day  after  day  more  doleful  grew  the  shade. 

More  hurtfully  it  fell. 

And  scared  the  dancing  sunbeams  as  they  played 
I  said,  “It  is  not  well.” 


And  passion-tossed,  I  to  the  gardener  cried, 

“  Cut  down  the  hateful  tree  !” 

He  said,  “  It  grows  upon  the  neighbor’s  side. 
So  ye  shall  let  it  be.” 

His  words  upon  my  trembling,  troubled  heart 
Boomed  like  a  funeral  knell  ; 

Then,  then  I  knew  that  joy  and  I  must  part. 
And  say  a  long  farewell. 

For  one  by  one  died  all  my  pretty  flowers. 
My  heart  died  slowly  too, 

“  Farewell,  my  pleasant  lily-haunt^  bowers  ! 
Farewell,  my  pansies  blue  !” 

I  closed  my  garden  door,  and  turned  the  key, 
Not  without  quiet  tears  ; 

The  thistle  held  the  ground  in  spite  of  me. 
With  all  his  pointed  spears. 


Temple  Bar. 
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TiJit  Old  RiciMs;  Court,  Salons,  and 
Theatres.  By  Catherine  Charlotte,  Lady 
Jackson.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6*  Co. 

The  many  readers  who  enjoyed  Lady  Jack¬ 
son's  previous  volume  entitled  “  Old  Paris  ” 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  spending  a 
few  hours  again  with  her  in  the  salons  and 
court  of  that  “  city  of  magnificence  and  pleas¬ 
ure.”  The  entertainment  which  she  offers  us 
this  time  is  possibly  not  quite  so  grand  and 
glorious,  for  indeed  the  days  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  could  never  be  repeated,  and  there 
could  be  but  one  H6tel  de  Rambouillet. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  and  even 
more  profitable,  since  in  a  period  marked 
off  more  definitely  by  historic  limits,  and 
in  which  there  is  less  confusion  of  brilliancy, 
she  has  been  able  to  outline  events  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  give  full-length  portraits  of  many 
fhmous  men  and  women.  The  period  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
crowning  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  period  of  much 
historic  interest,  as  it  marks  the  transition 
from  the  grandest  age  of  French  royalty  to 
the  age  of  the  revolution,  when  royalty  was 
draggled  in  the  dirt  and  destroyed.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Paris 
threw  off  the  sanctimonious  sham  which  had 
been  maintained  by  the  king  in  his  pious  old 
age,  the  dissolute  court  of  the  regent,  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  was  established,  and  an  era 
of  profligacy  inaugurated  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  unless  perhaps  by  the 
court  of  Catharine  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  a  better  side  of  this  age  of 
general  corruption,  and  a  view  of  the  brighter 
features  is  given  us  in  Lady  Jackson’s  book. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity, 
and  poets  and  artists  profited  by  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  a  pleasure-refining  society.  How¬ 
ever  the  name  and  fame  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  may  be  execrated,  she  should  be 
praised  for  her  liberal  and  enlightened  patron¬ 
age  of  literature  and  science.  To  her  taste 
and  talents  also  was  due  in  great  measure  the 
success  of  a  whole  school  of  art,  which  for 
richness  and  beauty  is  still  unsurpassed. 
Many  names  famous  in  art  and  literature  are 
scattered  through  Lady  Jackson’s  pages,  and 
she  possesses  a  happy  faculty  for  making  the 
reader  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  own¬ 
ers.  A  few  well  chosen  facts  and  choice  anec¬ 
dotes,  woven  together  with  great  literary  skill, 
often  afford  a  better  view  of  the  character  of 
the  great  men  and  events  of  that  time  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  sober  pages  of 
history.  She  writes  in  a  lively  and  piquant 
style  that  never  produces  a  dull  page,  and  in 
picturing  the  brilliant  society  of  the  literary 
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salons,  she  seems  to  have  caught  the  intel¬ 
lectual  verve  of  the  men  and  women  who 
composed  those  famous  assemblages. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  or  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  By  Rev.  Walter  W. 

Skeat,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge.  New  York  ; 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  importance  of  the  service  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Skeat  has  rendered  to  all  students  of 
the  English  language  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  is  of  importance,  not  only  to 
special  students  of  compaiative  philology  and 
early  English,  but  to  all  English-speaking 
peoples  who  are  interested  in  the  origin,  his¬ 
tory,  and  development  of  their  language. 
Eminently  fitted  for  the  work  by  his  previous 
studies  in  English,  the  fruits  of  which  have  so 
frequently  appeared  in  the  excellent  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  he  has  produced 
a  dictionary  of  etymologies  which  will  at  once 
become  the  standard  of  authority, and  will  prac¬ 
tically  supersede  all  other  works  of  a  similar 
character.  The  chief  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  correct  the  errors  of  previous  writers, 
to  sift  out  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  rubbish 
that  has  accumulated  about  the  subject  of 
etymology  and  present  it  in  a  clear,  and 
accurate  f^orm.  The  peculiar  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  and  the  enormous  labor  involved  in 
performing  this  task  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  consult 
the  old  dictionaries,  and  have  frequently  found 
themselves  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  contradictions  and  absurd  guesses.  Not 
only  are  words  inaccurately  quoted  and  puz- 
zlingly  misspelled,  but  words  are  often  found 
to  have  been  invented  for  the  special  purpose 
of  deriving  others  from  them,  and  fanciful  ex¬ 
planations  have  been  freely  put  down,  which 
at  best  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
novelty.  Indeed  the  poetic  imagination  has 
generally  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  work 
of  etymologists,  and  scientific  accuracy,  if 
aimed  at,  has  not  often  been  reached. 

But  this  work  of  correction  constitutes  only 
the  fundamental  part  of  Professor  Skeat’s 
labor.  Valuable  materials  for  the  explanation 
of  our  language  have  been  rapidly  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  recent  years,  which  are  to  a  large  extent 
utilized  here  for  the  first  time.  By  the  aid  of 
the  latest  works  in  comparative  philology, 
many  more  words  are  traced  back  to  their 
Aryan  roots,  and  from  the  texts  of  old  English 
writings,  which  have  been  carefully  repro¬ 
duced  by  various  English  societies,  organized 
for  that  purpose,important  illustrative  material 
has  been  derived  which  serves  to  fix  the 
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chronology  and  explain  the  changes  of  very 
many  words.  The  method  adopted  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  history  of  each  word  is  admirable 
for  its  clearness  and  simplicity.  A  brief  def¬ 
inition  is  given,  followed  by  an  exact  state¬ 
ment  of  the  language  whence  the  word  was 
taken,  with  an  account  of  the  actual  changes, 
in  their  order,  though  which  the  word  has 
passed  before  teaching  us.  A  few  quotations 
are  then  added,  with  a  list  of  derivative  and 
cognate  forms.  This  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  method,  to  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  any  dictionary,  of  giving  a  confusing 
list  of  more  or  less  related  words  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  distinguish  those  only  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  explanation. 

One  other  feature  of  the  work,  which  the 
author  believes  to  be  the  most  important, and 
one  which  has  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
is  the  actual  verification  by  himself  of  all 
significations,  spellings,  quotations,  and  ref¬ 
erences  of  every  kind.  The  exact  source  or 
edition  whence  every  word  is  copied  is  pre¬ 
cisely  indicated,  so  that  the  reader  may 
readily  verify  any  statement  for  himself.  This 
has  never  before  been  possible  in  works  of 
this  kind,  and  thus  innumerable  blunders 
and  perversions  have  easily  become  current. 
An  appendix  contains  a  list  of  Aryan  roots, 
lists  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  homonyms,  and 
doublets.  Special  lists  are  also  arranged  so  as 
to  show  the  distribution  of  the  words  of  the 
language,  according  to  the  sources  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.  This  and  other 
new  features  presented  in  the  appendix  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  of  great  convenience 
and  value. 

The  American  Irish,  and  their  Influence 

ON  Irish  Politics.  By  Philip  H.  Bagenal, 

B.  A.  Oxon.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mr.  Bagenal  is  one  of  the  editors  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  London  journal,  and  the  materials  for  his 
book  were  mainly  gathered  during  a  visit  to 
this  country  last  year,  undertaken  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  studying  the  social  and 
political  character  of  the  Irish  colonists  in 
America.  He  has  been  diligent  in  his  search 
for  facts,  and  the  information  which  he  here 
offers  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form  will 
prove  very  serviceable  to  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  of  the  various  plans  of  the 
troublesome  “  Irish  question.”  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  tracing  the 
history  of  the  American  Irish  from  the  first 
immigration  in  1643  to  the  present  time,  the 
second  part  discussing  the  present  troubles  in 
Ireland.  The  author  believes  that  ”  the  roots 
of  the  agitations  and  disturbances  which  have 
convulsed  Ireland  and  shaken  England  are  to 
be  found  in  America,”  and  presents  strong 
testimony  to  confirm  his  theory.  He  found 


here  ”  a  people  numerous,  comfortable,  and 
influential,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  nationality 
beyond  all  belief,  and  impelled  to  action  by  a 
deep-seated  hostility  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  without 
the  material  assistance  received  from  this  side 
of  th6  Atlantic  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  party,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
must  have  been  comparatively  feeble.  The 
present  revolution  was  planned  and  carried 
out  by  men  who  for  years  had  harbored  in 
this  country  ;  Irish  newspapers  filled  with  the 
most  violent  revolutionary  principles  are  sent 
to  Ireland  by  every  mail,  and  distributed  by 
thousands;  and  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  the  Irish  inhabitants  are  bound  together 
by  organizations  headed  by  skilful  leaders, 
and  inspired  with  the  single  purpose  of  liberat¬ 
ing  their  native  land  from  English  tyrann}’. 

One  important  inference  can  be  plainly 
drawn  from  the  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Bag¬ 
enal,  namely,  that  the  millions  of  Irish  citizens 
now  among  us,  exercising  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  influence  in  political  affairs,  will 
never  become  in  any  proper  sense  American¬ 
ized  until  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
struggle  between  England  and  Ireland  has 
been  reached. 

Permanence  and  Evolution:  an  Inquiry 

INTO  THE  SurPOSED  MUTABILITY  OF  AnIMAL 

Types.  By  Mr.  S.  E.  B.  Bouverie-Pusey. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  <&*  Co. 

This  is  an  amusing  and  dashing  little  work 
by  an  anti-Darwinian  champion  of  some  orig* 
inality.  Mr.  Bouverie-Pusey  is  not  content 
with  acting  on  the  defensive,  like  most  previous 
opponents  of  evolutionism  ;  he  boldly  carries 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country  on  his  own 
account.  Natural  selection  exerts  itself  upon 
a  groundwork  of  spontaneous  variation,  say 
the  biologists  of  the  new  school.  There  is  ap* 
parently  no  such  a  thing  as  variation  at  all, 
retorts  our  author,  and  I  defy  you  to  prove  it. 
Varieties  seem  to  be  just  as  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  as  species,  and  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls 
spontaneous  variation  may  perhaps  be  nothing 
more  than  reversion.  Our  horses  may  be  de¬ 
scended  from  half  a  dozen  different  wild 
species, and  what  seems  to  be  “sporting"  in 
their  breeds  may  really  be  mere  intermixture 
of  various  ancestral  traits.  Our  pigs,  our 
sheep,  our  rabbits,  and  our  pigeons  are  just 
as  likely  to  be  derived  from  crosses  with 
twenty  original  wild  forms  as  from  a  single  one. 
In  short,  variation  under  domestication  may, 
after  all,  be  resolved  into  a  simple  result  of 
hybridism.  This  is  clever  and  ingenious  rea¬ 
soning,  and  Mr.  Bouverie-Pusey  supports  it 
by  many  excellent  bits  of  telling  sophistry. 
But  unfortunately  he  knows  too  little  of  practi¬ 
cal  biology  to  enter  the  lists  successfully 
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against  so  fully  armed  a  veteran  as  Mr.  Darwin. 
His  alternative  explanations  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
facts  are  extremely  neat  and  pretty,  but  they 
lack  the  necessary  quality  of  vraisenManee. 
By  inventing  a  hypothetical  ancestor  for  every 
separate  breed  of  pigeons  apparently  produced 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  easy  to  save  the  theory 
of  absolute  immutability  ;  only  it  would  be 
equally  easy  to  save  any  other  theory  in  the 
world  if  we  might  make  the  same  extravagant 
number  of  gratuitous  assumptions  in  its  sup¬ 
port.  What  is  to  become  of  science  if  we  must 
postulate  a  distinct  ancestor  for  every  kind  of 
red,  blue, or  yellow  flower  that  we  can  produce 
out  of  a  single  wild  stock  7  Entia,  non  sunt 
muUipli  anda  is  a  better  principle  after  all  than 
such  reckless  creation  of  hypothetical  species 
as  this.  Eleven  native  British  wild  sheep  are 
too  many  for  any  one  but  a  theorist  with  a 
point  to  prove,  and  when  Mr.  Bouverie-Pusey 
expresses  his  willingness  to  accept  a  hundred 
and  ten  if  necessary,  his  critics  are  inclined  to 
doubt  his  wisdom  in  displaying  his  hand  so 
openly  before  them.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not 
a  working  naturalist  in  any  direction  ;  if  he 
were,  whatever  he  might  think  about  specific 
immutability,  he  could  hardly  doubt  the 
reality  of  wide  variation  within  the  limits  of 
the  species  itself.  It  may  be  added  that  his 
unpleasant  habit  of  referring  to  adversaries  by 
their  surnames  alone,  without  the  customary 
prefix  of  “  Mr.,"  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
German  controversial  style,  and  is  quite  alien 
to  the  courteous  and  graceful  traditions  of 
English  literary  life. — Athenmum. 

Gifts  of  the  Child  Christ,  and  Other 

Stories.  By  George  MacDonald.  London: 

Chapman  Hall. 

No  one  ever  opens  a  volume  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  George  MacDonald  without  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  delight  always  to  be  derived 
from  imaginative  conception  and  subtly  inter* 
pretative  handling ;  nor  is  the  anticipation 
ever  followed  by  total  disappointment.  It 
must, however,  be  granted  that  Mr.MacDonald 
is  an  unequal  writer  ;  indeed,  inequality  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  genius  which  manifests 
itself  for  the  most  part  in  spiritual  vision. 
Such  a  genius  may  in  itself  be  constant,  but 
its  highest  developments  are  reached  only  in 
favorable  moods  ;  and,  when  the  mood  is 
absent,  the  imaginative  product  is  apt  to  strike 
the  reader  as  being  somewhat  thin  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  the  very  reverse 
of  a  literary  hack  ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  him  to  put  his  whole  strength  into  work 
which  is,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  “  written  to 
order" — that  is,  written  in  the  absence  of  a 
dominating  productive  impulse.  This  is 
evident  in  his  longer  works  —  witness  the 
descent  both  in  conception  and  craftsmanship 


from  such  a  book  at "  Robert  Falconer”  to  such 
a  book  as  *'  The  Vicar’s  Daughter” — but  it  is 
still  more  evident  in  a  collection  of  short 
tales  like  those  which  are  contained  in  these 
two  volumes.  In  working  through  the  ground 
covered  by  a  three-volume  novel  the  true 
vein  is  sure  to  be  struck  somewhere  ;  we  are 
certain  in  some  page  or  in  some  sentence  to 
catch  the  consecration  and  the  gleam  ;  whereas 
the  short  story  may  be  begun  and  ended  in  a 
mood  unvivified  by  inspiration,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  decidedly  disappointing.  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  a  literary  conscience  ;  we  feel 
that  he  is  never  careless  even  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  pot-boiler;  but  even  a  careful 
pot-boiler  is  a  pot-boiler  still,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  articles  of  commerce  the 
author  of  these  stories  has  many  equals  and 
not  a  few  superiors.  Two  of  the  stories  in 
these  volumes — "  Port  in  a  Storm”  and  “  The 
Butcher’s  Bills” — are  average  magazine  tales 
and  nothing  more  ;  the  "drama”  entitled  “If 
1  had  a  Father”  is  a  labored  failure  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  though  it  may  not 
show  Mr.  MacDonald  on  his  highest  level, 
does  possess  many  of  the  qualities  which 
make  his  best  work  notable.  The  sketch  of 
the  lonely  little  girl  in  “  The  Gifts  of  the  Child 
Christ  ”  is  full  both  of  spiritual  insight  and  of 
unstrained  pathos :  and  the  central  situation, 
which  1  will  not  spoil  by  trying  to  describe, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  reverent  tenderness.  In 
“  Photogen  and  Nycteris”  we  have  a  piece  of 
purely  imaginative  work  that  recalls"  Phantas¬ 
ies  ”  the  book  which  Alexander  Smith  admired 
so  warmly,  and  which — whatever  may  be  said 
about  its  inspiration  being  derived  from  Tieck 
— has  never,  save  by  a  few,  been  appreciated 
as  it  deserves.  “  Stephen  Archer”  is  a  realis¬ 
tic  study  in  prose  which  may  fitly  stand  beside 
such  work  in  verse  as  the  less  intense  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  "  LondonPoems”  slight  enough  in 
texture,  but  rich  in  grace  and  charm  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  vision.  One  can  hardly  say  of  any 
of  these  stories  that  it  will  raise  its  author’s 
reputation,  but  one  can  say  of  all  of  them  that 
they  will  sustain  it  ;  and  surely  this  is  no  faint 
praise. 

"  American  Men  of  Letters  Noah  Web¬ 
ster.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  Boston  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  (Sr*  Co. 

Thi;  is  a  volume  of  a  series  which  is  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
and  which  promises  well.  Webster  certainly 
achieved  a  remarkable  success.  His  diction¬ 
ary,  essentially  American  as  it  was  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution,  has  taken  a  place  as  an 
English  authority.  Whether  it  will  hold  this 
place  in  the  future  may,  indeed,  be  doubted. 
There  are  enterprises  in  the  dictionary  way 
now  in  hand  which  may  possibly  supersede 
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it.  Still,  the  fact  of  its  at  least  temporary 
success,  a  provincial  work  by  a  provincial 
author,  remains  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the 
man.  A  very  determined,  hard-headed,  and 
yet  enthusiastic  person  he  was,  and  his  life  is 
well  told,  not  without  a  touch  of  quiet  hu¬ 
mor,  in  his  book.  Webster’s  activity  was  not 
confined  to  the  dictionary.  A  spelling-book 
which  he  brought  out  in  early  life  was,  in  fact, 
his  chief  subsistence  during  the  years  while 
he  was  laboring  at  his  great  work.  He  was 
a  pioneer  of  spelling  reform,  and  did  some¬ 
thing  in  that  way,  though  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He 
had  a  great  share  in  passing  the  Copyright 
Act  which  still  regulates  authors’  rights  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  but  a  shabby  affair, 
giving  them  less  than  is  conceded  in  any  other 
civilized  country, — twenty-eight  years  only  ; 
but  till  Webster  exerted  himself,  copyright 
did  not  exist  He  was  interested  also  in  po¬ 
litical  matters,  showing  a  strong,  sensible, 
moderate  judgment  in  respect  of  them.  The 
advocates  of  Civil-Service  reform  in  the  States 
may  look  back  to  him  as  a  pioneer.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  “spoils  system,”  when  Jefferson 
inaugurated  it.  Another  work  in  which  he 
anticipated  a  later  generation  was  his  revision 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
biographer — who,  by  the  way,  is  singularly 
free  from  the  biographical  vice  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  praise— confesses  that  he  had  neither 
taste  nor  scholarship  sufficient  for  the  work. 
On  the  whole,  though  Webster  cannot  be 
placed  even  in  the  second  rank  of  the  "  Men 
of  Letters”  that  belong  to  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  nations,  he  was  a  notable  person,  who  did 
good  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  the  eighty-four 
years  of  a  very  full  and  busy  life. 
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The  number  of  Sanskrit  students  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  in  the  University  of  Vienna 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  a 
second  professor — Dr.  Hultzsch,  who  assists 
Prof.  Bahler  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
Sanskrit,  and  has  classes  in  Pali,  Prakrit,  and 
Hindi. 

MfR  Joseph  Hatton  and  the  Rev.  M. 
Harvey,  a  well-known  resident  of  St.  John’s, 
are  engaged  upon  a  history  of  Newfoundland, 
the  oldest  British  colony.  The  volume  is 
intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  written 
up  to  date,  and  illustrated  by  artists  who  are 
now  at  work  on  the  spot.  Messrs.  Chapman 
&  Hall  are  the  publishers. 

Messes.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  a  volume  of  “  Essays  at  Home  and 
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Elsewhere,”  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  United  States  Legation  in 
London. 

M.Castan  has  identified  a  ms.  in  the  library 
of  Besan9on  as  one  of  those  in  the  collection 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  of  which  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  still  preserved.  M.  Delisle,  of  the 
Biblioth^que  nationale,  had  already  identified 
seventy-seven  out  of  about  300.  This  ms. 
is  a  collection  of  moral  treatises,  written 
in  French,  and  illuminated  with  forty-eight 
miniatures,  with  Charles  V.’s  favorite  border¬ 
ing  of  blue,  white,  and  red.  On  the  last  page 
is  an  ex  libris,  seven  lines  long,  with  a  signa¬ 
ture  in  the  handwriting  of  the  King.  This  has 
become  almost  illegible,  and  can  only  be 
deciphered  from  a  photograph. 

Messrs.  Bickers  promise  an  Edition  de  luxe 
of  Evelyn's  “  Diary,”  accompanied  by  124 
engravings  (portraits  of  the  most  notable 
and  distinguished  characters  spoken  of  by  the 
diarist),  as  well  as  the  original  illustrations. 

The  well-known  publishing  firm  of  Hoepli, 
of  Milan,  announce  the  publication  of  a 
“  Storia  universale  della  Ictteratura  dai  primi 
tempi  e  prcsso  tutti  i  popoli  civili  fino  ai 
nostri  giorni,”  edited  by  Prof.  Angelo  de 
Gubernatis,  of  Florence.  The  collection  will 
consist  of  eighteen  volumes  in  all — nine 
volumes  of  text,  each  accompanied  with  one 
of  the  anthology.  The  first  is  to  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Feoude,  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
“  Life  of  Carlyle,”  regrets  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  more  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Goethe  and  Carlyle. 
It  now  appears  that  a  series  of  hitherto  in- 
edited  letters  which  passed  between  these 
distinguished  men,  and  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered,  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
Magatin  f Ur  die  Literatur  ties  In-  und  A  uslandes. 

The  last-elected  vice-presidents  of  the 
Browning  Society  are  Dr.  Walter  Bache.  as 
the  representative  of  Music,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Irving,  as  the  representative  of  the  Drama. 
They  hold  office  beside  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
for  Art,  Miss  Swanwick  for  Greek  translation, 
Messrs.  Llewellyn  Davies,  H.  R.  Haweis, 
and  the  Hon.  A..  Lyttelton  for  Theology,  M. 
Milsand  for  France,  and  Lady  Mount  Temple 
for  gracious  Womanhood. 

An  interesting  “  Luther  ”  collection  has  just 
been  bought  by  the  City  of  Berlin.  It  contains 
nearly  5000  objects  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Great  Reformer,  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  portraits  of  Luther  at  all  periods  of  his 
life,  his  wife,  children,  and  relations,  friends, 
disciples,  princely  protectors,  enemies,  and 
forerunners  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
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The  Earl  of  Lytton  is  now  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  during  the  ensuing 
autumn  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  father’s  Life. 
Any  one  who  may  be  in  possession  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  late  Lord  Lytton  will 
greatly  oblige  the  biographer  by  entrusting  it 
temporarily  to  his  care  at  Knebworth. 

Messrs.  MACutLLAN  &  Co.  have  in  the 
press  Prof.  Sayce’s  long-expected  edition  of 
the  first  three  books  of  Herodotus,  which  will 
form  a  volume  of  “The  Classical  Library." 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready 
for  issue  to  the  public,  through  their  canvass¬ 
ing  agencies,  an  edition  of  Burns’s  works  in 
parts,  and  also  in  two  volumes. 

As  an  instance  of  the  growing  interest  taken 
in  the  technicalities  of  librarianship,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  rules  for  cataloguing 
books  finally  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  at  Gray’s  Inn  in  September 
last, have  been  recently  translated  into  German 
in  Petzholdt’s  Neuer  Anuiger  fUr  Bihlio- 
f>raphie ;  and  they  have  also  appeared  in 
French  in  a  late  number  of  the  Messager  des 
Sfiftues  Hiitoriques,  published  at  Brussels. 

The  author  of  Olrig  Grange  and  Hilda  : 
among  the  Broken  Gods,  is  at  present  engaged 
upon  another  volume  of  poems. 

At  the  recent  matriculation  examination  of 
the  Calcutta  University  eight  women  passed 
successfully,  of  whom  six  are  natives  of  India  ; 
and  at  Bombay  seven  women  were  successful, 
including  four  from  the  city  of  Poonah.  At 
the  First  Arts  examination  at  Calcutta  a 
female  candidate  obtained  a  scholarship  of  the 
first  grade. 
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Improved  Gun  Cartridge. — It  has  always 
been  the  aim  of  artillerists  so  to  proportion 
the  size  of  the  powder-chamber  in  the  gun, 
the  amount  of  powder,  and  the  size  of  the 
projectile,  that  the  full  power  of  the  explosion 
shall  be  brought  upon  the  projectile  without 
any  escape  of  gases,  or  unburnt  material. 
The  cartridge,  which  would  seem  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated  to  explode  all  at  once,  does  not  in 
reality  do  so.  It  burns  through  from  end  to 
end,  and  as  it  does  so,  the  expanding  force  of 
the  gases  evolved  acts  with  increasing  power 
on  the  projectile  as  it  moves  along  the  bore 
of  the  gun.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment  that  if  slow-burning  powder  be  ex¬ 
ploded  in  a  vessel  sufficiently  strong  to  with¬ 
stand  the  shock,  it  can  be  ignited — turned 
into  gas— and  held,  as  it  were,  in  subjection 
for  any  required  time.  This  fact  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Captain  Maitland, 
R.A.  By  means  of  a  metal  ring  fixed  round 
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the  base  of  the  shot,  he  retains  it  in  the 
breech  of  the  gun  until  the  powder  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  fired  to  produce  a  pressure  of  about 
two  tons  to  the  square  inch.  By  this  means 
an  altogether  unprecedented  velocity  is  ob¬ 
tained.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  method 
is  only  applicable  to  breech -loading  ord¬ 
nance,  and  that  the  retention  ring  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  bore  through  which  it  has 
ultimately  to  be  forced  by  the  pent-up  gases. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  —  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  agriculturist  has  been  recently  exhibited 
in  a  very  practical  manner  in  France.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  there  are  many 
growers  of  beetroot  who  are  also  distillers. 
A  residue  from  beet  distillation,  called  vi~ 
nasses,  is  found  to  contain  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phates,  and  salts  of  potash  which  the  plant 
has  originally  drawn  in  from  the  soil.  This 
liquid  is  now  returned  to  the  ground,  and  by 
its  aid  a  good  crop  of  beet  can  be  looked  for 
every  two  or  three  years.  It  is  customary  to 
alternate  the  beet-crops  with  wheat  on  the 
same  ground  ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  one 
case,  although  the  beet  maintained  its  quality, 
the  wheat  deteriorated.  Upon  an  analysis  of 
the  soil  being  made,  it  was  found  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid.  Phosphates  of  lime  were 
then  put  on  the  soil,  after  which  treatment 
the  wheat  rapidly  recovered  its  normal  vigor. 

Self-Registering  Compass. — A  new  and 
apparently  useful  invention  has  just  been 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Pickwell,  civil  engineer, 
Hull,  and  consists  of  a  self-registering  ship’s 
compass,  by  means  of  which  a  diagram  is 
produced  showing ;  ist,  the  exact  steered 
course  of  the  ship  ;  2d,  the  length  of  time  the 
ship  has  been  kept  on  any  course  ;  3d,  all  the 
changes  of  the  courses,  and  the  exact  time 
when  such  changes  took  place ;  4th,  in  the 
event  of  a  collision  at  sea,  the  bearing  of  the 
ship’s  head  at  the  time  is  clearly  shown.  The 
diagram  is  applicable  to  long  as  well  as  to  short 
voyages,  and  can  be  taken  off  and  consulted 
daily,  or  be  allowed  to  run  the  whole  voyage 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
The  compass  itself  is  perfectly  independent 
of  the  registering  apparatus,  which  can  be 
easily  applied  to  any  ordinary  compass  in 
general  use. 

Photographic  Progress. — In  connection 
with  the  course  of  Cantor  lectures  now  being 
delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (London)  by 
Captain  Abney,  there  is  in  the  same  building 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  Photographic 
Processes  and  Apparatus.  The  gradual  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  art-science  from  its  first  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  to  the  grand  results  possible  by  mod¬ 
ern  methods,  is  well  illustrated  by  specimens 
lent  by  the  pioneers  of  photography.  Photo- 
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(graphs  burnt  in  upon  porcelain  bjr  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  method  are  specially  worthy  of 
notice,  and  the  exhibitor  suggests  a  very  use¬ 
ful  field  of  employment  for  such  pictures. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a  building  can  have 
cemented  into  ;t  a  slab  or  slabs  of  porcelain 
bearing  an  inscription  with  a  picture  of  the 
structure  itself  or  of  the  buildings  which  it  re¬ 
placed.  Such  inserted  slabs  can  also  be  used 
for  gravestones,  in  this  case  bearing  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  deceased.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  permanence  of  a  burnt-in  picture  is 
beyond  suspicion. 

In  one  of  his  lectures.  Captain  Abney  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  a  very  practical  manner  the  in¬ 
tense  sensitiveness  of  a  photographic  plate  as 
now  prepared.  A  wheel  having  black  and- 
white  sectors  painted  upon  it,  was  rapidly  re¬ 
volved  in  front  of  the  camera,  but  in  complete 
darkness.  An  eh  ctric  spark  from  a  battery 
of  six  small  Leyden-jars  was  suddenly  caused 
to  illuminate  it.  The  experimenter  estimated 
the  duration  of  the  spark  at  less  than  five- 
millionths  of  a  second.  The  resulting  photo¬ 
graph  displayed  an  image  of  the  wheel  seem¬ 
ingly  at  rest  ! 

Fleuss  Diving  Apparatus. — The  Fleuss 
diving  apparatus  has  been  already  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  us  It  may,  however,  be  again 
mentioned  that  the  object  of  the  inventor  was 
to  enable  the  diver  to  carry  on  submarine 
op>erations  without  the  necessity  of  having  air 
pumped  down  through  flexible  tubes.  A 
supply  of  pure  air  is  secured  by  Mr.  Fleuss 
in  a  different  way,  namely,  by  an  apparatus 
which  the  diver  carries  with  him  under  water, 
for  filtering  the  breath  and  admixing  oxygen 
therewith,  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  being 
re  breathed.  Part  of  this  apparatus  consisted 
of  a  heavy  helmet  and  collar;  but  these  Mr. 
Fleuss  has  now  superseded  by  a  lighter  head- 
gear  for  shallow-water  diving,  reserving  the 
more  cumbrous  helmet  for  deep-sea  diving. 

A  New  Musical  Instrument. — A  new 
musical  instrument,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Baillie  Hamilton,  was  recently  experimented 
upon  in  the  speech-room  at  Harrow  School. 
It  is  of  the  harmonium  type,  in  so  far  that  its 
sounds  arc  produced  by  vibrating  metallic 
reeds  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  these  slips  of 
metal  comprises  a  very  important  modification. 
In  the  first  place,  the  reeds  are  what  are  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  “free  " — that  is  to  say,  they 
can  vibrate  in  and  out  of  the  frame  in  which 
they  are  set.  These  reeds  are  divided  into 
groups  of  three,  and  each  triplet  is  connected 
by  a  bridge.  The  effect  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  a  quality  of  tone  approaching  to  that  of 
the  human  voice  is  attained,  and  the  rasping 
effect  common  to  inferior  harmoniums  is  alto¬ 
gether  got  rid  of.  The  experiment  was  cer¬ 


tainly  satisfactory ;  and  when  some  little  de¬ 
fects  in  the  instrument  have  been  corrected, 
it  will  form  a  dangerous  rival  to  instruments 
of  its  class. 

Greek  Arcii.eology. — The  Archajological 
Society  of  Greece,  to  which  the  government 
has  given  the  control  of  all  matters  relating 
to  excavation  and  discovery  of  antiquities, 
seems  to  have  issued  a  code  of  laws  which 
will  greatly  hamper  those  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  history  of  the  past  by  the 
relics  left  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  man  is  allowed  to  commence 
an  excavation,  even  on  his  own  ground,  un¬ 
less  he  agrees  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the 
Greek  museums.  In  consequence  of  this 
prohibition,  a  great  deal  of  secret  digging  goes 
on,  and  the  treasures  found  are  smuggled  out 
of  the  country.  In  this  way,  their  value  as 
antiquities  is  much  reduced  ;  for  the  position 
where  they  were  found,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  discovery,  are  lost  sight  of 
altogether. 

Electric  Railways. — Professor  Ayrton’s 
lecture  on  Electric  Railways  before  the  Royal 
Institution  dealt  with  much  that  must  have 
been  new  to  the  majority  of  his  hearers.  After 
stating  that  the  whole  question  was  one  of  cost, 
and  depended  upon  whether  electric  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power  could  be  made  cheaper  than 
any  other  known  system,  he  proceeded  to 
point  out  various  disadvantages  attached  to 
existing  railways.  The  weight  of  a  locomotive 
equals  that  of  six  carriages  loaded  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  so  that  its  mass  adds  fifty  per  cent  to 
the  horse-power  necessary  to  propel  the  car¬ 
riages  alone.  This  weight  cannot  be  reduced, 
or  the  driving-wheels  would  fail  to  grip  the 
rails.  Another  still  more  serious  result  of 
employing  Such  a  heavy  motor  as  an  ordinary 
engine  is,  that  the  line  throughout — its  bridges 
and  all  its  parts — must  be  made  of  gieat 
strength,  and  consequently  at  much  greater 
cost,  than  if  there  were  no  locomotive  to  con¬ 
sider.  The  advantages  of  an  electric  motor 
are  in  comparison  very  great ;  for  experiment 
shows  that  for  every  fifty  pounds  of  dead- weight, 
one  horse  power  can  be  developied ;  a  result 
to  which  neither  steam,  gas,  nor  compressed- 
air  engines  can  attain.  The  few  experimental 
electric  railways  already  tried  have  been  very 
limited  in  extent  ;  the  two  rails  acting  as  car¬ 
riers  of  the  current,  and  making  connection 
with  the  motor  through  the  wheels  of  the  train. 
In  such  short  lines  no  great  leakage  occurred  ; 
but  in  long  lines  the  leakage  from  the  rails 
to  earth,  and  especially  to  moist  earth,  would 
prove  most  disastrous  to  success.  Professor 
Ayrton  proposes  to  obviate  this  difficulty  of 
leakage  by  laying  a  well-insulated  cable  par¬ 
allel  with  the  rails  to  convey  the  main  current. 
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The  rails  would  be  divided  into  sections,  and 
only  th.it  section  upon  which  the  train  was 
actually  running  would  be  connected  with  the 
main  cable,  the  connection  being  made  by  the 
moving  train  itself.  By  another  device,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  train  should  graphically  re¬ 
cord  its  exact  position  on  a  map  at  the  termi¬ 
nus,  or  in  a  signal-box  as  might  be  required. 
These  various  plans  were  demonstrated  by  a 
working  model,  which  further  showed  that  a 
complete  block  system  could  be  guaranteed. 
A  moving  train  coming  on  to  a  blocked  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  line  would  not  only  stop,  for  want 
of  propelling  current,  but  would  be  automat¬ 
ically  braked. 
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Spkaking  Fishes. — Si'ence  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
fishes  ;  now  it  appears  that  it  is  not  right- 
The  fishes  speak,  even  sing,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  German  naturalist  Stern,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  on  that  subject  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Rn>ue  Politique  el  LitUrnire.  Those  who 
ascribe  mutism  to  fishes  are  very  much  mis¬ 
taken,  for  some  fishes  whistle,  grunt,  or  bark. 
Every  fisherman  knows  the  grunting  of  the 
fish  called  sea-swallow  {Trigla  hirundo').  The 
tourists  who  have  visited  Sicily  must  have  ob¬ 
served  the  noise  produced  by  the  Trigla  volitans 
which  is  offered  for  sale  to  strangers  at  Mes¬ 
sina  ;  Scivena  aquila ,  living  also  near  the  shores 
of  Italy,  at  the  epoch  of  the  fray  produce  a  sort 
of  concert  which  must  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  fable  of  Syrens.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
during  one  of  his  voyages  could  only  with 
difficulty  quiet  the  sailors  of  the  ship,  who 
were  frightened  by  the  noise  of  fishes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  of  Seivena.  Siern  quotes  still 
some  similar  facts.  He  also  thinks  that  a 
certain  polyphony  must  be  heard  in  the  bosom 
of  the  sea. — Novoe  Vremya  {^New  Times),  St. 
Petersburgh. 

Carne  Sega. — This  enrne  dried  or 
jerked  beef — is  exported  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  tons  yearly  from  Montevideo, 
Rozario,  and  other  parts  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  In  some  of  the  saladeros 
or  factories  over  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  are 
killed  daily  in  the  season,  one  man  being 
usually  the  executioner  of  the  lot,  and  killing 
them  by  puncturing  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  animals  are  cut  up 
and  the  flesh  piled  in  great  heaps  with  layers 
of  salt  by  semi-naked  savages,  half  Basque, 
half  Indian,  who  have  a  peculiar  knack  of 
causing  the  flesh  to  detach  itself  in  flakes 
from  the  bone  by  giving  it  a  slap  with  their 
broad,  cutlass-like  knives.  Wonderful  quick¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  are  exhibited  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  process,  but  the  whole  forms 
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one  of  the  most  disgusting  spectacles  imagi¬ 
nable.  Mixed  with  black  beans  and  faniia, 
or  cassava  meal,  jerked  beef  becomes  the 
staple  food  of  the  lower  orders  throughout 
the  coasts  of  South  and  Central  America. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

“  Restorers"  of  Ancient  Monuments. — 
The  “  restorer"  of  ancient  monuments  in 
Egypt  seems  to  be  as  devoid  of  taste  and 
skill  as  he  is  often  credited  with  being  in 
England.  An  official  <iecree  has  recently 
been  made  public  in  Egypt  approinting  a 
commission,  with  the  object  of  preserving 
the  monuments  of  Arab  art.  Many  of  these 
monuments  and  buildings  have  long  been  the 
delight  of  architects  and  painters  on  account 
of  their  rich  peculiarities  of  structure,  though 
many  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
decay,  and,  in  Cairo  especially,  they  require 
an  immense  amount  of  care  and  labor  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  their  original  beauty.  The 
manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  is  clearly  shown  by  an  article  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Art<, 
the  writer  of  which  graphically  describes  the 
ruthless  manner  in  which  certain  buildings  of 
interest  were  demolished  and  then  rebuilt  in 
quite  another  style.  Beautitul  ceilings  and 
inlaid  wood-work  were  torn  down,  and  a 
work  of  devastation  rather  than  restoration 
carried  on.  In  one  case  the  Government 
refused  to  pay  the  contractor,  and  a  lawsuit 
resulted,  wherein  the  architect  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  old  roof 
beams  so  delicately  worked  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  scaffolding  for  his  masons,  and  that 
the  smaller  pieces  of  cabinet-work,  maiquet- 
eries,  panels,  and  stalactitic  ornament  had 
been  used  to  light  their  kitchen  fires,  so  that 
not  a  particle  remained  of  those  wonders  of 
grace  and  ingenuity  which  had  been  the  glory 
of  Cairo.  Much  as  has  been  said  about  the 
misdeeds  of  the  “  restorer”  in  this  country, 
no  comparison  with  the  above  can  be  quoted, 
and  we  may  therefore  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  being  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  who  practise  in  £g^-pt. — 
Building  and  Engineering  Times. 

How  Plants  Feed. — It  is  now  recognized 
that  a  plant  does  not  draw  its  food  from  a 
nutritive  solution  fully  prepared,  but  prepares 
it  itself  by  direct  and  intimate  contact  of  its 
cells  (which  have  always  a  slightly  acid  reac¬ 
tion)  with  the  earth  particles,  in  which  nutri¬ 
tive  elements  have  been  fixed  by  way  of 
physical  absorption  or  chemical  precipitation. 
The  analytical  chemist  has  to  use  strong  min¬ 
eral  acids  to  redissolve  these  fixed  matters, 
and  there  is  the  inconvenience  that  the  acids 
also  dissolve  elements  in  combination  by 
which  a  plant  could  not  directly  benefit 
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Hence  imperfect  information  as  to  the  degree 
of  fertility  of  soils.  M.  Petermann  is  now 
seeking  to  develop  a  new  method  of  analysis 
— viz.  by  dialysis  of  arable  soil.  In  a  prelim¬ 
inary  paper  to  the  Belgian  Academy  he  6nds 
that  (i)  arable  soil  yields  to  distilled  water, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vegetal  mem¬ 
brane,  the  following  nutritive  substances : 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  soda, 
chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  silicic  acid,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  nitric  aid.  (2)  Arable  soil  con¬ 
tains  organic  matters  which  pass  easily  by  dif¬ 
fusion  through  a  vegetal  membrane. 

Animal  Intelligence.  —  One  who  knew 
nature  and  animals  well,  and  loved  them 
dearly,  the  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley,  of  Al¬ 
derney  Manor,  has  told  us  that  a  little  dog 
had  been  cured  of  a  painful  malady  by  having 
dropped  into  his  eye  from  a  quill,  daily,  some 
irritating  liquid.  No  one  but  his  master  could 
persuade  him  to  submit ;  but  in  him  Jack  had 
perfect  confidence.  When  the  cure  was  com¬ 
plete  Mr.  Berkeley  saw  the  dog  steal  out 
of  the  house,  and,  after  looking  cautiously 
round,  bury  in  the  flower  border  the  quill 
which  had  been  an  instrument  of  wholesome 
discipline  ;  but  the  animal  waited  till  the  cure 
was  complete.  On  another  occasion,  when 
his  kind  master,  then  an  invalid,  missed  his 
slippers,  it  was  found  that  the  same  favorite 
dog  had  carried  them  and  placed  them  in  front 
of  the  fire,  exactly  where  the  servant  was  in 
the  habit  of  arranging  them.  After  that  time 
this  office  was  always  faithfully  performed  by 
jack.  A  sky  terrier  of  our  own,  though  not 
a  lover  of  cats,  became  so  much  attached  to  a 
breed  kept  at  our  lodge,  that  one  evening, 
when  he  was  taking  a  walk  with  our  female 
servants.  Rough  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
pass  the  root  of  a  fir-tree  beside  a  cross-road 
at  some  distance.  On  examination  it  proved 
that  one  of  the  domestic  kittens,  which  had 
been  given  away  in  the  neighboring  village, 
had  tried  to  find  its  way  home,  but  had  proba¬ 
bly  got  into  difficulties,  and  was  literally  “  up 
a  tree,"  mewing  pitifully.  The  dog  and  cat 
marched  home  together  lovingly.  A  squirrel 
which  had  escaped  came  back  to  the  window 
where  its  cage  had  stood,  and  pleaded  so  elo¬ 
quently,  by  jumping  on  a  bird-cage,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  run  round  as  if  in  its  accustomed  swing, 
that  its  own  house  of  captivity  was  replaced. 
For  several  days  it  returned,  daily  gave  itself 
a  swing,  ate  its  nuts,  and  no  attempt  being 
made  to  detain  it,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  the  family.  It  constantly  returned,  and 
brought  with  it  various  friends  to  be  fed  at 
our  windows.  I  once  took  care  of  a  little 
spaniel  pup,  which  could  not  feed  itself.  Its 
mother  used  to  come  at  the  same  time  daily, 
to  fetch  me  from  the  house  to  the  stables, 
where  she  watched  jealously  over  the  delicate 
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creature,  suffering  no  one  but  myself  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.  For  months  afterward,  long  after 
my  poor  fragile  nursling  was  dead,  I  used  to 
fancy,  at  the  same  hour,  that  I  heard  the  low, 
appealing  cry  with  which  its  mother  used  to 
call  me  to  the  yard,  and  afterward  her  glad 
bark,  which  I  had  not  heard  again,  when  the 
puppy  had  received  nourishment.  It  is  only 
the  voices  of  Nature  which  are  never  out  of 
harmony. — Colbum’t  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Chinese  Embalming.— A  recent  number  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  referring  to  a  discovery 
of  some  ancient  graves  near  Shanghai,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  Chinese  burial  in 
former  times.  A  man  of  means  purchased  his 
coffin  when  he  reached  the  age  of  forty.  He 
would  then  have  it  painted  three  times  every 
year  with  a  species  of  varnish  mixed  with 
pulverized  porcelain — a  composition  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  silicate  paint  or  enamel.  The  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  this  varnish  was  made  has  now 
been  lost  to  the  Chinese.  Each  coating  of 
this  paint  was  of  some  thickness,  and  when 
dried  had  a  metallic  firmness  resembling 
enamel.  Frequent  coats  of  this,  if  the  owner 
lived  long,  caused  the  coffin  to  assume  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  foot  or  more 
in  thickness  of  this  hard,  stone-like  shell. 
After  death  the  veins  and  the  cavities  of  the 
stomach  were  filled  with  quicksilver  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  body.  A  piece  of 
jade  would  then  be  placed  in  each  nostril  and 
ear,  and  in  one  hand,  white  a  piece  of  bar 
silver  would  be  placed  in  the  other  hand.  The 
body,  thus  prepared,  was  placed  on  a  layer 
of  mercury  within  the  coffin  ;  the  latter  was 
sealed,  and  the  whole  then  committed  to  its 
last  resting-place.  When  some  of  these  sar¬ 
cophagi  were  opened  after  the  lapse  of  centu¬ 
ries,  the  bodies  were  found  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  ;  but  they  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  writer  well 
observes  that  the  employment  of  mercur)-  by 
the  Chinese  of  past  dynasties  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  bodies  ought  to  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject  for  consideration  and  discussion 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  embalming 
and  “mummy  making.” 

TO  TERESA. 

Dear  child  of  mine,  the  wealth  of  whoie  warm  hair 
Hanga  like  ripe  cluaten  of  the  apricot. 

Thy  blue  eyea,  gazing,  comprehend  me  not. 

But  love  me.  and  for  love  alone  I  care  ; 

Thou  listeneat  with  a  ihy  and  scrioua  air. 

Like  lome  Sahrina  from  her  weedy  grot 
Outpeeping  coyly  when  the  noon  if  hot 
To  watch  fome  shepherd  piping  unaware. 

’Twat  not  for  thee  I  sang,  dear  child  ; — and  yet 
Would  that  my  tong  could  reach  luch  ears  as  thine. 
Pierce  to  young  hearts  unsullied  by  the  fret 
Of  years  in  their  white  innocence  divine  ; 

Crowned  with  a  wreath  of  buds  still  dewy-wet, 

O  what  a  fragrant. coronal  were  mine  ! 

Edmund  W,  Gosss. 


